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Tue aim of the author in these lecturessis, to confute 
those speculatists who treat religion ag a philosophy, the 
problems of which are to be determined either wholly or 
in‘’a measure by the mere powers of reason. .They are of 
two classes. The Dogmatists who, accepting the gfeat 
truths of revelation, “attempt to build up a complete 
schéme of theological doctrine out of the unsystematie 
materials, furnished by Scripture, partly by thé more com- 
plete development of certain ‘leading ideas; partly by ex- 
tending the apparent import of the révelation to ground 
which “it does not avowedly occupy, and attempting by 
inference and analogy to solve problems, Which the sacred 
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volume may indeed suggest, but which it does not directly 

‘answer.” And the Rationalists who, claiming the power 
of determining @ priori all philosophical and theological 
truth, construct a system irrespective of revelation, and 
reject or attempt to modify whatever the Scriptures pre- 
sent that is at variance ‘with “it. “ Commencing’ with a 
preconceived theory of the purpose of ‘revelation and the 
form which it ought to assume, it proceeds to remove or 
reduce all that will not harmonize with this leading idea; 
sometimesexplaining away in the interpretation that which 
it accepts as given in thé letter; sométimes denying on @ 
priori ground the genuineness of this*or that portion of the 
sacred text; sometimes pretending to distinguish between 
the several purposes of revelation itself, and to determine 
what portions are intended to convey the elements of an 
absolute religion, valid in all countries and for‘all ages ; and 
what must be.regarded as relative and accidental features of 
the divine’plan.” This school, the followers of Kant, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, and others of their train, and more properly de- 
nominated pantheists than rationalists, maintain thatweason 
itself is divine; that it has a direct vision and insight of 
God’s being and nature; that its intuitions therefore accord 
absolutely with truth; and thence, that whatever there is in 
the word of God that cannot be bent into a eoncurrence 
with its dicta, is to be set aside. Such abroad are F. H. 
Newman, Morell, Greg, Maurice, and here, Emerson, 
Parker, Bushnell, and others, who accept the pantheism of 
the modern German metaphysics. 

These two modes of mistaken speculation Dr. Mansel 
attempts to confute, not by assailing their false postulates, or 
the errors in-detail in which they terminate, but by attempt- 
ing to show that reason is incompetent to form a complete 
system of theological, truth ;,and the expedient by which 
he aims to establish that fact is, proving that reason, in 
speculating on the being, attributes, and acts of God, neces- 
sarily ‘involves itself in contradiction; the conelusions it 
naturally reaches in its different lines of inquiry, being direct 
opposites and subversive of each other. . He says— 


“What limits then can we find to determine the legitimate 
provinces of these two opposite methods of religious thought, 
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each of which in its exclusive *employment leads to errors so 
fatal, yet each of which, in its utmost error, is but a truth 
abused? If we may not, with the Dogmatist, force Philosophy 
into unnatural union with Revelation, nor yet with the Rational- 
ist, mutilate Revelation to make it agree with Philosophy, what 
guide can we find to point out the-safe middle course? What 
common element of both systems can be employed to mediate 
between them? It is obvious that no such element can be 
found by the mere contemplation of the objects on which reli- 
gous thought is exercised. We can adequately criticise that 
only which we know as a whole. The objects of Natural Reli- 
gion are known to us in and by the ideas we can form of 
them; and those ideas do not of themselves constitute a whole, 
apart from the remaining phenomena of consciousness. We 
must not examine them by themselves alone; we must look to 
their origin, their import, and their relation to the mind of 
which they are a part. Revealed Religion again is-not by itself 
a distinct object of criticism ; first, because it is but a part of a 
larger scheme; and, secondly, because Revelation implies an 
accommodation to the mental constitution of its human receiver, 
and we must know what that constitution is before we can pro- 
nounce how far the accommodation extends.”—P. 60. 

“There is one point from which all religious systems must 
start, and to which all must finally return; and which may there- 
fore furnish a common ground on which to examine the princi- 
ples and pretensions of all. Zhe primary and proper object of 
criticism is not Religion, natural or revealed, but the human 
mind in its relation to Religion. If the Dogmatist and the 
Rationalist have heretofore contended as combatants, each beat- 
jng the air in his own position, without being able to reach his 
adversary ; if they have been prevented from taking up a com- 
mon ground of controversy, because each repudiates the funda- 
mental assumptions of the other; that common ground must 
be sought in another quarter, namely, in those laws and pro- 
cesses of the human mind by means of which both alike accept 
and elaborate their opposite systems. If human philosophy is 
not a direct guide to the attainment of religious truth (and its 
entire history too truly testifies that it is not) may it not serve 
as an indirect guide, by pointing out the limits of our faculties, 
and the conditions of their legitimate exercise ?”—P. 61. 

“Tf Revelation is a communication from an infinite to a finite 
intelligence, the conditions of a criticism of a Revelation on 
philosophical grounds must be Identical with those which are 
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required for constructing a Philosophy of the Infinite. For 
Revelation can make known the Infinite Being only in one of 
two ways; by presenting him as he is, or by representing him 
under symbols more or less adequate. A presentative Revela- 
tion implies faculties in man which can receive the presentation ; 
and such faculties will also furnish the conditions of constructing 
a philosophical theory of the object presented. If, on the other 
hand, Revelation is merely representative, the accuracy of the 
representation can only be ascertained by a knowledge of the 
object represented; and this again implies the possibility of a 
philosophy pf the Infinite. Whatever impediments, therefore, 
exist to prevent the formation of such a philosophy, the same 
impediments must likewise prevent the accomplishment of a 
complete criticism of revelation. Whatever difficulties or con- 
tradictions are involved in the philosophical idea of the Infinite, 
the same or similar ones must naturally be expected in the cor- 
responding ideas which Revelation either exhibits or implies. 
And if an examination of the problems of Philosophy and the 
conditions of their solution should compel us to admit the exist- 
ence of principles and modes of thought which must be accepted 
as true in practice, though they cannot be explained in theory ; 
the same practical acceptance may be claimed, on philosophical 
grounds, in behalf of the corresponding doctrines of Revela- 
tion. 

“Tf it can be shown that the limits of religious and philoso- 
phical thought are the same, that corresponding difficulties occur 
in both, and, from the nature of the case, must occur, the chief 
foundation of religious Rationalism is cut from under it. The 
difficulties which it professes to find in Revelation are shown to 
be not peculiar to Revelation, but inherent in the constitution 
of the human mind, and such as no system of Rationalism can 
avoid or overcome.”—Pp. 63, 64. 


He thus maintains, on the one hand, that religion itself, 
either natural or revealed, is not a proper object of criti- 
cism; on the ground that we are incompetent to it, because 
we have not a perfect knowledge of the subject as a whole ; 
and on the other, that the human mind itself, in its relation 
to it, is the only proper object of criticism; and that the 
aim of that criticism should be to determine the scope ot 
its powers, and show their inadequacy to comprehend God. 

But this is, in our judgment, very far from clear, or accu- 
rate. To determine the legitimate sphere of reason and 
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withhold it from passing beyond its just limits, is undoubt- 
édly highly important; but how is that to be accomplished, 
except by contemplating it in reference to the objects which 
it is to investigate, and discerning what parts of those objects 
lie altogether out of its scope, or in a measure transcend its 
powers? Many truths of both natural and revealed religion 
Mr. Mansel admits are at least largely within our grasp. 
Others, such as God’s nature as a being, the ground of his 
self-existence, the mode of his tripersonality, are inaccessible 
to us. How, then, are these two classes to be discriminated 
from each other except by a consideration of them? They 
plainly cannot. And it is clearly as legitimate to look at 
the vastness and inaccessibleness of the divine nature to 
reach the conviction that it transcends our comprehension, 
as it is to deduce that feeling from the mere consideration 
of the narrowness and feebleness of our powers. What, 
moreover, is it to criticise natural and revealed religion ? 
Not simply to endeavor to determine the absolute nature of 
all the objects to which it relates, or is held to relate; such 
as the being of God, the mode of his subsistence, and the 
nature of the soul as an entity, that lie beyond the scope of 
our powers; but also to ascertain the nature of those truths 
respecting God, his government, and ourselves, which con- 
fessedly lie in a measure within the sphere of our under- 
standing ; and the truth or error of the views also which 
men entertain in respect to them, and promulgate under the 
names of natural and revealed religion. And why are not 
these as proper subjects as any others of criticism: that is 
of impartial, earnest, and thorough investigation; not on d@ 
priori grounds of assumed or imagined reason, but by the 
inductive and deductive processes which we employ in other 
branches of knowledge, and in the wise use of all the powers 
with which God has endowed us, and of all the light he has 
vouchsafed us in his word and through his works? They 
undoubtedly are; and the propriety and necessity indeed of 
this sphere of criticism Mr. Mansel himself exemplifies. For 
what is the mode in which he criticises the human mind in 
order to show the narrow limits of its powers, and demon- 
strate its incompetence to frame a perfect system of theolo- 
gical truth? Not the direct inspection of the mind itself, as 
an entity, and measurement of its faculties; but instead the 
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consideration simply of the false and self-subversive conclu- 
sions which it reaches in some of its speculations: that is, 
it is by the criticism of the theological systems which it 
frames under the supposed guidance of reason, not» the im- 
mediate analysis of its powers themselves, that he proves its 
inadequacy to evolve by its own energies a perfect system 
of religious truth. 

The great subjects of natural and revealed religion, as far 
as they lie within the sphere of our knowledge, are undoubt- 
edly as legitimate objects of inquiry, induction, judgment, 
and proof, as any others. What the necessary limits of our 
knowledge, however, are ; what subjects transcend our facul- 
ties; what the proper methods are of investigation and 
proof, are questions of great moment; and we wish Mr. 
Mansel, with his keen powers and varied learning, had 
pursued them more directly and largely. He would have 
escaped serious inaccuracies and fatal errors in which he 
seems to us to have involved himself, and accomplished far 
more effectively the end at which he chiefly aims—the over- 
throw of the dreamy fabrics which modern rationalism has 
erected. 

Let us look, however, at the method he has taken—the 
criticism of the human mind—to accomplish their subver- 
sion. 


“ There are three terms, familiar as household words, in the 
vocabulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into account in 
every system of Metaphysical Theology. To conceive the Deity 
as he is, we must conceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and 
as Infinite. By the First Cause is meant that which produces 
all things, and is itself produced of none. By the Absolute is 
meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being. By the Infinite is meant that which 
is free from all possible limitation; that than which a greater 
is inconceivable ; and which, consequently, can receive no addi- 
tional attribute or mode of existence, which it had not from all 
eternity. 

“The Infinite, as contemplated by this Philosophy, cannot be 
regarded as consisting of a limited number of attributes, each 
unlimited in its kind. It cannot be conceived, for example, 
after the analogy of a line, infinite in length, but not in breadth ; 
or of a surface infinite in two dimensions of space, but bounded 
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in the third ; or of an intelligent being possessing some one or 
more modes of consciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid 
of others. Even if it be granted, which is not the case, that 
such a partial infinite may, without contradiction, be conceived, 
still it will have a relative infinity only, and be altogether incom- 
patible with the idea of the Absolute. The line limited in 
breadth is thereby necessarily related to the space that limits it ; 
the intelligence endowed with a limited number of attributes co- 
exists with others which are thereby related to it, as cognate or 
opposite modes of consciousness. The metaphysical represen- 
tation of the Deity, as absolute and infinite, must necessarily, 
as the profoundest metaphysicians have acknowledged, amount 
to nothing less than the sum of all reality. ‘ What kind of an 
Absolute Being is that,’ says Hegel, ‘ which does not contain in 
itself all that is actual, even evil included?’ We may repudiate 
the conclusion with indignation ; but the reasoning is unassaila- 
ble. If the Absolute and Infinite is the object of human con- 
ception at all, this, and none other, is the conception required. 
That which is conceived as Absolute and Infinite, must be con- 
ceived as containing within itself the sum, not only of all ac- 
tual, but of all possible modes of being. For if any actual 
mode can be denied of it, it is related to that mode, and limited 
by it ; and if any possible mode can be denied of it, it is capa- 
ble of becoming more than it now is, and such a capability is a 
limitation. Indeed it is obvious, that the entire distinction be- 
tween the possible and the actual can have no existence as regards 
the absolutely infinite, for an unrealized possibility is necessarily 
a relation and a limit. The scholastic saying, Deus est actus 
purus, ridiculed as it has been by modern critics, is in truth but 
the expression, in technical language, of the almost unanimous 
voice of philosophy, both in earlier and later times. 

*“* But these three conceptions, the Cause, the Absolute, and the 
Infinite, all equally indispensable, do they not imply contradiction 
to each other, when viewed in conjunction, as attributes of one 
and the same being? A Cause cannot as such be Absolute ; the 
Absolute cannot as such be a Cause. ‘The Cause as such exists 
only in relation to its effect; the Cause is a cause of the effect, 
the effect is an effect of the Cause. On the other hand, the con- 
ception of the Absolute implies a possible existence out of all 
relation. We attempt to escape this apparent contradiction, by 
introducing the idea of succession in time. The Absolute exists 
first by itself, and afterwards becomes a Cause. But here we 
are checked by a third conception, that of the Infinite. How 
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can the Infinite become that which it was not from the first? 
If causation was a possible mode of existence, that which exists 
without causing is not infinite; that which becomes a cause has 
passed beyond its former limits. Creation at any particular 
moment of time being thus inconceivable, the philosopher is 
reduced to the alternative of Pantheism, which pronounces the 
effect to be mere appearance, and merges all real existence in 
the cause.”—Pp. 75-77. 

“The last resource of Rationalism is to take refuge in that 
which, with reference to the highest idea of God, is speculative 
Atheism, and to deny that the Infinite exists at all. And it 
must be admitted that, so long as we confine ourselves to one 
side only of the problem, that of the inconceivability of the Infi- 
nite, this is the only position logically tenable by those who 
would make man’s power of thought the exact measure of his 
duty of belief. For the infinite, as inconceivable, is necessarily 
shown to be non-existent ; unless we renounce the claim of rea- 
son to supreme authority in matters of faith, by admitting that 
it is our duty to believe what we are altogether unable to com- 
prehend. But the logical advantage of the atheistic alternative 
vanishes as soon as we view the question from the other side, 
and endeavor positively to represent in thought the sum total 
of existence as a limited quantity. A limit is itself a relation; 
and to conceive a limit as such, is virtually to acknowledge the 
existence of a correlative on the other side of it. By a law of 
thought, the significance of which has perhaps not yet been 
fully investigated, it is impossible to conceive a finite object of 
any kind, without conceiving it as one out of many—as related 
to other objects, co-existent and antecedent. A first moment 
of time,*a first unit of space, a definite sum of all existence, 
are thus as inconceivable as the opposite suppositions of an 
infinity of each. While it is impossible to represent in thought 
any object, except as finite, it is equally impossible to represent 
any finite object, or any aggregate of finite objects, as exhaust- 
ing the universe of being. Thus the hypothesis which would 
annihilate the Infinite, is itself shattered to pieces against the 
rock of the Absolute, and we are involved in the self-contradic- 
tory assumption of a limited universe, which yet can neither 
contain a limit in itself, nor be limited by anything beyond 
itself. For if it contains a limit in itself, it is both limiting and 
limited, both beyond the limit and within it: and if it is limited 
by anything else it is not the universe. 

“To sum up briefly this portion of my argument. The con- 
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ception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever side we view 
it, appears encompassed with contradictions. There is a con- 
tradiction in supposing such an object to exist, whether alone, 
or in conjunction with others; and there is a contradiction in 
supposing it not to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiv- 
ing it as one; and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as 
many. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as personal; 
and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as impersonal. It 
cannot without contradiction be represented as active; nor 
without equal contradiction be represented as inactive. It can- 
not be conceived as the sum of all existence ; nor yet can it be 
conceived as a part only of that sum. A contradiction thus 
thoroughgoing, while it sufficiently shows the impotence of 
human reason as an & priori judge of all truth, yet is not in 
itself inconsistent with any form of religious belief. For it tells 
with equal force against. all belief, and all unbelief, and therefore 
necessitates the conclusion that belief cannot be determined 
solely by reason.”—Pp. 83-85. 


He thus gives his assent to the postulates and reasonings 
of the Rationalists as the genuine intuitions and decisions 
of reason, maintains that the conclusions to which that 
faculty is naturally and necessarily borne are wholly self- 
subversive, and in irreconcilable contradiction to all the 
great truths of natural and revealed religion, and makes that 
the ground of his rejecting Rationalism as a system, and 
reason as a guide in theology. But to place his rejection of 
them on that ground is a fatal mistake. 

It is to assume and represent that all the great facts and 
truths of religion, whether natural or revealed, are dis- 
proved to the eye of reason by invincible evidences, and 
that. faith in them therefore is impossible. All truths are 
self-consistent and consistent with each other. To say, there- 
fore, that propositions are self-subversive and contradictory 
to each other, is to say that they are false: and to say that 
the mind sees with indubitable certainty that they are self- 
subversive and contradictory to each other, is to say that it 
sees resistless proofs that they cannot be true; and what it 
sees by overwhelming proofs to be false, it cannot possi- 
bly accept and believe as true. We see with intuitive 
certainty that the numbers in the multiplication table bear 
those ratios to each other which that table expresses. Let 
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us, however, suppose another table framed, in which the 
cardinal numbers multiplied by each other were exhibited 
as yielding results implying that their ratios are essentially 
different, and that we thought we saw with equal certainty 
that those results expressed the truth, and thence subverted 
the principle of the first table. The consequence would be, 
not only that we could not believe either, but that we could 
no longer believe ourselves. The discovery of the unreliable- 
ness of our most indubitable intuitions would plunge us into 
universal uncertainty, and make faith in anything, no mat- 
ter how self-evident, impossible. And so in the sphere of reli- 
gion ; if to the intuitive eye of reason, its facts and truths 
are indubitably self-subversive and contradictory to each 
other, they are to that eye as demonstratively false. If 
the doctrines, for example, that God is a self-existence, 
that he is infinite in his attributes, that he is unchangeable 
in nature and purposes, that he is the cause of all things, 
that he subsists in three persons, that the Word became 
incarnate, that he made expiation for our sins by his death, 
that men are justified by faith in him, are contrary to rea- 
son, it is impossible that those who see and feel them to be 
such, should regard them as true, or receive them with 
faith. And this is exemplified in the fact, that not only all 
those enumerated by Mr. Mansel, but all others who regard 
those doctrines as conflicting with reason, reject them. Not 
an individual of the whole series of Rationalists against 
whom he argues has received them in a true faith, nor failed 
specifically to discard and contravene them. The position 
on which he here proceeds, followed to its results, is thus sub- 
versive of all truth, and would drive the mind to unmitigated 
and remediless scepticism. It is therefore wholly mistaken. 

It is as contradictory to the Scriptures also as it is to rea- 
son and faith. They everywhere exhibit the illumination 
of the mind, and the communication to it of a true know- 
ledge of God, as an essential element in its renovation. The 
new man whom believers put on, is represented as “ re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of him that created 
him,” Coloss. iii. 10 ; so that their views of all the great ob- 
jects of religious affection become conformed to God’s 
thoughts. Instead of blindness and darkness, which were 
their characteristics before, they are now imbued with 
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knowledge ; and in the possession of that knowledge, because 
of its truthfulness and comprehensiveness, they bear the 
image of God. “God who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness has shined into our hearts, in order to the giving 
forth of the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ,” 2 Cor. iv. 6. The knowledge, 
thus given, filling them with light, as the sun fills the atmo- 
sphere with its effulgence, is a knowledge of God’s glory in 
the work of redemption. It is a discovery to them there- 
fore of the reality, consistency, greatness, and beauty of 
God’s attributes, as they are displayed in the work of redemp- 
tion: a gift to them of a sight and sense of the grandeur 
of his perfections and ways that fills them with awe, won- 
der, and adoration. It reveals no self-contradictions there- 
fore; it unveils nothing that does not command the assent 
of reason, and inspire reverential aftections. That know- 
ledge is accordingly the ground of their love and trust. 
They do not love and confide in God against their percep- 
tions, or without reasons, but they love, adore, and trust, 
because they see him to be what he truly is: ineffably wise, 
ineffably holy, and ineffably good. To know God is accord- 
ingly everywhere exhibited as characteristic of the renewed, 
and the sure token of redemption. “This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” John xvii. 3. While not to 
know God is to be in revolt from him, and exposed to his 
wrath. For at the revelation of Jesus Christ from heaven, 
in flaming fire, those on whom he is to take vengeance, are 
those who know not God, and obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with “ everlasting 
destruction from his presence and the glory of his power.” 
2 Thess. i. 7,8. The knowledge of God communicated by 
the enlightening and new-creating Spirit, and by the word, 
in place of embodying self-contradictions and impossibilities 
that confound and stun the mind and drive it into a dis- 
trust alike of God and its own faculties, is thus the know- 
ledge of him in the glory of attributes, acts, and works, that 
invest him with infinite majesty and beauty, and fill the 
recipient with awe, love, submission, and trust, and changes 
him, while he gazes on its effulgence, into the “same image 
from glory to glory by the Spirit of the Lord.” 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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It is contradictory also to the experience of God’s children. 
They, instead of being repelled by the discoveries of him that 
are made to them in regeneration, and through the enlight- 
ening and quickening influences of the Spirit and impres- 
sions of the word that follow, are drawn to him and lost in 
wonder and adoration at the infinite beauty of his wisdom, 
his holiness, his goodness, his truth, his patience, his pity ; 
they desire to rise to clearer views and a larger understanding 
of him, and look forward with joy to the hour when, raised 
to his presence and made like him, they shall see him as he is. 
* Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be, but we know that when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 
1 John iii. 2. 

Into no greater or more unnatural error then could Mr. 
Mansel have fallen, than to assent to the rationalistic doc- 
trine that to the eye of reason the great truths and facts of 
natural and revealed religion, bear on their front the stamp 
of falsehood, and repel and confound the mind, instead of 
commanding its assent. 

It is equally mistaken in Mr. Mansel to receive as truth- 
ful the false definitions of the Deity which pantheistic ra- 
tionalists have framed, in order to give an air of demonstra- 
tion to their baseless and impious systems. Their definition 
of the Infinite, as he states it, is arbitrary, self-contradictious, 
and revolting. Thus he says: “The Infinite as contem- 
plated by this philosophy, cannot be regarded’as consisting of 
a limited number of attributes, each unlimited in its kind... 
or of an intelligent being possessing some one or more modes 
of consciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid of others. 
Even if it be granted, which is not the case, that such a 
partial infinite, may, without contradiction, be conceived, 
still it will have a relative infinity only, and be altogether 
incompatible with the idea of the Absolute... The meta- 
physical representation of the Deity, as absolute and Infin- 
ite, must necessarily, as the profoundest metaphysicians have 
acknowledged, amount to nothing less than the sum of all 
reality. ‘What kind of an Absolute Being is that,’ says 
Hegel, ‘which does not contain in itself, al/ that is actual, 
even evil included.’ We may repudiate the conclusion with 
indignation ; but the reasoning is unassailable. If the Ab- 
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solute and Infinite is an object of Auman conception at all, 
this, and none other, is the conception required. That which 
is conceived as absolute and infinite, must be conceived as 
containing within itself the sum, not only of al actual, but of 
all possible modes of being.” By the absolute and infinite 
is meant God simply ; not the whole sum of existences, God 
and the dependent universe wholly distinct from him to 
which he has given being. It is a definition of God as a 
being, and is framed’ especially to express the theory of 
pantheism. And can a more false, a more senseless, or a 
more blasphemous delineation of him be conceived? It 
represents him as comprising in himself all that is actual, 
finite as well as infinite, created as well as self-existent, evil 
as well as good. It exhibits him accordingly as having in 
himself all the finite and imperfect natures of creatures and 
created things, whether intelligent, animal, or non-sentient ; 
as having all the appetites, passions, and sensations of finite 
beings, whether intelligent or merely sentient; and all the 
affections of matter organized and unorganized ; as the sub- 
ject of all the functions and processes of the one, and all the 
modes of consciousness of the other, sinful as well as holy, 
indifferent and painful, as well as pleasurable. It identifies 
him therefore with the dependent and finite universe, or 
makes that a mere copy of him. It implies, accordingly, 
that he passes through all the modifications of being, of 
perception, of sensation, and of condition, of which they‘are 
the subjects; and among them, that he gives birth in himself 
to all orders and individuals of creatures that have existence 
in the created world, and in the modes in which they here 
come into life; that he has all their forms of thought, sensa- 
tion, and volition ; that he sins all the sins of his fallen crea- 
tures, feels all their remorse and despair, dies their deaths, and 
suffers and is to suffer their eternal perdition! What more 
self-contradictious and revolting conception ever entered 
the mind of man! What more impious undeification of 
God on the one hand, and deification of man and unintelli- 
gent nature on the other! We are astonished that Mr. 
Mansel could for a moment have yielded his assent to it. 

1. But it is wholly unproved. No attempt is made to 
demonstrate it. None could have been made that would 
not have been as gratuitous and arbitrary as the definition 
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itself is: for it is self-contradictious in the postulate that a 
being that is infinite and perfect must comprise in himself 
all that is finite and imperfect; and in the assumption that 
God cannot give existence to any being, subsistence, attri- 
bute, relation, or event, exterior to himself, that does not 
already exist within himself, and in precisely the same form 
and condition. It not only is not possible to offer any proof or 
probability of the truth of that proposition, but it is not within 
the scope of the human mind to veil in any degree by the arti- 
fices of sophistry, the self-evident falsehood that is stamped 
on its front. We are conscious that we are dependent be- 
ings, not self-existent, and that we began our being recently, 
not infinite ages ago: and we see intuitively, that the being 
who created and upholds us, instead of resembling, must 
infinitely transcend us in nature, the mode of his existence, 
and the greatness and perfection of his attributes. Such is 
the instinctive feeling of every one who glances at the 
subject; such has been the conviction of men universally 
in all ages. To infer from our narrow and imperfect nature, 
as the pantheist does, that our Creator is exactly like us, is 
to contradict our reason and consciousness, not to follow 
their dictates. 

2. It is not a dictate of reason that a being who is infinite, 
must be infinite in all conceivable forms and relations. In- 
stead it is a palpable solecism. A being who is infinite in 
power, cannot also be infinite in weakness, nor weak in any 
degree. A being who is infinite in knowledge, cannot be 
infinite in ignorance, nor unknowing in any degree. A 
being who is infinite in goodness, cannot be infinite in male- 
volence, nor malevolent in any measure. His infinite power, 
knowledge, and goodness, preclude the characteristics that 
are their opposites. In like manner, the being who is in- 
finitely active cannot be absolutely inactive; the being who 
is absolutely independent, cannot be absolutely or partially 
dependent; the being who is infinitely blest, cannot be 
infinitely nor partially unblest. The one set of character- 


_ isties excludes the other. 


3. It is not a dictate of reason that an infinite being can- 
not have a number of attributes, each of which is infinite. 
That God is infinite in power, is no obstacle to his being also 
infinite in knowledge; and his being infinite in power and 
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knowledge is no obstacle to his being infinite in goodness ; 
and his being infinite in those attributes, is no obstacle to 
his being infinite in righteousness, in justice, in truth, in 
mercy, in patience, and other perfections. They are per- 
fectly consistent with each other, and are all naturally con- 
ceived as belonging to a being in whom any one of them 
exists. 

4, One reason that it has been supposed solecistical to con- 
ceive of an infinite being in whom there are several differ- 
ent attributes that are also infinite, seems to be, that it is 
impossible to conceive of an infinite material subsistence in 
which there are different parts and dimensions, that are also 
separately infinite. But there is no analogy between the 
two. We cannot indeed conceive of a material subsistence 
that is not bounded: as we must conceive it in space. But 
the infiniteness or finiteness of a spirit and its attributes, has 
no relation to space. And all attributes, therefore, that are 
consistent with each other, may be predicated of the infinite 
Spirit without implying that many incompatible infinites 
are comprised in one. 

5. There is no more inconsistency in conceiving of God, 
while infinite in his being, as infinite also in his attributes, 
than there is in conceiving of man as finite in his being, 
and yet as of many finite attributes. Finite attributes of 
intelligence, memory, imagination, goodness, will, power, 
are no more consistent with a finite spirit, than infinite in- 
telligence, wisdom, goodness, justice, and power are with 
an infinite spirit. 

6. It is a radical error in these rationalistic speculations, 
that they proceed on the assumption that God as a mere 
entity, is the proper object of theological knowledge, and 
that knowledge of his nature, as a spirit, is to be gained by 
the direct intuition of reason. No greater mistake could be 
made. God, as a mere subsistence, is not accessible to us. 
We have no perceptive powers by which we can directly 
discern him, and gain, by immediate inspection, a compre- 
hension of his being. We can know him only indirectly, 
as he reveals and displays himself throngh his works, his 
acts, and his word; and theology properly treats only of 
him, his acts, and his will, as he manifests himself in those 
spheres. 
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7. That we have no knowledge of God’s nature by direct 
inspection, but only know him from the revelations he makes 
of himself in his works, his word, and his providence, is no 
obstacle to our having a true knowledge of him and his 
moral government, and faith in his word, any more than our 
inability directly to discern the spirits of fellow-creatures is 
any obstacle to our having a true knowledge of them, faith 
in their reality, and assurance in regard to their good or 
evil dispositions. We are no more absolutely ignorant of 
God’s nature, mode of subsistence, attributes, and manner 
of acting on existences exterior to himself, than we are of 
our own metaphysical nature, mode of subsistence, faculties, 
and method of acting on objects external to ourselves; and 
we are no more precluded from regarding God as infinite 
in his being and attributes because they lie out of the sphere 
of our direct perception, than we are precluded from affirm- 
ing that our being and faculties are finite, because we have 
not seen our spirits with our eyes, and have no knowledge 
of their metaphysical nature. 

8. There is no limitation to our knowledge of divine 
things, from their involving inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions that confound and overthrow our reason. The only 
limitations to our understanding of them lie either in the 
subjects themselves, such as the divine nature, mode of sub- 
sistence, and manner of agency, which are inaccessible to 
us; in the discoveries which God makes of himself to us in 
his works, his providence, his word, and the influence of his 
Spirit, which may, and at present do fall immeasurably be- 
low what he might, if he pleased, reveal to us; and finally, 
the narrowness of our powers, which are inadequate to 
grasp all the displays he makes of himself in his works and 
word. ‘The supposition that, in addition to these, there is a _ 
limitation of the kind that rationalists affirm, from a contra- 
dictoriness of the great facts and truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion to reason, is a self-contradiction. For, as all 
truths are self-consistent, and consistent with each other, if 
a true knowledge of them is gained by the mind, they will 
necessarily be seen to be consistent with one another. A 
seeming self-subversion, or mutual contradictoriness, can 
only be the effect of misapprehension. 

So far, then, from regarding the possibilities of our know- 
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ledge of divine things as confined within a narrow sphere, 
and as obstructed and baffled by seeming anomalies and 
self-contradictions, that, from the nature of our faculties, are 
irremediable to us, we have ample proofs that our powers 
admit of far greater and more comprehensive attainments 
than we now reach, and are capable indeed of a clear and ex- 
alted knowledge of every fact and truth in the whole compass 
of things—such as. the character, the works, the will, the 
purposes of God, our relations and obligations to him, the 
nature of redemption, the glory of the ransomed kingdom 
he is rearing, its connexion with his unfallen worlds,. the 
grandeur of his universal empire,—and kindred themes 
which are proper subjects of revelation. This is indicated’ 
by the variety, the vastness, the beauty, and the impressive- 
ness of the manifestations he has made, and continually 
makes of himself in his works. The proofs he gives in his 
material, sentient, and moral worlds, of his being, power, 
intelligence, skill, goodness, righteousness, foresight, all-com- 
prehensive purposes, and perpetual presence and activity, 
immeasurably surpass our comprehension, and show to us, 
from their countless multitude, their ceaseless repetition, 
their ineffable beauty, and their immeasurable grandeur, 
all the characters of an absolute infinitude. We may study 
them for ages, and can never exhaust them. Their excess 
beyond the grasp we have gained will only seem greater 
and greater in proportion as we advance in the knowledge 
of them. They are formed to give employment, and 
yield perpetually accumulating and exhaustless instruction 
through an immortal existence. ‘ 

It is indicated by the greatness, the fulness, the variety, 
and the beauty of the revelations he has made of himself in 
his word. He has there made known to us his moral cha- 
racter; the aims with which he created, sustains, and governs 
the universe; the sway he first instituted over our world; 
the measures he has taken to restrain, reform, and redeem 
the race since its fall; his righteousness, his justice, his 
truth, his hatred of sin, his purpose to punish it; his love, 
his pity, his grace; the method of redemption he has chosen, 
the nature of the redemption itself he confers ; the immortal 
life to which the saved are to be exalted ; the reasons of the 
successive dispensations he has instituted ; the principles on 

VOL. XII.—NO. UI. 24 
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which he conducts his providence ; the effect of his adminis- 
tration over our world on his unfallen empire ; the public 
revision, at a future time, of all his procedure with men, 
and their conduct towards him, and vindication of himself 
in the eyes of all his creatures; and a variety of subordi- 
nate and kindred themes, a knowledge of which is needful 
to our love, our adoration, our submission, our trust. The 
means of knowledge, the varied truths thus treasured up 
in the Scriptures, vastly transcend the measure of com- 
prehension the most gifted and studious have ever yet at- 
tained. They may be searched into, traced in their rela- 
tions, meditated and revolved, with the greatest concentration 
of powers, through the longest life, without being grasped 
in all their heights and depths; without exhausting the 
fulness of their meaning. 

It is indicated very emphatically by the fact that we are 
susceptive of direct illumination by the Spirit of God in the 
knowledge of divine things; and of discoveries and revela- 
tions in respect to all subjects in regard to which God gives 
instruction to his children, immeasurably beyond those to 
which we now attain. He did thus communicate to the 
prophets and apostles all the truths that are embodied in 
the sacred word; and there is no reason to suppose, that of 
these or any other truths or facts that touch his character, 
his will, his government, his kingdom, and the obligations, 
actions, and destinies of his creatures, he may not give 
every individual of our race a clear and ample knowledge. 
And that he does make revelations in the invisible world 
far beyond those that are enjoyed here, is seen from the 
fact, that the redeemed are instantly, on their entrance 
on that scene, raised to perfect rectitude and love. What 
vast disclosures must be vouchsafed, what a dazzling flood 
of light must be poured on them, to raise them in a moment 
from the ignorance, the imperfect views, the false thoughts, 
that mark their earthly life, to absolute truthfulness of ap- 
prehension on every subject! In what ineffable glory and 
fulness must God be revealed to them, that their hearts, in 
the first emotions that spring into being in them, may be 
raised to perfect love! To what a comprehensiveness and 
grandeur of intelligence must they be exalted in regard to 
the work of redemption, their relations as redeemed children 
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to God, and the nature and relations to him of his empire 
at large, that they may be instantly qualified to render 
perfect obedience in all their agency, and fill the lofty 
stations to which he advances them! And what disclo- 

sures and manifestations he must continue to make to them 
from age to age, to sustain them in obedience, and carry 
them on in a continual progress in wisdom, virtue, and bless- 
edness, through an immortal existence ! 

. Instead, then, of an inaptness in our faculties to truthful 
thoughts of God, such as rationalists affirm, it is clear that 
we are susceptive of vast and perpetually augmenting mea- 
sures of knowledge respecting him and his kingdom; that 
he employs a great and almost boundless system of means to 
impart to us that knowledge; and that he actually ele- 
vates and is to elevate those whom he redeems, to a great- 
ness and resplendence of vision and understanding that 
ineffably surpass the loftiest degrees of intelligence we reach 
in this life. 

Mr. Mansel has thus mistaken the nature of the barriers 
that limit our knowledge of divine things. They do not lie 
in any inaptness of our faculties to receive the truths of 
natural and revealed religion, or any contradictoriness of 
those truths to our reason. No obstacle of that kind exists 
in us to the most comprehensive and perfect intelligence. 
The only limitations to our knowledge lie on the one hand 
in the sphere of the revelations that are made to us; God 
giving us instruction only on subjects—such as his existence, 
character, will, agency, works, purposes, our duty, our des- 
tiny,—the knowledge of which is needful to us in our pre- 
sent condition :—and, on the other, in our inability, from the 
finiteness of our faculties, to grasp so vast a sum of know- 
ledge as he places in our reach through the medium of his 
works, his word, and the enlightening and elevating aids of 
his Spirit. Mr. M. has accordingly taken a wrong method 
of confuting those whom he opposes. Pantheism is not to 
be overthrown by admitting ashare of the false postulates on 
which it founds its rejection of natural and revealed religion ; 
but by confuting those arbitrary and irrational assumptions, 
and directly verifying the truth by its proper evidences. It 
is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Mansel took this course ; 
as his volume is now likely to subserve the scheme he meant 
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to overthrow, and obstruct the cause of natural and revealed 
religion which it was his aim to promote. 





Arr. Il.—Norers on Soripture. 


Matraew xxi. 13—xxtv. 32. 


Matt. xxiii. 13-36. Our Lord’s purpose in this address 
to the Scribes and Pharisees, it is probable, was twofold ; 
to warn the Scribes and Pharisees themselves of their peril- 
ous condition, and to portray in the hearing of the people 
the true character of those whose authority, as the occupiers 
of the seat of Moses, he had just before recognised and pro- 
longed. The latter, however, we may regard as the chief 
purpose; for he had already in a less public manner said 
to the Scribes and Pharisees nearly the same things (Luke 
xi. 37-54). On that occasion his language provoked a vehe- 
ment attack upon him, which he did not see proper to pre- 
vent. But now he allowed no gainsaying (Matt. xxii. 46). 
He stood in his own temple. They were his last words of 
warning to them and to the people, and fell upon their 
minds with amazing power. We cannot err in believing 
that no words were ever uttered by man with so much 
majesty and awe-striking effect. 

But why, it may be inquired, did our Lord recognise and 
prolong the authority of such teachers, for any purpose, 
even for a moment? They were dissemblers, perverters 
rather than faithful expounders of the law, blind guides, 
filled with hypocrisy and iniquity, children of hell (v. 15) 
from which they could not escape, but by miracles of 
grace (vs. 33). This question touches a grave difficulty, 
the solution of which is to be sought for, as we conceive, in 
the mysteries of Providence, or more precisely, in the scheme 
of the Divine administration towards Israel as the elect 
people. Secularized and corrupt as the nation had become, 
(and especially its rulers and teachers), it was God’s purpose 
to make a still further trial of it under the dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit. This our Lord obscurely intimated in 
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his reply to the Pharisees and Sadducees, when they desired 
him to show them a sign from heaven. (See notes on Matt. 
xii. 38, and xvi. 1-4.) On another occasion he made the 
same intimation more publicly, as we learn from Luke xi. 
29, 30, to which, as in some respects more explicit, we will 
turn. It may be paraphrased thus: “This is an evil gene- 
ration” —a wicked race—“They seek a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given to it”—more than they already have 
in my miraculous works—“ but the sign of Jonas the pro- 
phet. For as Jonas” after being preserved three days and 
three nights in the body of the fish, and his wonderful deli- 
verance therefrom, “ was a sign unto the Ninevites” during 
forty days (Jonah i. 17, iii. 4), “so shall the Son of Man,” 
after being preserved three days and three nights in the 
grave and his wonderful deliverance therefrom, “ be a sign,” 
during forty years, unto this generation.* 

The personal history of Jonah considered as a type of our 
Lord’s burial in the grave of Joseph, begins to be applicable 
at his resurrection. The deliverance of Jonah, which we 
doubt not was well known to the Ninevites, stamped his 
mission with Divine authority, and the deliverance of our 
Lord’s body from the power of death and the grave (repre- 
sented by the preservation of Jonah), was that further sign, 
which he foretold they should have. This sign or further 
proof, the apostles preached with great power (Acts i. 22, 
ii. 31, iv. 33, vii. 56), to that people during nearly forty 
years,—God confirming their testimony by the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit and the mighty works they performed. 
Thus considered, this was the greatest of the signs given to 
the nation. It was a permanent or continuing sign, during 
the remainder of their national existence, and in this respect 
differed from the miracles which our Lord had previously 
performed. 

However this may be, the event shows that God intended 
to spare the nation, such as it was, and its teachers and 





* The forty days’ respite in the case of Nineveh (Jonah iii. 4), it is sup- 

ed, typically or mystically represented the years of respite which were to 

e allowed to Je em after our Lord’s resurrection, or perhaps we should 

say after the commencement of our Lord’s public ministry; inasmuch as the 

forty days, in the case of Nineveh, commenced with the beginning of Jonah’s 
preaching. 
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rulers, depraved and wicked as they were, a little longer; 
peradventure they would yet repent, when they should have 
the further sign of the resurrection of Jesus, proved to them 
by evidence which they could not doubt, and preached to 
them and confirmed by signs and wonders wrought by the 
apostles. It was in the execution of this purpose (as we 
suppose), our Lord recognised and prolonged the authority 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, not for any good thing he saw 
either in the nation or in its teachers or rulers. We add 
a few observations upon some of these verses. 

Verse 13. ‘But woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men ; for ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them 
that are entering to go in.” 

This was the characteristic sin of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. They lived in times the like of which had never 
been before. The kingdom of God had been brought nigh 
(Matt. xi..13. See note, and Luke xvi. 16). Their privi- 
leges and responsibilities were greater than those of their 
predecessors (Matt. xiii. 17; Luke x. 24). It was for this 
reason, we suppose, our Lord began his enumeration of 
their enormous sins with this. Not content with resisting 
for themselves the most conclusive evidence of the divine 
authority of John the Baptist’s mission, and of his own, 
they were unceasingly malicious and perseveringly active 
in perverting it. They took away the key of (or rather say 
to) knowledge from the people (Luke xi. 52), thus closing 
or barring up the door, as far as it was in their power, to 
all who otherwise might have been inclined to enter the 
kingdom. (See Matt. xi, 18, 19, xii. 24; Luke vii. 29, 30, 
33, 34; also, John vii. 20, viii. 48, 49, 52, x. 20.) 

Verse 14. “But woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye (xarsehere greedily eat up) devour widows’ 
houses, and for («popacs: a show or pretext to cover up your 
real intent) a pretence (pray long), make long prayer; there- 
fore (did rodro on account of this pretext), ye shall receive (more 
abundant, severer) greater (condemnation) damnation.” 

Avarice, which did not spare the poor and unprotected— 
merciless avarice, was another of their enormoussins. Prac- 
tised, as it was by them, under pretence of religion, and 
covered up by hypocritical prayers, it may be regarded as 
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a kind of form of that vice which was peculiar to their caste 
or class, as spiritual guides. It was their character and 
office which gave them access to their victims. The apostle 
Paul warned Timothy (1 Tim. vi. 5), against some in the 
church, even in his day, who regarded religion as a thing 
valuable only so far as it might be made subservient to 
lucre (see 2 Pet. ii. 1), and the history of the church, in all 
ages since, shows an uninterrupted succession of such teach- 
ers from the Scribes and Pharisees, whom the Lord thus 
severely condemned. 

Verses 15-31. These verses cannot be made plainer by 
any comment. 

They show how zealous these men were in propagating 
their (so called) religious scheme of doctrines, supported by 
the most absurd interpretations of the Scriptures, and how 
little influence their religious opinions had upon their moral 
and religious character. Punctilious as they were in the 
observation of small things, and imposing and beautiful as 
their exterior life appeared, they were, within, like sepul- 
chres, full of rottenness and all uncleanness. Under pre- 
text of being more holy than their fathers, and vainly disa- 
vowing their deeds, they were treading closely in their 
footsteps; and were at that moment meditating the com- 
mission of the most heaven-daring of the nation’s crimes. 
Well knowing their character and their purposes, the Lord 
added : 

Verse 32. “Fill ye up then the measure of your fath- 
ers.” Fill ye up, then, to the full, the measure of the di- 
vine forbearance towards your nation, which your fathers, 
in all their generations, have been filling. 

This verse is to be regarded as permissive and predictive, 
not as an exhortation or command. Asif the Saviour had 
said: “Seeing you are inflexibly bent upon putting me to 
death, and thus putting an end to your own existence as a 
nation, by the most atrocious of your sins, God will permit 
you to have yourown way. But how, then, will it be pos- 
sible for you to escape the severest punishment ?” 

The permission thus given to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and through them to the nation itself, was indispensable to 
the accomplishment of their purpose of putting him to 
death. No one, not the whole nation, not Satan himself, 
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nor all together, had power to take the life of the Lord 
against his will, or without his permission (John x. 18). 
The time, the place, and the occasion concur to show that 
these words should be understood in this sense. They may 
remind us of the like permission soon afterwards given to 
Satan, as soon as he had taken corporeal possession of Judas 
Iscariot (John xiii. 27; see note in Journal, vol. vii. pp. 
303-305). } 

Verse 33. “Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 

The Saviour does not positively affirm that hell was their 
destination, and damnation their doom: for with God all 
things are possible ; but, considered as a question, what other 
answer could they return to it? Yet, notwithstanding their 
extreme wickedness, they were to be spared, and borne 
with a little longer, and still further trial given them, as 
we have seen, in order that they might repent and believe, 
or display more fully their character, and the justice of 
God in their punishment. (See Rom. ix. 17.) The event 
of this further trial the Saviour foresaw and foretold for the 
warning of such as would give heed to it. 

Verses 34-36. “ Wherefore”—referring to what he had 
said (in verses 32, 33),—“ behold I send you”—meaning, I 
will send you, after my resurrection—“ prophets, and wise 
men, and scribes, and some of them ye shall [will] kill and 
crucify, and some of them shall ye [ye will] scourge in your 
synagogues, and persecute from city to city, that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zacharias, the 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. Verily, I say unto you, all these things shall 
[will] come upon this generation.” 

These words, as already intimated, were a prediction of 
the issue of the trial of the nation under the dispensation of 
the Holy Spirit. As that dispensation was still future, the 
official titles or names afterwards given to those by whose 
agency it was carried on, would not have been understood 
if the Saviour had employed them. Hence he adopted 
from the synagogue, those most analogous to the prospec- 
tive institutions of the gospel, as best adapted to convey 
his meaning; intending by “prophets, wise men, and 
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scribes,” the apostles and other ministers of the word, whom 
he soon after sent forth to preach the gospel to the nation ; 
who labored in their midst, till Jerusalem was destroyed, 
and the people dispersed by the Romans. The cruel treat- 
ment which he foretold they would receive, he had before 
predicted in the parable of the marriage (Matt. xxii. 6; see 
xxiv. 9; John xv. 20, xvi. 2), and Paul refers to it as a histor- 
ical fact in his first epistle to the Thessalonians (ii. 14-17), 
written (it is supposed) about nineteen years after this time. 
And if minute accounts of the persecutions of Christians 
during this last period of the Jewish State had been trans- 
mitted to us, we doubt not they would most abundantly 
verify this prediction of the Saviour in all its particulars. 
See note on Matt. xii. 43-45, Journ. vol. xi. 244, 5.) 

But what is especially noticeable in this last denunciation 
is, that our Lord regards the Scribes and Pharisees both as 
individuals and as the representatives of the nation from its 
origin. Being the elect nation under the covenant, the peo- 
ple were dealt with as a corporate person, identically one 
and the same in all their generations. In this character 
and capacity, the privileges of the kingdom had been cove- 
nanted to the nation, and when forfeited, they were taken 
away from it as such. Upon the same principle, the guilt 
which former generations had incurred and accumulated 
was to be charged to the account of the last. The punish- 
ment which the Divine justice inflicted for the nation’s sins 
thus considered (besides the national loss of the covenanted 
blessings), was the utter ruin of their commonwealth, and 
the subjection of the people to the power of the Gentiles: 
in other words temporal judgments; which only, the nation 
as such could suffer. But these included particular inflic- 
tions upon the people individually, more or less intense 
respectively, according to their ill-desert. This no doubt 
was very various, yet in none so great, that the punishment 
due to it could not be averted by repentance towards God 
and faith in their rejected Messiah. Many of the priests, 
as we learn from the Acts of the Apostles (vi. 7), though 
they had been zealous and active enemies of Jesus, during 
his public ministry, afterwards became obedient to the faith ; 
and the Pharisee, Saul of Tarsus, though he took an active 
part in fulfilling the prophecy (Acts vii. 58, viii. 1, xxvi. 
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10, 11; 1 Tim. i. 15, 16), is another example of the Divine 
clemency. That there was among this corrupt people an 
election of grace is proved by many places (Rom. xi. 4, 5; 
Acts xxi. 20), and it was no doubt in part for the sake of 
gathering these that the days of vengeance were postponed 
(see 2 Pet. iii. 9). But to return to the principal point of 
this passage. 

Our Lord charged the nation not only with the blood of 
their own prophets, but with the guilt of all the righteous 
blood shed upon the earth from the blood of righteous Abel. 
In what sense, it may be inquired, could the nation be 
charged with crimes which neither they nor their fathers, 
from the time they were chosen as the elect nation, had 
committed? Mr. Alford remarks, “that the murder of 
Abel was the first in the strife between unrighteousness and 
holiness; and as the Jews now represent the murderers of 
' the first, they must bear the vengeance of the whole in 
God’s day of wrath.” Without controverting the views of 
learned men upon obscure questions, the writer may be 
allowed to suggest, that the ground or cause of the nation’s 
guilt for crimes committed from the beginning of the world, 
is to be sought for, in their relation, as a people, to the 
scheme of redemption. In God’s purpose, the day of final 
retribution for the sins of the world, for the removal of the 
curse and the restitution of all things, is inseparably con- 
nected with the advent and kingdom of Christ; and the 
time had now come for the accomplishment of these events. 
Nothing was wanting on the part of God, and nothing was 
required of that generation, but the hearty reception of the 
Lord Jesus, as their Messiah, with the obedience of faith. 
By rejecting him they postponed (so to speak) the execution 
of the Divine plan. In other words, instrumentally they 
prolonged the curse, and put off the day of God’s righteous 
retribution of all the sins committed since the fall, and con- 
sequently were themselves responsible as a nation, for the 
guilt of sins which, but for them, would at that time have 
been avenged: for as a nation, they were a party to the 
covenant at Horeb, and as subjects of the law (which was 
declaratory of the conditions to be fulfilled by the people 
on their part) they were bound by its terms, and responsi- 
ble for all the consequences of the breach thereof, one of 
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which was, as we have seen, the postponement of the day 
of retribution. This reasoning is analogous to that employ- 
ed in the note on Matt. ii. 17,18, and Jer. xxxi. 15, to 
which the reader is referred. 

It cannot be necessary to add, that the actual issues or 
events of God’s covenant with Israel were foreseen (Acts 
xv. 19). They were not only foreseen, but actually pro- 
vided for, in the scheme of. redemption, which included 
all possible issues of each and every of its subordinate 
parts. 

Having now done with the Scribes and Pharisees, our 
Lord closed his public ministry by an address to the nation. 
To enter at all into his conceptions the reader must con- 
sider with profound attention the time, the place, the occa- 
sion, the people addressed, their history, their relations to 
God by covenant, the consequences of their sinful rejection 
of the Lord Jesus to themselves as a nation and a race, and 
to the world. We call it an Apostrophe, and such it is. 
But so vast are the thoughts it expresses, so deep the emo- 
tions that prompted them, so comprehensive the appeal, and 
in all these respects, so far above the conceptions of the 
actual audience, that we may with equal propriety regard 
it as a Divine Soliloquy or the Lord’s declaration to himself 
of his own faithfulness to his covenant engagements, and of 
his reasons for withdrawing the special care and providence 
he had hitherto extended to the nation. Let us attend to 
some of the particulars. 

Verse 37. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem.” 

Many great and glorious purposes are connected with 
Jerusalem. The Saviour himself called it the city of the 
great king (Matt. v. 35; see Ps. xlviii. 2). God himself had 
chosen it (1 Kings xi. 18), and resolved to establish it (1 
Kings xv. 4), and will dwell in the midst of it (Zech. viii. 
3), and make it a rejoicing (2 Kings xxiii. 27), and a joy to 
the whole earth (Isaiah lxv. 18, 19). This purpose he will 
never abandon or change (Zech. i. 17, ii. 12). That a city 
of such exalted privileges, and so glorious a destiny, should 
madly cast them all away, or even momentarily disregard 
them, was a matter of profound astonishment and grief. 
This is intimated by the repetition. It is more to our pur- 
pose, however, to observe, that under this name, the Saviour 
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summons the whole nation, in all its generations, living and 
dead, before him, to hear these, his last words, as if he had 
said: “O my people, my people—my people by choice and 
covenant—how often would I have gathered you,” &c. 

vs. 87. “that killest the prophets and stonest them 
that are sent unto thee.” (See Isa. iv. 4; Luke xiii. 33-34.) 

Plainly, our Lord refers, by these words, to former gene- 
rations of the nation, and his dealings with them, from the 
beginning ; not merely to events which had occurred during 
his advent and appearing in the flesh. We know not that 
any prophet had been killed during our Lord’s personal 
ministry except John the Baptist, whom Herod killed. But 
what is especially noticeable is, that our Lord characterizes 
this highly favored city only by its heaven-daring crimes. 
The prophets were God’s ambassadors. But had they been 
only the ambassadors of an earthly king, they should have 
been received with honor, and their persons regarded as 
sacred. 

An earthly king would have avenged, to the extent of 
his power, the dishonor done him by such flagrant wrongs 
done to his servants; but God had not only forborne to ex- 
terminate the nation, for repeated offences, but even pre- 
served and protected it until at length he sent his Son, say- 
ing, according to the representation of the parable: “They 
will reverence my Son” (Matt. xxi. 37, and note). Thus our 
Lord enhances the effect of the appeal, by contrasting the 
goodness and forbearance of God with the ingratitude and 
crimes of the nation. 

vs. 37. “how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together even as a hen (bird) gathereth her chickens 
(nestlings), under her wings, and ye would not.” 

Our Lord spoke these words in the majesty of his pre- 
existent nature (1 Cor. x. 9). They imply that he had ever 
been with the nation, and watchful over it, and ever ready 
to gather its scattered and oppressed children from under 
the power of their enemies, and foster and protect them 
with the most tender and affectionate care. (See Ps. lxxxi. 
13-16.) How strangely these words must have sounded in 
the ears of the Scribes and Pharisees, who regarded him 
merely as a mortal man, like themselves. (See John viii. 
58, 59, and 56, 57.) In uttering them, he had no special 
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regard to his audience, but rather to his own greatness and 
glory, and the divine scheme into which the election of 
Israel entered and formed an important part. The tempo- 
rary failure, or perhaps we should say the postponement, of 
the glorious consummation‘of this scheme, was not his fault, 
but theirs. They would not be gathered and blessed by 
him. They had reached the outermost limits of the divine 
forbearance, and would soon pass beyond them. With pro- 
phetic words, he therefore adds the sentence of the divine 
judgment for their national sins: 

Verse 38. “Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” 

As if he had said: “ Behold, the land which God cove- 
nanted to your fathers, to be your dwelling-place in all 
your generations, is abandoned of God. His special care 
and providence over it are withdrawn. It is left*to your- 
selves, to keep and protect as best you can. Soon it will be 
desolate. 

The strength of the nation never consisted in its num- 
bers. Moses taught the people (Deut. vii. 7), that the Lord 
did not choose them because they were more in number 
than any people; for they were the fewest of all people 
(Ps. ev. 12). Their strength and safety lay in the cove- 
nanted care and the special providence of God, as their 
whole history abundantly proves (Deut. iii. 22, xx. 4, xxxii. 
30; Exod. xiv. 14; Lev. 26,8; Josh. xxiii. 10; Ps. xxxv. 
1, xliv. 4, 5), and that care and providence had been ex- 
tended to them, during all their diversified fortunes, until 
this time. He was their king; and although in the days of 
Samuel they demanded another king to rule them, like all 
the nations (1 Sam. viii. 5, 9), yet he continued his theo- 
cratical rule over them through the kings he gave them, and 
even covenanted with David that his own anointed should 
descend from his loins (Acts ii. 30; Ps. exxxii.11). By the 
words we are now considering, the Theocracy was virtually, 
and even formally, withdrawn. The consequences of this 
change in their relations were foreshadowed by the word 
“desolate,” but plainly declared, soon afterwards, to four of 
the disciples, in his prophetical discourse upon the Mount 
of Olives. 


Verse 39. “For I say unto you, ye shall not see me 
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henceforth till ye say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 

We regard this verse as a part of the apostrophe to the 
nation, as before explained, not as addressed especially to the 
auditory actually present in the temple. They import the ex- 
cision of the nation from the high privileges of the covenant 
they had forfeited; yet without extinguishing the hope of 
the inferior blessings of an earthly pre-eminence among the 
nations in the world to come under Messiah’s reign. (See 
notes on Matt. xxi. 43, 44.) But to come to particulars. 

Our Lord connects the desolation he had just before 
spoken of, with his withdrawal from the nation as their 
Messiah and covenanted King. They imply, that he will 
not appear to them again to be rejected ;—that is to say, his 
withdrawal from the nation, and the consequent desolation 
of their land, shall continue as long as their unbelief and 
disobedience. They imply also that when their unbelief and 
disobedience as a nation shall cease, and their hearts be 
prepared to receive him, then he will appear to them again ; 
extend his care and protection to them, and repair their 
desolations. If we now turn to Acts xv. 16, we shall find 
(not the times and seasons, but) the event upon which the 
return of the Divine favor is made to depend. It will be 
when the visitation of the Gentiles is over, and God has 
taken out of them a people for his name,—in other words, 
it will be after the closing of the present dispensation of the 
gospel among all nations. But-then will that kingdom of 
priests, covenanted to Israel at Horeb (into which both 
Jews and Gentiles may now enter), be completely formed, 
and nothing will remain for Israel according to the flesh, 
but the glories of the earthly kingdom which their fathers 
coveted. We add, it is plain from other Scriptures (see 
Heb. ix. 28; Zech. xii.), that the Lord will never again 
appear to any generation of the nation in the humble garb 
of human flesh, but only in his glory as the Son of Man for. 
the judging and ruling of all the kindreds and nations of the 
earth (Matt. xxv. 31). Of this event, restored Israel may 
have a sign which will not be given to other nations (Matt. 
iv. 5, 6). 

Matt. xxiv.1. “ And Jesus went out and departed from 
the temple,”—and Jesus coming out of the temple was 
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going away from it—“ and his disciples came to him for to 
show him the buildings of the temple,”—when his disciples 
came up to point out to him its structures and magnificence 
(Mark xiii. 1; Luke xxi. 5). 

The disciples were Galileans, and probably much less 
familiar with the temple than the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 
On this account, perhaps, they were more sensibly struck 
with its beauty and grandeur. Thinking that their Master 
would share in their admiration, they desired to detain him 
while they could survey it together. But whatever may 
have been the motives of the disciples, the fact shows how 
little they understood our Lord’s nature. As in their pre- 
vious intercourse with him, they seem to have regarded 
him on this occasion also, as aman like themselves, in all the 
essentials of his nature, not as one to whom all the glories of 
the universe were familiarly known. But the special design 
of this verse is, as we suppose, to introduce our Lord’s 
reply. 

Verse 2. “And Jesus said unto them, See ye not all 
these things ?”—are ye looking at these things ?—“ Verily, 
I say unto you, there shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down,”—the days will 
come in which there shall not be left one stone upon another 
that shall not be thrown down (Luke xxi. 6). 

We are not ‘informed that the Saviour halted, as the dis- 
ciples evidently desired he should; but we may suppose at 
least that he momentarily turned, and extending his hands 
towards the temple as if to demonstrate the meaning of his 
words, pronounced the startling prediction in the text. It 
was new to them; he had given no intimation of the kind 
before in public, or even in his private intercourse with 
them. Yet they believed it. Their confidence in him was 
implicit, as the next verse shows. But how, by what means, 
and when? They presumed not to ask him. The predic- 
tion, they well knew, would be regarded as criminal (not to 
say blasphemous) by their countrymen (Acts vi. 13, 14; 
Matt. xxvi. 61, xxvii.40; Mark xiv. 58). If it were 
generally known, it would expose their Master to great per- 
sonal danger. It was, therefore, a matter not to be much 
spoken of, even among themselves, and never except in 
the most confidential way. With such impressions, they 
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pursued their accustomed way from the temple to the 
Mount of Olives, in silence, as the evangelists allow us to 
suppose. But afterwards, 

(Verse 3.) “As he sat upon the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples”—four of the disciples, Peter, James, John, and 
Andrew (Mark xiii. 3),—“ came unto him privately saying ; 
Tell us” [confidentially] when shall these things be, and 
what the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world” 
[cswvog]. 

The fact that only four of the disciples, so far as we know, 
ventured to broach the subject of this prediction to the Sa- 
viour, and then only in a private or confidential way, shows 
that for some reason, if not that before suggested, the dis- 
ciples thought it improper to question him publicly about 
the prediction, or even before the whole company of the 
disciples. But waiving further observations on this point, 
we proceed to the particulars upon which these disciples 
desired information. To ascertain these, we must determine 
the sense in which they themselves understood, and put 
their questions; and it is important to do so. Our Lord 
knew their meaning, and it is reasonable to suppose he re- 
sponded to it, so far as the information called for was proper 
to be given. If this assumption be allowed, the sense in 
which the questions, were understood by the disciples may 
guide us to some extent in the interpretation of our Lord’s 
answer; but not throughout; for nothing can be plainer 
than that the disciples entertained very imperfect views of 
the great events which they inquired about. 

Most readers of the New Testament, and perhaps most 
commentators, take it for granted, that the disciples put 
these questions in the sense in which they are now generally 
understood; but this assumption requires investigation, as 
will appear, if we consider them separately. 

The first question, “ When shall these things be?” re- 
lates particularly, and we doubt not, exclusively, to the 
destruction of the temple foretold, in general terms, in the 
preceding (2d) verse. If we turn to Luke (xxi. 5, 7), we 
find no other antecedent to which “ these things” cdn be re- 
ferred. The stress of this question lies upon the time: 
“ When shall the temple be destroyed—when shall it be so 
entirely demolished that not one stone of it shall be left 
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upon another?” According to Mark and Luke, this was 
the only event upon which they asked for further informa- 
tion. “ When shall these things be, and what the sign when 
these things shall come to pass—be fulfilled.” 

The second question relates to the Lord’s appearing, and 
particularly to the sign of it:—“ What the sign (ris 7s 
rapoudiag) of thy coming?” The disciples had been with 
him in the temple (xxiii. 1), and it is probable had left it 
with him. They had heard his parting words: “ Ye shall 
not see me henceforth till ye say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” (Ps. exviii. 26.) This declaration 
implied that his ministry at Jerusalem was ended, and that 
he was about to withdraw from the city, and remain absent 
from it, at least for a time, the length of which would 
depend upon the disposition of the people towards him. But 
it contained no intimation of the place he was about to retire 
to, nor of any sign or token of his return, after the people 
should be willing to receive him. On these points, or such 
as these, the disciples desired him to speak; but their own 
conceptions of them (we are justified by other passages in 
saying) were very imperfect. We must not suppose the 
disciples had in their mind the Lord’s appearance from 
heaven in glory and power, or that they intended to inquire 
about such an appearance. They did not at that time even 
know whither he was going; but wherever it might be, it 
is probable they expected to accompany him, and remain 
with, and return with him. This is evident from John 
xiii. 36, 37, xiv. 5, xvi. 17, 18, 28,29. They had no con- 
ception or thought of his going out of the world, nor of the 
means by which his exit from the world would be accom- 
plished (John xx. 9; Luke xviii. 34, xxiv. 21). We must 
therefore understand the word (rapovgias) translated coming, 
in its primary signification, of being present,* in his proper 





* The word xapovoa is several times used in the epistles, to signify our 
Lord’s appearance from heaven: 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. ii. 19, iii. 18, iv. 
15, v. 28; 2 Thess. ii. 1,8; Jamesv. 7,8; 2 Pet. i. 16; iii. 4; 1 John ii. 28, 
(and when so used it is synonymous with emgdvea and uroxédvyus, or nearly 
so) but this use of the word in all these places is founded upon that which 
our Lord makes of it in Matt. xxiv. 27, 37, 39, in his reply to these questions 
of the disciples, and is altogether different from that in which the disciples 
here use the word. It it noticeable that neither Mark nor Luke uses this 
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person, as in 2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, where Paul speaks of the 
coming (rapovsia) of Titus. (See 1 Cor. xvi. 17; 2 Cor. x. 10; 
Philip. i. 26, and ii. 12, where it is used as the contrasting 
word to arom, being absent.) His being present again 
after a period of absence implied his return from some 
place of which they were ignorant; and nothing more is 
involved in the question, or can be intended, when we con- 
sider how little the disciples at that time knew of the future. 
Nor did these disciples comprehend the answer of our Lord 
to their questions, at least in some of its most important 
particulars, until they received the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. This will appear if we consider that Peter, who was 
one of them, two days afterwards did not know why he 
could not then follow his Master to the place whither he 
was going (John xiii. 36, 37, xiv. 5, xvi. 17, 18, 28, 29). 
Their third question respected the ending (roi aidivos) of the 
world. It is not improbable that many readers mistake the 
meaning of the disciples in this inquiry. It is reasonable 
to suppose, that with the rest of their countrymen, they 
believed that the Levitical economy which they then 
enjoyed, would terminate and merge in the kingdom of the 
Messiah ; and as they fully believed that he was the Mes- 
siah, and had confessed him as such (Matt. xvi. 16, 17), they 
naturally connected his return and the establishment of his 
kingdom, not only with the ending of the (amv) economy 
under which they then lived, but with a new one, far more 
happy and glorious (Acts i. 6). We need not inquire what 
changes they supposed would be wrought in the transition. 
They had heard out of the law, that the Christ, when he 
should take possession of his throne and kingdom, would 
abide for ever (John xii. 34); that his kingdom was an ever- 
lasting kingdom, that shall not pass away or be destroyed ; 
that it should be universal and exceedingly glorious (Ps. 
Ixxii. 8; Dan. vii. 14). So great a change necessarily in- 
volved the termination of the present (av) order of things 
(seculorum ordo), and hence the disciples naturally connected 
the end of the world (cwrsAéiag roi didivos) with the return of 





word in recording our Lord’s reply; nor do any of the evangelists employ 
it in any connection, except Matthew, and he in this chapter only—verses 3, 
27, 37, and 89. 
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their Master to Jerusalem. It should be considered also, 
that the disciples had no conception of the events which 
were to occur between the destruction of the temple and 
the Lord’s return, nor of the length of time between these 
events. Nor can we infer from anything our Lord had 
previously said, or from their knowledge of the Divine pur- 
poses, or their expectations, that they understood the pur- 
pose for which the temple would be destroyed—whether it 
would be in judgment, for the sins of the nation, or to 
replace it by another, more magnificent or more suitable to 
the glory of the expected kingdom. They took it for granted 
also, that the Levitical economy would continue until it 
should be superseded by Messiah’s reign. This is evident 
from the form of their question, “ What the sign of thy 
coming and of the end of the (amv) world.” One and the 
same sign, they supposed, would serve for both these events. 
Had they understood the Divine purpose to open a dispen- 
sation of the gospel to the Gentiles, of long continuance, 
between these events, it is natural to suppose they would 
have changed the order of their questions, and asked a sign 
for each event,—* What will the sign of the consummation 
of this (av) dispensation, and what the sign of thy coming 
to establish thy kingdom ?” 

The words cwvréAsing tov asmwvog should be rendered the end 
or consummation of the age or dispensation, or the expiration 
of the age. There is no reason to suppose the disciples 
intended to inquire about the end of the world (in the com- 
mon acceptation of the phrase) or the consummation of all 
earthly things. The great matter of interest to them was 
the establishment of their Master’s kingdom. This they 
thought could not be expected till he should appear again 
at Jerusalem, and supersede the existing polity of the nation 
by establishing hisown. Hence they connected these closely 
related events in one question, under the preconceived opi- 
nion or expectation of their concurrent occurrence. The 
phrase cuvreAsia rov cuwwog occurs in the gospels, only in Matt. 
xiii. 89, 40, 49, xxviii. 20 (see Heb. ix. 26), where it de- 
notes the consummation of the present order of things in 
the world. In the mind of the Saviour that event was much 
more remote than the disciples conceived it to be; yet in 
all those places, the period denoted by the phrase reaches 
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to and connects with the outward establishment of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom. The disciples (not knowing of the destrue- 
tion of their nation, the dispersion of their people, the calling 
of the elect church out of the Gentiles, to be continued 
through many generations), thought the kingdom would be 
joined upon and immediately succeed the Levitical econo- 
my (Acts i. 6). The Saviour knew the misconception, but 
left it for the Holy Spirit to correct; while he adapted his 
language to the course of events as he foresaw them. 

It is important to apprehend correctly the sense or mean- 
ing of the disciples in the inquiries they propounded to the 
Saviour. In a general sense they constitute the subject of 
his reply, but owing to the imperfection of their knowledge, 
and their ignorance and misconceptions of the Divine pur- 
poses, they are not to be regarded as arrangements adopted 
by our Lord in his prophetical reply, much less are we 
authorized to suppose that he limited his meaning to their 
conceptions of the events they inquired about. 

Verses 4, 5. “ And Jesus answered and said to them, 
Take heed that no one deceive you: for many shall come 
in my name, saying, I am [the] Christ, and shall deceive 
many.” 

This caution was suggested by the misapprehension of the 
disciples as to the manner of his return. They thought of 
his going away from Jerusalem as he had gone before, and of 
his returning, as he had returned before. (See note on vs. 2.) 
Under the influence of this error (supposing it to continue) 
they might be in danger of being led astray by false Christs 
who would appear in that way. Hence he assures them in 
effect, that any one appearing in the manner, in which they 
supposed he would appear, would be a deceiver, especially 
if he openly assumed the character and title of Christ. He, 
the true Messiah, would never again appear in this way. 
But he did not pause in his discourse to tell them how he 
should appear. 

That was to be taught them by events, by the ministry of 
angels (Acts i. 10, 11, iii. 21), and by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. Why then, it may be inquired, did the Saviour 
give them this caution—“ Take heed that no one deceive you.” 
What he said on this occasion was not, as we suppose, espe- 
cially designed for the four disciples whom he thus addressed. 
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It was for the public instruction of all that people, as well 
those who should not become his followers, as those who 
should. The misapprehension of the disciples as to the 
manner of Messiah’s coming to establish his kingdom was 
common to the nation at that time, and has been in all 
their generations since. This caution, therefore, though 
not necessary to guard the apostles against deceivers (other 
and more effectual means having been appointed, in respect 
to them, for that purpose), was necessary for multitudes of 
that people who were to be less favored. No unbelieving 
Jew expects that the Messiah will appear in the clouds of 
heaven. This is a doctrine of Christianity which the Jews 
reject. The caution, therefore, we regard as a warning to 
Jews, especially designed to guard them against deceivers, 
who were to arise from time to time during the whole of 
their future history, and through this common error of the 
nation, mislead all who denied or would not regard the 
Divine mission and authority of the Lord Jesus. 

It is noticeable, too, that our Lord here expressly claims 
the name or title of Christ—(“ Many. shall come in my 
name, saying, I am Christ”)—thereby showing that the out- 
ward assumption of the title was another note or mark by 
which deceivers might be infallibly known. (See notes on 
Matt. xi. 3, xvi. 20.) For the reader must remember, that 
hitherto he had not publicly assumed that character (John 
x. 24), and did not, until he was adjured by the High 
Priest to avow the character which he sustained (Matt. 
xxvi. 63; Mark xiv. 61; Luke xxii. 67, 68). 

Verse 6. “And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
wars: See that ye be not troubled: For all these things 
must come to pass but (ro rA0¢) the end is not yet.” 

The special design of the prophecy of the appearing of 
false Christs was, as we have just said, to enforce a caution 
of the utmost importance, on account of the prevailing mis- 
apprehension of the Jews relative to the manner in which 
the Messiah would come to establish his kingdom. As to 
his first coming, they were right in supposing that he would 
appear after the manner of men (Matt. ii. 5; John vii. 41, 
27, 31; iv. 25). But having ignorantly rejected him asa 
false Christ, as a consequence of their error, they would be 
continually thereafter looking for another, who should come 
in the same way. 
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Now he adds: “ And ye shall hear of wars and rumors 
of wars.” But these would not be proximate signs of the 
end about which they inquired. We have here an example 
of the double sense and are able to show, with some proba- 
bility, the ground or reason of it. The disciples, as we have 
seen, thought that the end of the Levitical economy and of 
the existing physical order or condition of things in the 
world would concur in point of time, and that both would 
be followed cmmediately by Messiah’s kingdom, which 
they conceived would be exceedingly glorious. The Sa- 
viour’s conception was very different. He knew that a 
long interval was laid, in the Divine purpose, between the 
ending of the Levitical economy and his second coming—in 
other words, that the end of the Levitical economy would 
not mark or concur in point of time with the end of the 
existing physical order of things in the world (see note 
on Acts iii. 21, Vol. x. 573, 578), although the existing phy- 
sical order of things would be terminated by his coming in 
his kingdom. The different senses of the word (rho) end 
therefore result from the different conceptions the disciples 
and the Saviour had of the things inquired about; and the 
language is adapted to both these senses. The wars and 
the rumors of wars which he foretold would not be a proxi- 
mate sign of the end either of the Jewish polity, or of that 
period which, in the Divine purpose, had been appointed 
to precede the actual coming of Messiah’s kingdom (Acts 
iii. 21). 

A similar but more striking example of the double sense 
occurs in the 14th verse: “ And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world (omouyevn) for a witness 
unto all nations, and then shall (ro rsA0s) the end come.” 
The universal promulgation of the gospel for a witness, our 
Lord here declares, is the true sign of the end,—that is, of 
the end in the sense in which the disciples put their ques- 
tion, and in the sense which, in the Saviour’s mind, it really 
involved. The end of the Jewish state or polity, in fact, came 
when the gospel had been preached throughout the (omoupevy) 
inhabited portions of the earth, as it was at that time. (See 
Luke ii. 1, iv. 5, xxi. 26; Acts xi. 28, xvii. 6, 31, xix. 
27, xxiv. 5; Rom. x. 18; Heb. i. 6, ii. 5; Rev. iii. 10, 
xii. 9, xvi. 14; for the use of the word omovpevn; see also 
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Rom. i. 8.) The answer, thus understood, fully met the 
question in the sense it was put by the disciples. They 
were, in fact, incapable at that time of understanding it in 
any other sense, owing to their ignorance of the Divine pur- 
poses in regard to the calling of the Gentiles (Acts x. 34, 
35). Departing, however, from the destruction of the Jew- 
ish state as an epoch, and stretching through the then mys- 
terious and undefined period of mercy allotted to the Gen- 
tiles; the end of the present physical order of things and the 
epoch of Messiah’s kingdom will come, when this gospel 
shall have been preached, as it were a second time, through- 
out a much more extended (oxouwevy) area than that then 
occupied by the nations. This sense is involved in the 
prophecy of the third mission of the servants in the parable 
of the marriage (Matt. xxiii. 9; see notes ante pp. 89, 90). 

The words (réAo¢) end and (omovpevy) world, then both have, 
it is conceived, a double, that is a limited and an enlarged 
sense, corresponding with the limited sense in which the 
question was put by the disciples, and the enlarged sense 
in which it was understood by the Saviour. According to 
the conception of the disciples, the answer of our Lord was 
fulfilled, as the event showed, in the brief space of forty 
years—or less. According to our Lord’s conception of the 
question, as interpreted by the Divine purposes, his answer 
is yet in progress of fulfilment. According to this view, in 
the mind of the Saviour, the passage of which this verse 
forms the conclusion, really extends from the time of the 
delivery of the prophecy to his second coming, while in the 
mind of the disciples it could reach only to the end of the 
Jewish polity, with which they generally connected the 
return of their Master:—In other words, Besides the plain 
obvious meaning of the language, considered as responsive 
to the question of the disciples, in the sense in which they 
put it, there was a hidden meaning, founded upon the mys- 
teries of the kingdom (see Matt. chap. xiii.) which the Sa- 
viour left for the Holy Spirit to unfold to the apostles, in 
connexion with the,developments of his providence in a 
new dispensation. 

We pause not to consider whether this observation is ap- 
plicable to all the announcements of this passage. The 
question is difficult, and different views of it have been 
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entertained by commentators, ancient and modern. (See 
Grotius, Calovius, Jerome, Augustine, on vs.6.) That they 
were all designed as notes of personal warning to the apos- 
tles and the Christians of their age, and were fulfilled in 
their experience, we do not doubt, nor should we, even if 
there were no historical record of the events (compare vs. 9 
with John xvi. 2; Matt. xxii. 6; 1 Thess. ii. 15,16). Beyond 
this, we perceive no sufficient data for any certain conclusions. 

Verse 15. ‘“ When ye, therefore, shall see the abomina- 
tion of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand 
in the holy place (whoso readeth let him understand).” 

If we understand the word “end” (in the 6th and 14th 
verses), in the sense of the Saviour, this verse is a resuming, 
or going back from the yet future end of the present dis- 
pensation, to its beginning, or nearly. But if we under- 
stand it in the sense of the disciples, as denoting simply the 
end of the Jewish polity, this verse would be in regular 
prosecution of the prophetic narrative. Plainly, it is intro- 
ductory of the events and consequences of the siege of Jeru- 
salem. The language is figurative, and evidently addressed 
to the conceptions of Jewish readers. Luke, as his method 
is, expresses the same in plain language (chap. xxi. 20). 
We have had occasion repeatedly to employ the narrative 
of Luke as explanatory of Matthew (see Matt. xi. 12, xxvii. 
54), and shall have occasion to do so again in one of the 
most obscure places in the prophecy we are considering.’ 
But in order to clearness, we must pause here to state some 
general views, and with them connect the particular obser- 
vations we have to make. 

The whole of this prophecy may be distributed into four 
distinct periods, which are consecutive, except so far as the 
enlarged views of the Saviour imparted a mysterious, and 
thereby a twofold meaning to his language, as before ex- 
plained. These periods may be denoted: (1.) Jerusalem’s 
respite. (2.) Jerusalem’s desolation. (3.) The distress of the 
nations; and (4.) the advent of the Son of Man and the 
judgment of all nations. This distribution leaves out of 
view the parable of the ten virgins, the chronological order 
or sequence of which is not so distinctly marked as that of 
the other parts, and for that reason, it requires a separate 
consideration. 
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I. To the first of these periods we assign vs. 4-14 (in- 
clusive) of this chapter, and the corresponding verses of the 
other evangelists (Mark xiii. 5-13 ; and Luke xxi. 8-19). 
This period, as before observed, is the same as that denoted 
by the second mission of the servants, in the parable of the 
marriage (Matt. xxii. 4-6). (See notes, ante, pp. 87, 88, 
and 83.) 

The reader should reflect upon this coincidence. It is 
quite agreeable to our Lord’s manner of teaching (Matt. xiii. 
11); discriminating, as we had frequent occasion to remark, 
between the careless and unfriendly multitudes and his dis- 
ciples. It is alsoa beautiful example of the harmony which 
pervades his discourses upon this last great day of his pub- 
lic ministry. 

There is a difference, also, between the evangelists, in 
this part, too important to be overlooked. Mark and Luke 
omit the observation of the Saviour which Matthew records 
in the 14th verse: “ And this gospel, &c., shall be preached 
in ail the world (omouyevy), for a witness unto all nations, and 
then shall (ro rsAés) the end come.” In this expression, chief- 
ly, as we have seen, lies the double sense, which the disci- 
ples at that time were incapable of apprehending. But 
observe: Mark and Luke record only one of the questions 
of the disciples; that, namely, respecting the destruction of 
the temple; and consistently, therefore, they record only so 
much of the Saviour’s answer as had respect to that ques- 
tion. Indeed, if they had introduced into their narratives 
the matter of this 14th verse, it would have been due to 
accuracy, and even truth, to have introduced the other two 
questions of the disciples. The observation is important, 
because it shows us why we are not to look for a double 
sense in this portion of Mark and Luke. It is delightful 
to notice these congruities. They are designed; and al- 
though not commonly pointed out, even by the learned, 
they are really a perfect moral demonstration of the inspira- 
tion of the evangelists. No fabricator of false writings 
could make, or even imagine so nice an adjustment of parts. 
Nay, more—no writer, untaught by the Holy Spirit in the 
mysteries of the kingdom, could even perceive the need of 
it in this instance. 

II. Under the head of Jerusalem’s desolation we include 
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not only the actual destruction of the city by the Romans, 
but the continued desolation of the land, the captivity and 
dispersion of the people during the eighteen centurieg which 
have followed. The period is undefined in prophecy, but 
Luke relatively marks it as coextensive with the times of 
the Gentiles; perhaps he means the times of mercy ap- 
pointed to the Gentiles; as well as the times of their power 
(chap. xxi. 24). To the epoch of the destruction of the city 
by the Romans, we assign vs. 15-27 of this chapter; also 
Mark xiii. 14-23; and Luke xxi. 20, 21, 23, and the first 
clause of the 24th verse. To the ensuing ages of the deso- 
lation of the city and the land, and its subjection to Gentile 
power, and the condition of the people during the same 
period, we assign the 22d, and the last clause of the 24th 
verse of Luke xxi. Matthew xxiv .28, appears to refer espe- 
cially to the condition of the people during the same pro- 
longed period. Mark passes (at vs. 24), from the calamities 
immediately consequent upon the destruction of the city, to 
the third of the great periods before mentioned, without any 
notice of intervening events. Let us attend now to some of 
the particulars. 

Verses 16-22. “Then let them which be in Judea flee 
into the mountains: let him which is on the house-top not 
come down to take anything out of his house: neither let 
him which is in the field return back to take his clothes. 
And wo unto them that are with child, and to them that 
give suck in those days! But pray ye that your flight be 
not in the winter, neither on the sabbath-day : for then shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not since the beginning of 
the world to this time, no, nor ever shall be. And except 
those days should be shortened, there should no flesh be 
saved: but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened.” 

These verses contain cautions and directions applicable, 
evidently, to the Jews of that age. Resistance would be 
hopeless; escape impossible, if these cautions and directions 
were disregarded ; and destruction to those incapable of 
obeying them would be inevitable. 

Verses 23-27. “Then if any man shall say unto you, 
Lo, here zs Christ, or there; believe 2¢ not. For there shall 
arise false Christs, and false prophets, and shall show great 
signs and wonders; insomuch that, if <¢ were possible, 
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they shall deceive the very elect. Behold, I have told you 
before. Wherefore, if they shall say unto you, Behold, he 
is in the desert; go not forth: behold, Ae zs in the secret 
chambers ; believe 7 not. For as the lightning cometh out 
of the east, and shineth even unto the west; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be.” 

The Saviour here returns to his prediction of the appear- 
ance of false Christs, as if to impress it the more deeply 
upon the minds of his followers. We do not suppose that 
this was intended especially for the four disciples who ques- 
tioned him, or even for the apostles ; for we know that all 
but one of them suffered death before the destruction of the 
city. Nor would they, as before observed, be in danger of 
being deceived by false Christs or false prophets, for they 
were soon afterwards taught, by the Holy Spirit (see Acts 
i. 9-11, iii. 21), that their Master would not appear again 
(more humane), after the manner of men. To multitudes of 
the nation, however, to whom this gospel would be known, 
and who, by the happening of the events the Saviour fore- 
told, might be almost persuaded of his divine mission, 
these were benign warnings, to which it is not improbable 
many gave heed. 

Verses 26-27. “‘ Wherefore, if they shall say unto you 
Behold he is in the desert; go not forth: behold he zs in the 
secret chambers; believe 2¢ not. For as the lightning 
cometh out of the east, and shineth even unto the west; so 
shall also the coming of the Son of Man be.” 

We regard this 27th verse as a simile or comparison de- 
signed simply to show the difference between the manner of 
the appearance of the Son of Man, and of these false Christs. 
Our Lord does not affirm that he will, at the epoch of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, make his appearance, but that 
when he next appears, the manner of his appearance will 
be as different from that of these false Christs, as the ap- 
pearance of the lightning’s flash is from the natural approach 
of a human being. In other words: it will be as impossible 
to mistake his appearance for that of any other human 
being, as it will be to mistake a flash of lightning from one end 
of heaven to the other, for any other phenomenon of nature. 

Verse 28. “ For (and) wheresoever the carcass (ro wréipa) 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” 
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Under this expressive image (ro rréua, the carcass), our 
Lord represents the nation, during the whole period of the 
calamities, which were to follow the destruction of their 
city and country. He employs it as a permanent symbol of 
the nation during the whole period of its subjection to Gentile 
power. The prophet Ezekiel (ch. xxxvii.) represents the whole 
house of Israel under the imagery of dry bones. The symbol 
our Lord employs, while it expresses with equal emphasis 
the spiritual death of the nation, is designed principally to 
represent its exposure to the power of their enemies. Thus 
considered it is full of meaning. The Elect nation, hitherto 
so highly favored of God, is represented as a carcass cast 
out into the waste, without the common privilege of burial 
or any permanent resting-place—continually preyed upon, 
without being consumed, by ravenous birds. Consistently 
with this exposition, we understand the eagles to represent 
not the Roman power only, but all those Gentile powers 
which have since hitherto persecuted and oppressed this 
outcast nation. 

This meaning of the symbol we derive from the evange- 
list Luke (xxi. 22). “ For these be the days of vengeance, 
that all things which are written may be fulfilled,” which 
wé paraphrase thus:—For this event (encompassing Jeru- 
salem with armies) will mark the beginning of that length- 
ened period during which all the Divine judgments fore- 
told by Moses and the prophets against this nation, shall be 
inflicted upon it, so that not one shall remain afterwards to 
be fulfilled. (See Deut. xxviii. 15-68 ; Is. liv. 8-10.) There 
is nothing in Mark which can be deemed equivalent to 
either of these expressions in Matthew and Luke. Hence 
he passes immediately from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
the third of the great periods before mentioned—the distress 
of the nations. It is true that, with the light the other two 
evangelists reflect on his narrative, we may discern an 
indistinct allusion in the 19th and 24th verses, to prolonged 
national calamities, and more intense, than any which had 
ever before been experienced. But this is not a sufficient 
ground for independent interpretation. Nor is there any- 
thing in Matthew equivalent to this plain declaration of 
Luke, except the verse under consideration. 

That these expressions are equivalent, and that the lan- 
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guage of Luke was employed with the design to explain the 
dark and awful saying of the Lord, and to show its applica- 
tion, we do not doubt. But to verify this opinion would re- 
quire an examination of the things predicted by the prophets, 
and the histories of their fulfilment, in order to perceive the 
aptness and the force of the symbols here employed by the 
Saviour to represent them. This is a labor of time, which 
we must leave to the reader. 

We add: this period (which, like the preceding, belongs 
to Jewish history) is still current. The end of it is among 
the unrevealed purposes of the Father (Actsi. 7). Rela- 
tively to the Church, that is, to the period appointed for the 
gathering of the Elect.Church (or that subrogated nation of 
which our Lord spoke at the conclusion of the parable of 
the vineyard, see Matt. xxi. 43 and notes), we know, how- 
ever, that it is the same, each being, in fact, the measure of 
the other. (See Luke xxi. 24.) And it is with a view, as 
we conceive, to this coincidence, the Saviour introduces in 
the sequel of this discourse, the parable of the ten virgins 
(Matt. xxv. 1-12) which relates especially to his advent as 
Messiah, to receive his elect people, and not to his advent 
as the Son of Man, for the judgment of ull nations. 

III: According to the distribution before indicated, the 
third period—or the period of distress of the‘nations—is yet 
future. Gentile power is still dominant in the earth. Ever 
since the fall of Jerusalem the Romans, and the nations 
which have succeeded to their dominion, have preyed like 
vultures upon the carcass and scattered members of the 
Jewish Commonwealth—a fact, which of itself proves, that 
the predicted period of their distresses has not yet com- 
menced. (See Jerem. xlvi. 28, xxv. 15-33.) Distresses 
they have felt, inflicted by each other, yet always under the 
restraining hand of God, but none such as they have inflicted 
on the Jews. The symbols which the Saviour employs to 
denote the events of this period (in Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark 
xiii. 24, 25; Luke xxi. 25, 26—the verses which we assign 
to this period) betoken extraordinary Divine judgments ; 
such as have never yet been seen or felt. (See 2 Thess. i. 1-9; 
Mal. iv.; Is. ii. 10-22, Ixvi. 15, 16.) 

The futurity of this period may be inferred also from the 
language of the evangelists. “ Immediately after (rv 6.) 
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uw hyspuv exswov) the tribulation of those days,” &c., says 
Matthew ; that is, immediately after the end of the period 
appointed for the tribulation of the Jews. The language of 
Mark (xiii. 24) is equivalent, because he says expressly, that 
it is after (env 6x exewnv) that tribulation which he had 
before described as coming upon the Jews. Luke is the 
most explicit. He shows that this tribuiation (4\)is) includes 
the whole (ép7% &v tw Aaw rourw) of the wrath foretold against 
that people, which, as Mr. Alford remarks, “ is yet being 
inflicted, and the treading down of Jerusalem by the Gen- 
tiles, is still going on.” 

Besides these arguments, derived from the texts, there is 
another of great force, founded upon God’s method of deal- 
ing with Jews and Gentiles, which is distinctly noticed by 
St. Paul in Rom. xi. 30, 31, 33 (and see verse 11 and 12, 
19-22, i. 16). This method hitherto has been characterized 
by alternations of mercy and judgment; first to the Jew, 
and then to the Gentile. The period of Judah’s desolation 
is the appointed period of mercy to the Gentiles, and of the 
preaching of the gospel to them for the gathering of an 
elect people into the place of Israel under the covenant at 
Horeb. This period, which is row current, cannot therefore 
coincide to any extent with the period of distress which the 
Saviour here foretells. The very purpose for which this 
period of mercy was appointed, evinces that it cannot take 
place until the church shall have been fully gathered, con- 
sequently it must follow the excision and reprobation of the 
Gentiles—an act of judgment which shall sooner or later be 
performed—for the same reason that the Jews were cut off, 
namely, the abuse of the privileges bestowed upon them. 
But to proceed : 

How long this period of the distress of the nations 
(when it shall have commenced) will continue, is a secret 
hidden in the Divine mind. That it will be brief com- 
pared with the period of Jerusalem’s desolation, may per- 
haps be inferred from the magnitude and the glory of the 
purposes to be accomplished in the dispensation of the 
gospel to the Gentiles. (See Isaiah liii. 11; Rev. vii. 9.) 
It may be, that during this period, Israel will be restored to 
the land of the covenant, in order to their being afterwards 
converted and constituted into a new and more glorious 
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earthly theocracy than the former was; and if such be the 
Divine purpose, it would be analogical with the purpose to 
be accomplished during the period of Jerusalem’s desola- 
tion, viz. the gathering of an elect nation out of the Gentiles, 
to be constituted into a heavenly theocracy, or a kingdom 
of kings and priests. But this is offered simply as a conjec- 
ture, the value of which depends upon the support it receives 
from the predictions of the ancient prophets. We confess to 
the belief, however, that some great purpose, besides merely 
that of inflicting judgments upon the nations, will be accom- 
plished during this period ; and also to our ignorance, what 
that purpose can be, unless that which we have suggested. 
(See Dan. xii. 1 and 12.) 

IV. The next period is that of the visible advent of the 
Son of Man in the clouds of heaven (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31; 
Mark xiii. 26, 27; Luke xxi. 27), with which we connect 
the judgment of the nations, Matt. xxv. 31-46. Not that 
we suppose the judgment of the nations described in the lat- 
ter passage will immediately succeed upon the advent 
described in the former of these passages. On the con- 
trary, there may be a very long interval between them, to 
be filled up with the greatest imaginable events. All the 
things predicted by the apostle John, from Rev. xix. 11 to 
the end of the xxth chapter, even the judgment of all the 
dead may intervene. On this point we affirm nothing. 
But we may perhaps safely affirm that with the advent of 
the Son of Man in power and great glory, will commence a 
new era of the Divine administration over man and this 
earth, in which that great and glorious being will take an 
open and direct control over this part of his dominions. 

These observations, though proper for explanation, are 
aside from our present purpose, which is to consider the 
structure of the Lord’s discourse, and the logical connection 
of its parts, which we conceive to be in itself a matter of 
importance. We proceed therefore to say, that, if this be 
the just connection of the discourse as recorded by Matthew, 
we may regard the passage from Matt. xxiv. 32 to xxv. 30, 
inclusive, as parenthetical, or we may consider Matt. xxv. 
31-46, as a resuming of the prophetical discourse at xxiv. 
31, which the Saviour suspended at that verse for the pur- 
pose of giving some private notes or tokens of warning, 
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admonition, and exhortation to his followers. It may be 
added that the passages in Mark xiii. 28-37, and Luke xxi. 
28-36, are of this admonitory nature. 

This period—that of the advent—we conceive, will be 
separated from the preceding by an interval of some extent. 
This opinion is fotinded upon the description our Lord him- 
self gives of the world at the time of his coming (in vs. 37, 
39, and see Luke xvii. 26-30). Ignorant and regardless of 
the impending event, the masses of the nations will be in 
eager pursuit of all the delights of this life, as they were in 
the days of Noah; and Paul, writing by inspiration (1 Thess. 
v. 2, 3), describes the day of the Lord’s coming as a time ot 
supposed peace and safety. Accordingly we understand 
the 29th and 30th verses of this chapter thus: 

“Immediately after the tribulation of those days”—that 
is, immediately after the termination of that period, during 
which the Jewish body politic, or state, is represented in 
the preceding verse as a dead carcass preyed upon by vul- 
tures—the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light, and the powers of the heavens shall be 
shaken,—and then (that is next in the order of these great 
steps in the march of Divine Providence towards the con- 
summation) shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven with power and great glory (Mark xiii. 24; Luke xxi. 
27). 

We pause not to inquire what we are to understand by 
“the sign of the Son of Man, in heaven,”— an expression 
which both Mark and Luke omit. At most we can only 
conjecture ; and it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
observe, that whatever that sign may be, it will not appear 
till after the distress of the nations, and the interval of 
fancied peace and safety is past; for it will be a sign of 
trouble, causing all the tribes of the earth to mourn. 

This consideration suggests, that this advent of the Son of 
Man (mentioned in Matt. xxv. 31) will be only for the 
judgment of all the nations living on the earth at that time ; 
not including the generations of the dead. For observe, it 
is in his Adamic character, or as the Son of Man, he sits 
upon his throne and exercises judgment. In the preceding 
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notes the attention of the reader has been frequently ealled 
to the different relations our Lord sustains to Israel, to the 
church, and to the world. (See the note on Matt. xii. 8, 
vol. xi. p. 23; also, see notes on Matt. viii. 23-27, 28- 
32, ix. 2, xiv. 17, xvi. 18, 14,27, xviii. 22, 23, xxii. 41-45.) 
As Messiah, he has a kingdom of kings and priests,— 
a multitude which no one can number collected out of all 
nations and kindreds, and people, and tongues (Rev. vi. 4— 
9). These he will glorify and exalt to a partnership in his 
throne (Rev. iii. 21, and see notes on Matt. xxi. 43, xxii. 14). 
It is to that small portion of this immensely great and 
glorious body, who shall be living unglorified in the flesh 
at the end of this dispensation, that the parable of the 
ten virgins (Matt. xxv. 1-12) is designed to be applied. 
These were all given to him by covenant (xpi xaraRorAe xdopor, 
Eph. i. 4; 1 Pet. i. 20; and see John xvii. 24), before the 
foundation of the world. In an especial’ sense they are his 
purchased possession (Eph. i. 14). They constitute an ac- 
cession of accumulated glory to him, in compensation, so to 
speak, for the immense cost of the Divine achievement of 
redemption (Isaiah liii. 11). Their inheritance is a co- 
heirship of all things with Christ (1 Cor. iii. 21,23; Rev. 
xxi. 7; Rom. viii. 17, 29, 30). 

Different widely from these are those of the judged nations, 
whom, at the day of his coming, he shall set at his right 
hand. They are called to inherit a kingdom prepared for 
them in this world (ai xaraSodng xotpov) from (not before) 
the foundation thereof.* 

These considerations might be enforced by others derived 





* The attention of the critical reader is called to the distinction between 
these two phrases, a7d xaraBodjis xéopov (found in Matt. xiii. 35, xxv. 834; Luke 
xi. 50; Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26; Rev. xiii, 8, xvii. 8), and 7pé xaraGodijs xécpou (found 
in John xvii. 24; Eph. i. 4; 1 Pet. i. 20). That they are not equivalent no 
scholar can doubt. That the latter expression is applied in these places only 
to the elect Church, or that kingdom of kings and priests, whom it is the 
purpose of God to substitute in the place of Israel according to the flesh 
under the covenant of Horeb, will be obvious to any one who reads these 
passages, while the former, in the place now under consideration, may be 
regarded as exegetical of Ps. exv. 16 (latter clause) and of Dan. vii. 27. 
And the aptness of the expression consists in this: that the designed use of 
the world, even in the mind of the Creator, may be properly said to concur 
in point of time with its origin or foundation. 

VOL. XII.—NO. III. 26 
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from the expressed grounds of approval and reprobation. 
“‘T was an hungered and ye gave me meat,” etc. vs. 35, “I 
was an hungered and ye gave me no meat,” etc. vs. 42. It 
is a judgment founded simply on works of mercy; not on 
faith, and whatever else may be represented or intended by 
the o#/ in the virgins’ lamps (xxv. 3, 4). But our object at 
present is not an exposition of the passage, but to indicate 
what appear to be sufficient reasons for the foregoing distri- 
bution of the discourse. 

If it should be said that the reward conferred is eter- 
nal life, it would not follow from that, that those thus 
rewarded are aggregated to that elect body or kingdom 
of kings and priests before mentioned. The Lord can 
bestow the one without the other. (See vs. 14-23; Luke 
xix. 15-19.) But we presume not to speculate on questions 
which belong only to the Divine disposal ; feeling assured 
that the Judge of all the earth is not straitened either 
in his wisdom or power to accomplish whatever he has pro- 
posed or pleases. The exigencies of creation are infinitely 
more various and vast than any finite mind can conceive. 
Yet the wisdom and power of God provide perfectly for 
them all, and for each in its time. 

V. The attention of the reader is now recalled to the 
questions of the disciples (Matt. xxiv. 3), “Tell us when 
shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of thy 
coming” (ris ¢%¢ rapovcias), ete. They undoubtedly, by i- 
tention, referred to his coming or return to Jerusalem as 
Messiah. The only part of our Lord’s discourse which is 
applicable to this question, considered with that intent, is 
the parable of the ten virgins and the advent of the bride- 
groom ; but of this he gives no sign. The only note of the 
time is contained in the word (sore) then (Matt. xxv. 1). 
“ Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins,” etc. This word may refer to the end of the period 
of Jerusalem’s desolation. We may, perhaps, say with con- 
fidence, that it does refer to the time when the whole body 
of the elect church given to Christ shall have been com- 
pleted. (See John xvii. 9; Luke xviii. 8.) In giving the 
disciples this parable, our Lord, it is probable, tacitly alluded 
to the parable of the marriage (xxii. 1-8), which they had, 
not long before, heard him publicly deliver in the temple. 
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As if he had said, Vow, the kingdom of heaven is like a 
certain king, who invited many to the marriage festival of 
his son, and none of those invited were willing or worthy to 
come. But then it will be quite otherwise. For then the 
kingdom of heaven shall be like a bridegroom returning with 
his bride (see Codex Bezze), when many will be willing, and 
more than are worthy, to come and enter in to the marriage. 

As observed before, this parable, with the preceding 
context (from xxiv. 32), and the succeeding’ (to xxv. 30, in- 
clusive), may be regarded as parenthetical, if considered 
relatively to the whole thread of the discourse. But, how- 
ever this may be, the whole of this passage refers to the 
church, or to the company called and collected by the ser- 
vants of the king, on their third mission (Matt. xxii. 9-14; 
see xxi. 43, and notes), and not to the masses of the nations. 
This parable and that which follows (xxv. 14-30) relate to 
our Lord in his Messianic character or relation, and to his 
kingdom as Messiah—not to his Adamic relations or his 
kingdom as the Son of Man. Compare the qualifications 
essential for admission into our Lord’s kingdom as Messiah 
with the grounds of his judgment of the nations of the earth 
as the Son of Man. In the former, each must wear the 
wedding garment (xxiv. 11, 12), each virgin must have oil 
in her lamp (xxv. 3, 4), each servant must have performed 
service in the faithful use of the talents committed to him 
(xxv. 20-30).. In the latter case, however, the blessed of 
the Father are blessed, and inherit the kingdom prepared 
Jor them, on the ground of their works of mercy (xxv. 
3440), and the cursed are cursed, because they performed 
no such works (xxv. 41-46). 

Let no one pervert this rule of judgment by applying it 
to the present dispensation or order of things. It belongs 
to afuture one. The present dispensation has for its end 
the most glorious purposes. The highest privileges and the 
greatest responsibilities are cast upon all to whom the gospel 
is preached (see note on Matt. xvii. 22, 23), and the rule of 
judgment is suited to this condition. The man without 
the wedding garment (Matt. xxii. 12,13) and the merely 
unprofitable servant (xxv. 30) are cast into outer darkness, 
and the virgin without oil in her lamp will find no admission 
to the marriage (xxv. 10. See Gal. vi. 7). 
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VI. Another observation upon the whole prophecy is, 
that no chronological note (by which the times of any of 
the events discoursed upon by the Saviour can be deter- 
mined) is given by him. None of the periods before men- 
tioned, nor the intervals, if any, between them, are chrono- 
logically defined. Even the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
nearest of the events spoken of, was foretokened by a provi- 
dential event which did not occur within the life-time of 
three of the disciples the Saviour personally addressed. 
The same general remark is applicable to the second period, 
considered either as the period of the desolation of Jerusa- 
lem, or as that appointed for the calling and completing of 
that elect nation to be substituted in the place of Israel 
(Matt. xxi. 43, and note), viz. the church of Christ. 

During this period the Jewish Commonwealth is repre- 
sented as a carcass, a symbol which excludes the idea of a 
chronology. Luke, though he uses plain language, gives us 
no means of ascertaining the number of the days of ven- 
geance, or the continuance of the times of the Gentiles. 
But if we consider this period as that appointed for the for- 
mation of the church (Note on Matt. xxi. 43), the continu- 
ance of it must be commensurate with that work, and the 
lapses of it are to be measured upon its progress—in other 
words, by the hidden operations of the Holy Spirit. From 
age to age the spiritual building has been advancing towards 
its completion, but who can estimate how much has been 
done, or how much remains to be done? The inquiry 
touches upon the covenant of redemption between the 
Father and the Son,—a mystery far beyond the ken of 
creatures (Isaiah liii. 11; John xvii. 2-9; Rev. vii. 9). If 
the reader will consider the greatness and glory of the pur- 
poses to be accomplished during this period (Eph. iii. 10; 
1 Pet. i. 12; Eph. i. 21-23), he will not marvel at the length 
to which it has already run, nor will he confidently expect 
its speedy termination; yet in obedience to the Saviour’s 
express command he will ever be watching for it (Matt. 
xxiv. 42, xxv. 13). 

We leave it to the reader to pursue the investigation 
through the two remaining periods. He will find nothing 
which conflicts with the observation at the beginning of this 
paragraph. The prophecy corresponds in this respect with 
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our Lord’s express teachings,.whenever he was inquired 
of concerning the times (Acts i. 7), and is in harmony with 
the ancient prophecies concerning the advent of Messiah. 
(See Journal, Vol. ix., 198-215.) . 

VIL One observation more :—The Revelation of St. John 
may be regarded as a symbolical explanation of this pro- 
phecy or of the principal parts of it. Certainly both stretch 
forward into the same distant futurity, and may reasonably 
be supposed to have at least some points of coincidence. 
We doubt not that light would be thrown upon each, by a 
comparison with the other. It is remarkable, though the 
writer does not remember to have seen it remarked by 
others, that the apostle records his visions under four sym- 
bolical captions or headings purporting to be the medium 
through which he received them. These may be designed 
to parcel or distribute the matters of the prophecy to distinct 
subjects, and also to denote lesser epochs, or different and 
perhaps successive stages in the progress of the Divine ad- 
ministration. Thus in Rev. iv. 1, John saw a door opened 
in heaven, and certain visions followed. In Rev. xi. 19, the 
scene is changed, The temple of God is opened in heaven. 
Afterwards (xv. 5) Zhe temple of the tabernacle of the testi- 
mony in heaven was opened. And finally, xix. 11, he saw 
heaven opened. Do these divisions or partitions correspond 
to any extent with the four periods under which we have 
considered our Lord’s prophecy? We do not affirm it—we 
only suggest the question (but with great diffidence) to the 
consideration of the learned reader; and we do it because 
every coincidence between writings so important, and so 
difficult to be understood, is worthy of serious consideration. 
Light may break in from a quarter we do not anticipate. 

From the foregoing analysis it appears that the great 
subject of this wonderful prophecy is the way of Providence 
over this world and the nations thereof, from the rejection 
of the Lord Jesus by the Jewish nation, until the final set- 
tlement of all things earthly under his Headship as the Son 
of Man. (See 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25; Heb. ii. 8.) The fortunes of 
the church are not distinctly or directly brought into view. 
For these we must turn to the Revelation of St. John, and 
other parts of the sacred volume. The admonitions and 
cautions of the Lord, and the similitudes in the xxvth 
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chapter are digressive from the main purpose ; and designed 
as personal warnings to his followers; supplying rules and 
motives for each and all in every age, until he should come 
as the bridegroom to receive them. Of this event he gives 
them a sign—* the sign of the Son of Man in heaven”— 
which we suppose will precede his actual appearance.* 
Having enforced his command and cautions by two im- 
pressive parables, he resumes the great line of vision, and 
pursues it to the end, when all rule, and all authority and 
power adverse to him shall have been subdued, and he 
alone be acknowledged and obeyed as the Kuve of the kings 
and the Lorp of the lords of the world. 

That this judgment of the nations will not occur till after 
the millennium may be assumed (Rev. xx. 1-10), as the 
power of the devil, over the earth and the nations, will then 
have been finally and for ever destroyed. But, relatively 
to the time of the judgment of the dead (Rev. xx. 11-15, 
which is represented as a distinct act of judgment), we have 
no data for any conclusion. Perhaps, however, we should 
not err in supposing that (ra Gdvy cov owoucvew) the nations 
of saved men, spoken of in Rev. xxi. 24, are the same as 
those which will be welcomed by the Son of Man into the 
kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world (Matt. xxv. 34). Pumo. 





Arr. I[I.—Curist’s Promises, ry THe Eptsties To tar Seven 
CHURCHES, TO THOSE WHO ARE VICTORIOUS. 


Tue rewards promised by Christ in the letters to the 
churches (Rev. ii and iii.), to those who are victorious in 
the conflict they are called to wage with evil, are presented 
by images that bespeak them to be of great significance and 
beauty, and convey lofty views of the great acts by which 





* The especial significancy of this expression is to be sought for, as we con- 
jecture, in the parable of the ten virgins. It is the signal for the ery, “Be- 
hold the Bridegroom cometh.” The reason for this conjecture, is that Mark 
and Luke omit it, as well as the parable. 
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they who receive them, are to be released from the curse 
of sin, and accepted and admitted to his kingdom; of the 
intimacy of the relations to him to which they are to be 
exalted, and of the greatness and glory of the offices they 
are to fill. We propose to unfold them briefly. 

The letters were written and sent to the churches, chap. i, 
11, on a scroll, that could be preserved, read publicly when- 
ever the minister or church chose, and transcribed by who- 
ever pleased for private use. Whether the scroll for each 
church contained only the letter to that church, or com- 
prised them all, is not clear. The chief part of each letter 
is addressed to the angel of the church to which it was 
written ; that is, the messenger sent by that church to the 
apostle, for the purpose, doubtless, of receiving instruction 
from him, and if vouchsafed, new revelations from Christ ; 
—the word angel literally denoting a messenger, and being 
used in that sense, in the New Testament, of men, as well as 
of the order of spiritual beings who come as messengers 
from heaven to our world. The messenger of each church 
was accordingly the person sent by it to the apostle, and by 
whom he transmitted the letter he had written to it. These 
messengers, it is manifest from Christ’s addresses to them, 
were the chief teachers of the seven churches. 

Christ announces himself in the letters as having the titles, 
prerogatives, and characteristics, and filling the offices that 
are claimed by, and are ascribed to him, in the first vision, 
chap. i. In the first he speaks as he who holds the seven 
stars in his right hand, and walks in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks. In the second, as the First and the Last, who 
had been dead and lives again. In the last, as the Amen, the 
faithful and true Witness, the Head of the creation of God. 
In his addresses to the several messengers, he proclaims 
his perfect knowledge of the manner in which they exer- 
cised their offices, commends them for their faith, patience, 
and love, and reproves them for their defects, exhorts them 
to repentance and fidelity, and threatens them and the 
church, if unfaithful, with judgments. The promises with 
which the several letters close are addressed to whoever is 
victorious, whether official or private members of the 
church. 

Tn the first, to the messenger of the church in Ephesus 
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Christ announces himself as he who holds the seven stars, 
the symbols of the messengers of the churches, in his right 
hand— indicating the absoluteness of his dominion over 
them, the intimacy and dignity of their relation to him, 
and the significance of the office they fill; and who walks 
in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, the symbols 
of the seven churches—bespeaking his presence and watch- 
ful notice of them. He enjoins the messenger who had 
fallen from his first love, to reform and do his first works, or 
he would remove his candlestick out of its place: that is, 
divest him of his church, by extinguishing it, or driving it 
into exile. While, on the one hand, that warning was used to 
rouse the delinquent teacher to his duty, a promise of equal 
significance is given, on the other, to encourage him, and all 
others, to fidelity in the conflict to which they were called. 

“ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
to the churches. To him who overcomes—conquers, is vic- 
torious—I will give to eat of the tree of life in the paradise 
of God.” The tree of life in paradise was the tree of which 
our first parents, had they maintained a perfect obedience 
during their trial, would at its close have been permitted to 
eat, and would by virtue of it have become immortal. 
Their participation of it accordingly would have been a sig- 
nal to them of their perfect approval by God, and a pledge 
of their exemption thereafter from all further trial by temp- 
tation, and all liability to incur death—the penalty of sin. It 
would have been a proof, therefore, and confirmation of their 
perfect holiness, and assurance of their safety and happiness 
for ever. Had they continued in obedience, their public 
acceptance at the termination of their trial, and assignment 
by such a rite to eternal life, would undoubtedly have been 
to them of unspeakable significance and beauty. It would 
have been an honor of the greatest resplendence. For what 
can transcend the glory of an acceptance by God on the 
ground of an obedience, through a probation, so pure and 
fervent, that he justly regards it as proof that they will con- 
tinue to be obedient through an endless existence, and 
rewards it by the gift of an immortal life? It would have 
formed, therefore, an epoch in their being of the greatest 
interest and grandeur. It would have been an end to 
enemies, an end to dangers, an end to struggles ; and would 
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have clad the interminable future to them in the light of 
perfect peace, security, communion with God, and blessed- 
ness in him and in other holy beings. 

But what such an acceptance and endowment with an 
immortal life would have been to them, that, the promise 
teaches, the acceptance and investiture with immortality 
will be to those who are victorious in the trial to which they 
are now subjected as Christ’s disciples. The act or rite by 
which they will be released from the sentence to death, and 
constituted immortal, will be one of unspeakable power and 
grandeur. The moment will be one of the most august in 
their existence. From what a doom will it free them! 
To what a beauty and splendor of person it will exalt them! 
What a future of spotlessness, of activity, of glory and bliss 
it will unfold to them! And what an expression it will 
form of the love of Christ! The wonder, the gratitude, 
the adoration, the joy that will throb in the breasts of the 
redeemed who are given to eat of the tree of life, in the 
paradise of God, will probably transcend in greatness and 
beauty that which our first parents would have felt had 
they triumphed in their trial, and received that pledge of 
their acceptance and immortality in holiness and bliss. 

In the letter to the messenger of the church of Smyrna, 
Christ speaks as the first and the last, who was dead, and 
has life; and referring to the messenger’s affliction, poverty, 
and reproach from those who falsely called themselves Jews, 
enjoins him not to fear what he is to suffer; forewarns him 
that the church is to be persecuted ; and promises, if faithful 
unto death, to give him a crown of life. Then follows the 
injunction and pledge: 

“He that has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says 
to the churches.. He who overcomes—is victorious—cannot 
be hurt of the second death.” It was specially designed, 
therefore, to guard them from the.danger of apostasy, to 
which the suffering they were to meet exposed them. The 
alternative presented to them was the avoidance here, by 
apostasy, of suffering and death on Christ’s account, and 
the endurance, as the consequence, of the second death 
hereafter ; or obedience to Christ here, under great trials, 
and submission to death for his sake, and-exemption, in con- 
sequence of it, from eternal death. The motive to fidelity 
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here, is thus as vast as that of the first letter, though of an 
opposite nature. There it is the attainment of an immortal 
life in holiness and bliss; here it is exemption from endless 
death in sin and misery. That was intended to rouse to 
hope and encourage; this to awe and restrain. In that, ac- 
ceptance by Christ is contemplated as a decree to immortal 
life; here, as a release from eternal death. And in this 
relation the act of justification will undoubtedly be of un- 
speakable significance to the believer. To be publicly re- 
leased from all liability to the penalty incurred by sin, and 
admitted to as perfect an acceptance and assurance of ever- 
lasting safety and happiness, as those intelligences who 
have never fallen enjoy, must be an event of ineffable mo- 
ment to the ransomed, and will shed a resplendent light on 
their endless being. 

In the letter to the church of Pergamos, Christ speaks as 
he whose tongue is a sharp two-edged sword, and apprises 
the messenger that he knows that his dwelling is where 
Satan’s throne is, and that he holds fast his name and his 
faith; reminds him that he has some in the church who, 
after the counsel of Balaam, would tempt believers to join in 
the rites and pollutions of idol worship; and warns him to 
repent, or he would come and destroy them by the sword of 
his mouth. Then follows the promise: 

“ He that has an ear, let him hear what the Spirit says to 
the churches. To him that overcomes I will give of the 
manna which was hidden: and I will give him a white 
stone, and upon the stone a new name written, which no 
one knows, except he who receives it.” The manna is 
promised in contrast to the luxuries of the idol feasts, and 
the favors symbolized by the white stone to the vengeful 
infliction by the two-edged sword. They who overcome, 
are to receive for their sustenance the bread of heaven, and 
the dignities and honors that are the most eminent tokens 
of Christ’s love. 

The manna that was hidden, was that which was put in 
the golden vase or jar, and placed in the ark in the Holy of 
Holies, for preservation, as a memorial of the bread miracu- 
lously rained from the skies for the sustenance of the Israel- 
ites during their life in the wilderness. It is the representa- 
tive accordingly of a provision for the believer in the future 
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life, that will be to him what the literal manna was to those 
who subsisted on it in the desert; and denotes, undoubtedly, 
gifts of the Spirit, communications of knowledge, aids to 
love, supports and advancements in trust, that will confirm, 
exalt, and give vigor to the life of the soul, and bear it on in 
a perpetual progress in intelligence, fervor and beauty of 
affection, and blessedness. 

The figure of the white stone is probably drawn from a 
custom of the Roman emperors, in the age of the apostles, of 
throwing to those who contended successfully in the games, 
white stones or balls, inscribed with names of tasteful arti- 
cles—ornaments, dresses, arms, equipages, which entitled 
the finders, on application, to receive each as a present from 
the emperor the article inscribed on the ball he had had 
the fortune to grasp. They were sometimes thrown not only 
to victors in the games, but to the crowd. It was a mode 
therefore of distributing elegant and costly gifts, in a way 
that at first none but the receiver knew what the gift was 
that was to be conferred on him. Those who obtained 
them, were regarded as peculiarly favored, not only on ac- 
count of the articles they received, but because of the dis- 
tinction they acquired as objects of the imperial bounty. 

The promise, accordingly, denotes the bestowment, in a 
resembling manner, of analogous blessings in Christ’s king- 
dom, on those who are victorious in the conflicts to which 
they are here called in his service. 1. The gift then will 
be sovereign, bestowed out of Christ’s bounty and love. 2. 
It will be known beforehand by a token that the individual 
on whom it is bestowed is to receive it. 3. Its nature, how- 
ever, no one but he that receives it will know, till it is pub- 
licly conferred. 4. If analogy is sustained throughout, there 
will be a period between the receipt of the token which 
will foreshow the bestowment of the gift, and the bestow- 
ment itself of the blessing denoted by the token. 5. The 
blessing will be of a nature that will give the individual 
distinction as an object of Christ’s approval, and will be one 
therefore that is not conferred upori all. 6. It will be to 
the recipient, as an heir of Christ’s kingdom, what a costly 
and beautiful present from the Roman emperor, as a robe, 
a gem, a ring, a sword, a chariot, was to a subject of his 
empire—a token of Christ’s special favor, and giving the 
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recipient a distinction of dignity and honor in the eyes of 
others. What the special gift, or gifts are to be, we are left 
to conjecture. As those denoted by the manna are of a 
spiritual nature, these are probably exterior signals of 
Christ’s love, such as glories of person, rank, authority, 
spheres of activity and influence, offices of dignity and love. 

If it be supposed that the token symbolized by the white 
stone, is given to the victorious believer on his entrance 
into heaven at death, but that the blessing, of which it is 
the token, is to be bestowed at Christ’s second coming, 
when he is to raise the saints in glory, and exalt them to 
stations as kings and priests in his kingdom—the promise 
seems a very natural and a very gracious one; as it then 
indicates that those who are faithful to Christ here, will, 
during their disembodied life, receive signals known only to 
them, that they are to be distinguished by peculiar marks 
of Christ’s favor in the kingdom he is to institute, when he 
comes in his glory. Whether, however, those tokens are 
given during their intermediate life, or not, the time 
undoubtedly when the blessings themselves, of which they 
are the pledges, and those that are pledged in the other 
promises, are to be bestowed, is that of Christ’s second 
coming in his millennial kingdom: It is then that they are 
to eat of the tree of life, which is to be placed by the river 
of life flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb in the 
New Jerusalem, Rev. xxii. 12. It is then that they are 
to be delivered, by a public and final justification and 
admission to Christ’s kingdom, from liability to the second 
death. It is then that they are to receive power over the 
nations, and are to rule them in conjunction with Christ, 
chap. xx. 4.6. It is then that they are to be clothed in 
white raiment, and their names are to be acknowledged and 
declared by Christ to be justly and indelibly inscribed in 
the book of life, chap. vii. 9. It is then that they are to be 
made pillars in the temple of God, his name is to be 
written on their foreheads, and the name of the New 
Jerusalem is to be inscribed on them, chap. xiv. 1. and xxi. 
9. And it is then that they are to sit with him, on his 
throne, chap. xx. 4. 6. 

Christ, thus, in these promises, reveals his purpose to 
crown those who are victorious in their conflicts here, with 
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eminent spiritual gifts in his kingdom, and exalt them to 
stations and honors that will bespeak in an emphatic man- 
ner his approval and love. 

In the letter to the messenger of the church in Thyatira, 
Christ announces himself as he whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire, and his feet like glowing brass,—at the sight of 
whom the beholder is overpowered with awe,—and acknow- 
ledging the messenger’s labor and love, and faith, and 
endurance, reminds him that his wife is a false prophetess, 
and a seducer to idolatry; and forewarns him that unless 
she repents, he will punish her and her associates and 
disciples with great afflictions and death; and give all the 
churches to see his knowledge and abhorrence of their 
crimes. To those, however, who reject her false doctrine, 
he promises exemption from those punishments ; and then 
adds : 

“ And he who overcomes, and who keeps my works unto 
the end, I will give him power over the nations, and he 
shall rule them with an iron sceptre, as vessels of clay are 
broken, as I have received of my Father. And I will give 
him the morning star. He that has an ear let him hear 
what the Spirit says to the churches.” 

The power over the nations thus promised to the victori- 
ous, is that undoubtedly with which the saints are to be 
invested at their resurrection in glory at Christ’s second 
coming; in the exercise of which they are to reign with him 
during the period denoted by the thousand years: and that 
which it is foreshown, Daniel vii. 18, 22, 27, they are to 
receive at Christ’s coming in the clouds, when the saints of 
the Most High shall take the kingdom before held by the 
powers symbolized by the wild beast, and possess the king- 
dom for ever, even for ever and ever: “and the kingdom and 
dominion and greatness of the kingdom under the whole 
heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and 
all dominions shall serve and obey him.” This promise, 
therefore, like those prophecies, reveals Christ’s glorious 
purpose to exalt his disciples, who are victorious in their 
conflicts here, to stations of authority and dignity in the 
kingdom he is to establish on the earth at his second com- 
ing, and give them to exert an important agency in the 
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great measures that are to distinguish his millennial reign. 
That “they are to rule the nations with an iron sceptre as 
vessels of clay are broken,” shows that the nations are to 
continue in the natural life after Christ comes and com- 
mences his reign: as if they are to be immediately destroy- 
ed, and the agency of the saints towards them is to be em- 
ployed simply in their destruction, they could not be said to 
rule them. To rule them will be to exercise a government 
over them, in which laws are proclaimed and enforced, and 
penalties inflicted on such as are rebellious, and rewards 
bestowed on those who are obedient. To inflict punish- 
ments merely for disobedience to laws of a former dispen- 
sation, would be to act as executors merely of the will of 
another ruler; not as vindicating rights with which they 
are themselves invested. The nations then are manifestly 
to continue in the natural life after Christ comes and insti- 
tutes his millennial kingdom, and are to be put to a trial 
under the dominion of the risen saints, whether they will 
submit to his sway or not: That “they are to rule them 
with am iron sceptre, and dash them as vessels of clay,” 
indicates that that trial is to be short; that many are to con- 
tinue incorrigible and reject Christ as their Redeemer, and 
that when they have shown that that is their fixed decision, 
they are to be consigned to the destruction which their un- 
yielding aversion deserves. Those who are thus to perish, 
are probably to belong altogether to the generation in life 
at Christ’s coming. That neither nations, nor families, nor 
individuals are, after a short period, to revolt, is foreshown 
in the prediction, Rev. xv. 4; that in consequence of the 
judgments with which God is to scourge the wicked at the 
time of Christ’s coming, “all nations shall come and wor- 
ship before him ;” and “that all shall then know the Lord 
from the least to the greatest,” and “all shall be righteous.” 

This promise thus throws an important light on the mea- 
sures Christ is first to institute for the redemption of the 
nations from the thraldom of sin. He is not, as many sup- 
pose, instantly to dash to destruction all who are unrecon- 
ciled to him. Those only, it is probable, will be immedi- 
ately consigned to perdition, who are openly arrayed against 
him under the banners of the wild beast and his party. 
The nations generally, this prediction indicates, are to be 
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placed under the sway of the risen and glorified saints, 
and summoned to receive Christ as their Redeemer and 
king; and such as refuse submission to his sceptre, dashed 
in unsparing justice to death. The period that is to be 
occupied by this trial, may not improbably be that which 
is to elapse between the twelve hundred and ninety days 
and the thirteen hundred and thirty-five, Daniel xii. 11, 12. 

That the risen saints are to be invested with such autho- 
rity over the nations after Christ comes, and exercise such a 
rule, implies that they are to be exalted to an intelligence 
and rectitude far beyond their attainments in this life. No 
one now on the earth, however distinguished for upright- 
ness and wisdom, has the slightest competence to such a 
task. It would bewilder and overwhelm those of the great- 
est understandings and purest hearts. To what greatness 
and perfection of intelligence must they be raised; to what 
purity, rectitude, and strength of affections, that they may 
exert an administration of such a nature over fallen fellow- 
beings without error, without prejudice, without weakness! 
To what a comprehensiveness of views, to what serenity of 
judgment, to what steadfastness in righteousness must they 
be exalted, that they can execute the sentence of Divine 
justice on the incorrigibly wicked, without perturbation ; 
with a full and adoring approval of God in it, and with an 
unfaltering assurance that it will for ever be contemplated 
by holy beings with approbation, and redound to his glory 
and the welfare of his kingdom! The spirits of the re- 
deemed are manifestly to be elevated to a strength and re- 
splendence of powers as much above the scope of their facul- 
ties here, as their spiritual and immortal forms are to tran- 
scend in energy and beauty our present frail and mortal 
bodies. 

This pledge of a kingly rule is followed by the promise: 
* And I will give to him the morning star.” The morning 
star is the brilliant planet that ushers in the dawn. Christ 
denominates himself the bright'‘and morning star (chap. xxii. 
16). If it be used in this promise as his title, as it probably 
is, it denotes that he will yield the saint who is thus to rule 
the nations, the light by which he is to be guided in the 
great measures of judgment that are to introduce the uni- 
versal righteousness and peace of his millennial reign on 
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the earth; and the promise would be essentially the same, 
if, which is less probable, the meaning were, that he would 
give him a light to guide him in the difficult scene in which 
he is to be called to act, that shall be to him what the 
morning star which heralds the dawn now is to men. 
These promises are thus of great significance and beanty. 
They reveal to us, perhaps clearer than any other passages, 
the great measures of mercy and judgment that are to mark 
the introduction of the new dispensation at Christ’s second 
coming, and bespeak, in very striking forms, the greatness 
and majesty of nature to which the glorified saints are to be 
exalted, and the loftiness and wonderfulness of the offices in 
Christ’s kingdom they are to fill. 

To the messenger of the church in Sardis, Christ speaks 
as he who has the seven Spirits of God and the seven stars; 
and reminding him that though he has a name that he lives, 
he is dead, he commands him to rouse himself to watchful- 
ness, and to repent, or he would come upon him in his care- 
lessness. There were a few names, however, in Sardjs that 
had not defiled their garments ; who, he promises, shall walk 
with him in white, for they are worthy. He then adds: 

“He who overcomes shall thus be clothed in white gar- 
ments; and I will not blot his name from the book of life; 
and I will acknowledge his name before my Father, and 
before his angels. He who has an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit says to the churches.” 

As white linen is the symbol of “ the righteousness of the 
saints” (chap. xix. 8); the promise that he who overcomes 
shall be clothed in white garments, is a promise of justifi- 
cation by Christ. The promise that his name shall not be 
blotted from the book of life, is a promise that it shall stand 
there for ever as the name of one who is justified; and the 
promise that his name shall be acknowledged before the 
Father, and before the angels, is a promise that Christ will, 
in their presence, recognise and avow him as one of his re- 
deemed and justified. It is a promise, therefore, of lofty 
import. It indicates that they who overcome are to be 
publicly justified, and are to receive a badge of their justi- 
fication that will declare to all eyes that see them that they 
are forgiven and accepted by Christ, and that their justifi- 
cation is to be final and eternal. It is never to be reversed. 
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It is never to be questioned. That they are to be publicly 
presented to the Father, as thus justified, shows that they 
are to be accepted as such by him; and that that is to take 
place in the presence of the angels, implies that they are to 
be acquainted with each individual who is redeemed, and 
be able to make known the facts that distinguish each one’s 
redemption to all the innumerable orders of intelligences to 
whom it is their office to unfold the wonders of God’s 
righteousness and grace in the work of salvation. What 
immeasurable moment is thus to attach to those great acts 
of the Redeemer! What an epoch to the redeemed will 
their justification form! On what a new era will they then 
enter! To what ineffable peace and bliss will they be ex- 
alted! What glory will invest the endless ages of activity 
and love that are to follow! 

To the messenger of the church of Philadelphia he speaks 
as he who is holy, who is true, who has the key of hades, 
who is opening and no one will shut, and is shutting and no 
one opens; and after commending him for not denying his 
name, and promising him, because he has kept the word of 
his patience, to keep him from the hour of trial which was 
corning on the whole world, he adds: 

“ He who overcomes, I will make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall no more go-out. And I will write 
upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of 
my God, the New Jerusalem, which comes out of heaven 
from my God, and my new name. He who has an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit says to the churches.” 

The temple of God is that vast structure formed of the 
risen and glorified saints, in which, as in a tabernacle, God 
is to dwell among men (chap. xxi. 3). As a pillar is one of 
the most important parts of a temple, both as a support 
and an ornament, to make one who overcomes a pillar in 
the temple of God, will be to give him a place of the great- 
est authority and dignity in that edifice of the redeemed. 
That he shall never go out of it, means that he shall hold 
that place of responsibility and honor not merely for a 
season, but for ever. That Christ will write on him the 
name of God, signifies that he will invest him with some 
badge, or impress on him some mark that will bespeak to 
all beholders his consecration to God, and acknowledgment 

VOL. XII.—NO. III. 27 
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by him as one of his redeemed family. That he will write 
on him the name of the city of God, the New Jerusalem, 
means that he will distinguish him by some badge or mark 
that will show to all that he belongs to that body of the risen 
and glorified saints who are symbolized by the New Jerusa- 
lem, and called the Lamb’s wife; and that he will write on 
him his new name, denotes that he will cause him to bear 
on his person some signal or token of his relationship to him 
as one of his redeemed. What Christ’s new name is to be 
is not shown. It is probably that which is to be written on 
his brow, or diadem, at his second coming, which no one is 
to know but himself (chap. xix. 12), and indicating, there- 
fore, not simply that his being is incomprehensible ; but that 
his purposes of wisdom and love towards his redeemed tran- 
scend the grasp of creatures; and thence implying an in- 
conceivableness and exhaustlessness of gifts he is to lavish 
on them. These promises thus speak, in a very impressive 
form, the beauty and glory of the relationship to God and 
Christ to which the redeemed are to be raised. They are 
to occupy stations of the greatest dignity and glory in 
Christ’s presence. They are to bear on their very persons 
tokens, through their endless existence, of his special love. 
They are to enjoy, at every stage of their progress, pledges 
of future gifts and blessedness that surpass in greatness and 
wonderfulness their powers of conception. 

To the messenger of the church of Laodicea he announces 
himself as “the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, the 
Head of the creation of God ;” and after rebuking him for 
his lukewarmness, and the false views he cherished respect- 
ing his spiritual state, and exhorting him to reform, he 
added :— 

‘To him that overcomes I will give to sit with me on my 
throne, as I also overcame and sat with my Father on 
his throne. He who has an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit says to the churches.” Christ, in his victory over his 
enemies, rose from the grave in glory, and ascending to 
heaven, received the sceptre of the universe, and sat down 
at the right hand of the Father, and is to reign there until 
his second coming, when he is to establish his throne on the 
earth. That he who overcomes shall, in like manner, sit 
with Christ on his throne, means, therefore, that he shall be 
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invested with kingly authority in Christ’s kingdom, and 
take a part with him in conducting the holy and gracious 
administration over the world, under which all its nations 
and kindreds are to be brought to obey his will. And this 
is in accordance with the revelation, chap. xx. 4-6, that the 
risen and glorified saints are to sit on thrones and reign with 
him during the period denoted by the thousand years of 
Satan’s imprisonment ; and the prediction, Daniel vii. 18, 22, 
27, that at Christ’s second coming and reception of the earth 
as his empire, the saints of the Most High shall take the 
kingdom and possess it for ever and ever. It is to be there- 
fore one of the greatest and most wonderful of the proofs 
Christ is to give of the perfect restoration of the redeemed 
from the thraldom of sin, and enjoyment of his confidence in 
their righteousness, their wisdom, and their love. No more 
august expression of his approval and trust could be made, 
than that he is thus to associate them with himself in the rule 
of the world, and invest them with power, and assign them 
agencies that demand unerring intelligence, unfaltering rec- 
titude, unfailing benignity. What a purification, enlarge- 
ment, and sublimation of spirit it bespeaks! What vast- 
ness of knowledge! what spotlessness of justice and truth! 
what perfection of love! Who can contemplate it without 
awe at the dignities and glories that await us, without won- 
der and gratitude at the riches of Christ’s grace ! 

These promises thus disclose to us in very impressive forms 
the love with which Christ is to regard his redeemed, and 
yield us glimpses clearer and more far-reaching than any 
others of the dignities, employments, and beatitudes that are 
to mark their endless existence. It was the greatness of the 
change that was thus to be wrought in their being and cha- 
racters ; it was the grandeur of the resemblance to Christ, the 
intimacy of relation to him, the dignity and the activity in his 
service, and the lofty bliss to which they were to be exalted, 
that made his coming and institution of his kingdom here 
the object of such earnest and almost impatient desire to 
the believers of the first age. How sadly has the church 
of late lost sight of these sublime futurities! Not only these 
august rewards with which the Redeemer is to crown those 
whom he is to glorify at his coming, but his coming itself, 
and reign on the earth, have fallen, in a great measure, from 
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the interest and the faith of multitudes who bear his name. 
The utterance breathed so earnestly from the apostle’s lips, 
as he gazed on these approaching wonders, “ Come, Lord 
Jesus,” is now heard from only here and there one who 
looks for the “glorious appearance of our Saviour.” If 
viewed aright, however, it would be desired as fervently by 
all, as it was by those in the first ages, to whom its glories 
were so fully disclosed. If the warning was at that time 
appropriate to the forgetful, how much more is it to the in- 
different and unbelieving of this period, to whom his advent 
issonear? ‘ Remember, therefore, how thou hast received 
and heard, and hold fast and repent. If, therefore, thou 
shouldst not watch, I will come to thee as a thief, and thou 
canst not know in what hour I will come to thee.” 





Art. [V.—Tue Inpo-Syrian Cuaurce. 
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Trapition relates that, after the ascension of our Lord, 
and the church had been fully established at Jerusalem, the 
apostles went forth to publish the glad tidings in the regions 
severally allotted to them by divine command, or by mutual 
arrangement. For example, Andrew, it is said, visited the 
shores of the Black sea; Bartholomew went to Arabia, 
Philip to Phrygia, and Thomas to India. How much or 
how little truth there may be in this story, cannot be ascer- 
tained. The New Testament ‘is silent on the subject, beyond 
the general statement, that they “ went every where preach- 
ing the word ;” and the first century furnishes no witnesses 
who were personally cognizant of the facts. There is, how- 
ever, nothing improbable in the supposition that some one 
of those heroic heralds of the gospel may have penetrated 
as far into the East, as others did into the West. In both 
directions there were teeming millions sitting in darkness, 
and commerce had opened well frequented pathways, ren- 
dering the Orient and the Occident equally accessible to the 
Christian evangelist. 
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That Thomas or any other apostle ever honored India 
with his presence may be questioned, but there is little room 
to doubt that the church was planted in India during the 
primitive ages of faith. In the second century there came 
to the Christians of Alexandria a cry for help so loud and 
urgent, that no less a man than Pantaenus, the founder of 
the renowned school of that city, and the teacher of Clemens, 
Origen, and others of the most eminent, theologians of that 
age, was induced to spend some years of missionary labor 
in India. How long he remained in this country, and what 
were the fruits of his visit, are questions which we have no 
means of answering. We only know that he went to the 
East, and after some years returned to his old post in the 
Alexandrian school.* 

A few centuries later, we have the testimony of an eye- 
witness to the fact that numerous churches existed on the 
west coast of Southern India, and in the Island of Ceylon, 
viz. that of Cosmas the topographer. He was an old sea 
captain of Alexandria, who had been for many years in the 
Indian trade, and had made many voyages to the far east. 
But wearying, at length, of the risks and perils of commerce 
and the ocean, he had sought a quiet resting-place in an 
Egyptian monastery, and he spent his latter years in writing 
a work entitled Zopographia Christiana, in which, with 
much monkish nonsense, is mixed a great deal of the prac- 
tical knowledge of a shrewd and observing traveller. 
“ There is,” says Cosmas, “ in the island of Taprobane (Cey- 
lon), a Christian church, with ministers and believers.—In 
the Malabar country, also, where pepper grows, there are 
Christians, and also in Calliana, as they call it, there is a 
bishop who comes from Persia, where he was ordained.” 

From the account of Cosmas, it also appears that at this 
period these Indian churches were, like himself, Nestorian in 
sympathy and opinion, if not in formal ecclesiastical connex- 
ion. We may consequently infer that they had retained, up 
to this time, the faith, the discipline, and the spiritual life of 
the primitive ages in a much larger measure than the domi- 





* Dr. Burton thinks that Pantaenus went to Arabia; but there is, it seems 
to us, decisive proof that he went to India, in the writings of his favorite 
pupil, Clemens Alex.—Stromata, i., 529, Potter’s ed. 
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nant churches of the West. During several sueceeding cen- 
turies the Nestorians and the Jacobites spread themselves 
with a wonderful energy and success over the vast regions 
of central and eastern Asia, until their numbers, at one 
period, were computed to surpass both the Greek and Latin 
communions. They were not, indeed, exempt from the 
superstitions and the will worship of the so-called Catholic 
church ; in these respects, they fell far below the Novatians, 
Paulicians, and other Puritans of those early centuries. 
Still, they must have had no small share of the living energy 
of true religion, since they exhibited so much missionary 
zeal, and so boldly unfurled the banner of the cross in the 
presence of barbarians and idolaters.* 

The chief centres of Nestorian activity and influence were 
in Mesopotamia and Syria. In many of the great cities of 
those countries, e. g. Nisibis, Edessa, Seleucia, Babylon, 
there were Nestorian seminaries, whose alumni were sent 
forth to gather new churches from among the heathen, or 
to strengthen those already planted. This may serve to 
account for the Syrian character of the churches on the 
Malabar coast, and for the admixture of races among the 
Christians of St. Thomas, as the members of these churches 
were sometimes called. When these emigrations from 
Western Asia occurred, under what circumstances, to what 
extent, and for what objects they were made, are points 
which it is now impossible satisfactorily to explain. Com- 
merce, doubtless, had some connexion with them; and it is 
quite probable that persecution may have driven many 
more to seek a new and safer home on the distant coasts of 
Western India. This much is certain that the Portuguese, 
at the close of the 15th century, found here a large commu- 
nity of Syrian Christians and churches bearing every mark 
of a high antiquity. 

In 1497 Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thus opened the ocean passage to India. His second 
voyage, in 1502, was specially designed to prepare the way 
for Portuguese colonies and commerce ; and when he reached 
the coast of Malabar, he was astonished to find there a 





* An interesting account of Nestorian missions is given by Bost, Histoire 
General de 0 Etablissement du Christianisme, iii, 27-145. 
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Christian community, which hailed his arrival as that of a 
brother in the faith. Little did they dream that these 
“ brethren,” so cordially welcomed, before many years had 
passed, would subject them to forms of intolerant cruelty, 
such as neither Malay nor Moslem had ever dreamed of. 
De Gama made some conquests, and thus laid the founda- 
tions of Portuguese power in India, which was soon ex- 
tended and compacted by Alphonso de Albuquerque, who 
captured Goa in 1510, and made it the capital of the eastern 
dominions of Portugal. 

At this period the Malabar coast was divided among 
numerous petty princes. The chief traders were Mahome- 
dans, who, though hardly amounting to a tithe of the gene- 
ral population, possessed great influence, and were much 
courted by the three most powerful rajahs of Colaster, Cali- 
cut, and Cochin. The Christians seem to have had, at one 
time, a prince of their own, who ruled over. a considerable 
territory ; but, though at the time of De Gama’s arrival, 
they were the subjects of the native rajahs, they enjoyed 
various political immunities secured to them by a charter 
engraven on three tablets of brass. The Christian popula- 
tion must have amounted to several hundred thousand, as 
in one of the provinces occupied by them, they are said to 
have had fourteen hundred churches. They were, at all 
events, so numerous that they had a military force of their 
own, and if any of their various civil or social privileges 
were invaded, they did not hesitate to defend them by force 
of arms. 

The whole region in which these Christians dwelt, and 
where their descendants are still found, is one of the richest 
and most delightful in the Indian peninsula. Except along 
the foot of the mighty Himalayas in the far north, in no 
part of Hindostan is the scenery more magnificent, or the 
climate more diversified—ranging, as it does, from that-of the 
torrid to that of the temperate zone. The district is bounded 
on the east by the Neelgherry mountains, which lift their 
peaks some 8,000 feet above the sea level, and are now the 
great sanatarium of southern India. The face of the coun- 
try between these mountains and the coast exhibits the most 
varied scene of hill, and dale, and winding streams, which 
clothe the valleys with perpetual verdure. The woods pro- 
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duce pepper, cinnamon, frankincense, and many other aro- 
matic gums; while the sides of the mountains, almost to 
their very summits, are covered with forests of teak or the 
Indian-oak, the best ship timber in the world. “The first 
view of the Christian churches in the sequestered region of 
Hindostan,” says Dr. Buchanan, who visited them in 1806, 
‘“‘ connected with the idea of their tranquil duration for so 
many ages, cannot fail to excite pleasing emotions in the 
mind of the beholder. The form of the oldest buildings is not 
unlike that of some of the parish churches in England; the 
style in both being of Saracenic origin. They have sloping 
roofs, pointed arch windows, and buttresses supporting the 
walls. The beams of the roof being exposed to view, are or- 
namented ; and the ceiling of the choir and altar is circular 
and fretted. Most of the churches are built of a reddish 
stone, squared and polished at the quarry, and are of dura- 
ble construction; the front wall of the largest structures 
being six feet thick. The bells of the churches are cast in 
the foundries of the country ; some of them are of large di- 
mensions, and have inscriptions in Syriac and Malay-alim. 
In approaching a town in the evening, I heard the sound of 
the bells among the hills, a circumstance that made me for- 
get, for a moment, that I was in Hindostan, and reminded 
me of another country.” 

With the bigoted and barbaric zeal which Rome usually 
displays in such matters, the Portuguese priests destroyed 
all the ancient archives of these Indo-Syrian churches on 
which they could lay their hands. But their own accounts 
of their attempts to bring them under the yoke of Popery 
supply us with information respecting the condition and 
character of these Christians when first discovered, of their 
faith, polity, and forms of worship, which would be other- 
wise inaccessible; and, though coming from enemies, it is 
perfectly trustworthy. A considerable portion of the Syrian 
churches were forced to allow themselves to be Romanised, 
and fortunately for history, the consummation of the pro- 
cess consisted in the solemn renunciation of their so-called 
ancient heresies. 

What then was the faith of the Syrian churches in India? 
From the unwilling admissions of their Romish enemies, it 
appears that they had always maintained those three funda 
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mental doctrines of orthodox Christianity, viz. :—1. Of the 
Trinity, as defined in the Athanasian creed, without the 
damnatory clauses. 2. Of the necessity of regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit. 3. Of salvation by faith alone in the aton- 
ing sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men. Such is the 
substance of the creed of the ancient Malabar church ; but 
her position will be better understood, and her affinity with 
the true Catholic church of all ages will be more distinctly 
discerned, when we consider the dogmas and usages which 
she rejected.* 

1. She did not recognise the Pope’s supremacy. On the 
contrary, so soon as these Christians came to know the Ro- 
man church, they abhorred her as Antichristian, and utterly 
rejected the claims of the Pope to universal jurisdiction. 
Until the Portuguese landed they had never even heard of 
such a personage ; and when they did learn that he assumed 
to be the vicar of God and head of the church on earth, 
they at once declared that he must be Antichrist. 

2. She maintained that the Church of Rome had cor- 
rupted the true faith, by making the word of God of none 
effect, and by imposing many human inventions upon the 
consciences of men. The Malabar Christians stoutly resisted 
every Romish novelty, so long as they had any freedom to 
think and act for themselves. 

8. She denied the dogma of transubstantiation. The 
books of the Syrian Christians, says Gouvea, the Portu- 
guese historian, “contained enormous errors against this 
holy sacrament.” These “ enormous errors” consisted in 
their maintaining the spiritual presence of Christ’s body 
and blood in the eucharist, and thus rejecting the notion of 
an actual presence as an absurd figment. 

4. She condemned the adoration of images as cdolatry. 
Except the figure of a cross, not an image was to be found 
in any of the Syrian churches prior to the arrival of De 
Gama. . 

5. She knew nothing of the intercession of saints. She 
held that the souls of departed saints are in a state of hap- 
piness, but will not appear in the presence of God until 





* The records of the Synod of Diamper, from which our facts are gathered, 
will be found in Hough’s History of Christianity in India, ii. 23-129. 
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after the -resurrection. Gouvea, of course, pronounces this 
“ an enormous error,” striking, as it does, at the root of a 
dogma, which has brought millions of money into the trea- 
sury of Rome. 

6. She had never so much as heard of purgatory, and 
could not comprehend what the Popish priests meant, when 
they talked about it. 

7. She, of course, knew as little of masses and prayers 
for the dead. 

8. She had no knowledge of extreme unction. 

9. She had never heard of auricular confession ; and 
when the thing was first proposed to her members, they 
shrank from it with the utmost horror, as they well might. 

10. Her clergy married as freely as laymen; and the 
wives of the former were held in such honor, that they 
took precedence of all other women on all occasions, and in 
all places. 

11. She recognised only two sacraments, viz. baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. 

12. In baptism there was no holy oi used, but water 
only. After the service, however, the infant’s body was 
rubbed with cocoa-nut oil, or with a species of saffron; the 
service, which was deemed somewhat sacred, being followed 
by a prayer or benediction. 

13. The bread in the Lord’s supper consisted of cakes, 
with which a little oil and salt were mixed. Renaudot, in 
his history of the Patriarchate of Alexandria (Collectio 
Liturg. ii. 436), says that this was the custom of the Syrian 
Jacobites, from whom it may have been borrowed by the 
Indo-Syrians. 

14. The elements of the Lord’s supper were consecrated 
by prayer ; and all the communicants partook of the bread 
and the cup. 

15. The IndoSyrian church maintained and practised 
catholic communion, admitting to her fellowship all who 
“hold the Head,” to whatever “denomination,” as we 
would say, they belonged. Hence she at first welcomed 
the Portuguese as “ brethren beloved,” though she paid 
dearly in the end for her charity. 

16. She knew nothing of the rite of confirmation, nor of 
sponsors in baptism. 
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17. She recognised only two orders in the ministry, viz. 
presbyters or priests, and deacons.* 

There are various other usages, some of them being retained 
by the church of England as relics of those five or six centu- 
ries which she designates as “primitive antiquity,” e. g. 
Bowing at the name of Jesus, with which the Indo-Syrian 
churches were wholly unacquainted. 

Such were the faith and the order of the church of Malabar 
viewed on their’ negative side; and, when we take into ac- 
count the truths she maintained, as well as the errors she 
rejected, we are warranted in saying that she was one of the 
purest branches of the church in medieval times. If her 


* It is surprising that so good a man as Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in his 
excessive zeal for prelatic episcopacy, should have allowed himself to make, 
first, a disingenuous statement on this point, and next, a misrepresentation 
of a fact attested by the Romish ecclesiastics. In the first edition of his 
Christian Researches, p. 148, he says “that these Hindoo Christians main- 
tained the order and discipline of a regular church under Episcopal jurisdic- 
tion.” Then, on p. 149, he gives a list of errors abjured by the Syrian 
clergy at the Synod of Diamper. Among these “ errors,” he says, was this, 
‘“‘that they had no other orders or names of dignity in the church than 
bishop, priest, and deacon.” Now, this last is a positive misstatement, proved 
to be such by the Records of the Synod; and we can only account for the fact 
by supposing that Dr. B. got his information at second-hand, or quoted from 
memory. In the third session of the Synod of Diamper, various old Syrian 
books are condemned, and ordered to be destroyed—among which was “the 
Book of Orders, wherein it is said that there are only two orders, diaconate 
and priesthood.” The Indo-Syrians, who were unsubdued by Rome, and 
whom Dr. B. visited in 1806, confessed to him “ that they were in a dege- 
nerate state compared with their forefathers’—that ‘customs had been 
introduced in the later centuries” which were unknown in the older and 
purer times. Yet Dr. B. testifies that he found “ruling elders”—i. e. lay 
elders, as they are sometimes called—in these Syrian churches, The Acts 
and Decrees of the Synod of Diamper prove conclusively that the “ order 
and discipline of a regular Episcopal church” were unknown until then; for 
one of the chief objects of this Synod was to set up such an order and 
discipline. 

Dr. Buchanan’s attention was called to the misstatement noticed above, 
and in a subsequent edition of the Christian Researches he corrected it, as we 
have been assured, though unable to verify the fact by a personal examina- 
tion of it. But, after his death, somebody took it upon him to cancel the 
correction, and restore the old misrepresentation to its place! 

Mr. Hough, though an Episcopalian, candidly states the case as it is 
(Hist. ii. 16); but he adds, in a note, with a charming simplicity, “it does 
not appear why the order of bishops is omitted here.” He then proceeds to 
“conjecture” the cause of the puzzling phenomenon. 
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membership had been placed in circumstances similar to 
those of the faithful mountaineers of Piedmont, her history 
would, no doubt, have been as mournful and as glorious as 
theirs. But persecution unto death was one of the trials of 
faith and love, to which she does not appear to have been 
subjected, for some centuries prior to the advent of the 
Portuguese. 

It will naturally be asked, what was the influence upon 
the Indo-Syrian church herself, of the faith and polity to 
which she nominally adhered? How did her interior con- 
dition compare with her creed? The destruction of her 
ancient archives by the ruthless bigotry of Rome renders 
it impossible to give so full and satisfactory an answer to 
this question as could be desired. Still the unwitting testi- 
mony of her enemies shows that here as everywhere else 
the world over, the truth in Jesus vindicated its divinity 
by its influence on the moral character and social condition 
of those who professed it. The Syrian Christians were dis- 
tinguished from all the other inhabitants of the Malabar 
coast, by physical as well as moral traits; they are said to 
have been endowed, beyond both their Hindu and Moham- 
medan neighbors, with every natural gift of body and mind. 
In person they were larger, better proportioned, more ac- 
tive, and with a more majestic presence than the heathen, 
And a still broader distinction existed between them—in 
reference to moral and social qualities. The Syrians were 
noted for their industry, their enterprise, their inflexible 
integrity in commercial transactions, their kindness to their 
poor, their hospitality.to strangers, and their peaceable 
tempers. An act of violence of any kind was an event of 
very rare occurrence. In all the domestic relations their 
conduct was also most exemplary,—in the singular love and 
reverence of children for their parents and seniors, and in 
their reciprocal faithfulness as husband and wife. When 
they came to know the Portuguese, whom, as we have 
already mentioned, they at first welcomed with the most 
hearty affection as brethren of a common faith, they were 
horrified, as they well might be, by the bloody revenge, the 
falsehood, the avarice, the boundless licentiousness in which 
they indulged. For these reasons, the Syrians subsequently 
refused to hold religious communion with them. 
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It may be said, that however pure the creed of the Indo- 
Syrian church, her spiritual life must have been at a low ebb, 
as we have no evidence of that aggressiveness which is one 
of the invariable marks of a healthy Christianity. The pure 
gospel, where it comes with power, is like leaven; its law 
is diffusion; it perpetually seeks to make inroads on the 
kingdom of darkness, and to bring men into its own mar- 
vellous light, even at the risk of bonds and death. This is 
true. And we know too, that a rigid orthodoxy may exist, 
while there is much more of formalism than practical godli- 
ness among those who profess it. So it may have been, so 
it no doubt was to some extent with the church in ques- 
tion. Yet when we remember the history of modern mis- 
sions, especially of those within Mohammedan countries, 
we should not be surprised that the Syrian church did not 
attempt to win fresh conquests for the cross, in the presence 
of two such mighty powers of darkness as Brahminism and 
Islamism. We have never heard of a missionary in any 
part of the Turkish empire, making any direct effort for the 
conversion of a Mohammedan, until the recent enactment 
of a law of toleration. We once asked an eminent person 
connected with the missions to the east, how this was to be 
explained. “Why,” said he, “to ask such a man to be- 
come a Christian, was, in effect, to ask him to lose his head.” 
And therefore, unless we censure ourselves, we cannot 
harshly judge the Syrian church of India, if, in her circum- 
stances, she regarded the door of missionary enterprise as 
shut, and concluded that the utmost she could hope to do, 
was to maintain her own ground, and hold fast her own 
integrity. 

For nearly half a century after their settlement on the 
coast of Malabar, the Portuguese were too intent upon 
trade, and too eager in the pursuit of money and pleasure, 
to think much about the recovery of heretics, or the subju- 
gation of the heathen to the dominion of Holy church. 
Even the friars, whom the government with a pious zeal 
worthy of a better cause, took care to send to these new 
settlements in the east, caught the spirit of the place, and 
were far more anxious to build and endow splendid con- 
vents for their various orders, than to win converts to the 
Christian faith. Hence when Francis Xavier landed at 
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Goa, in 1542, he discovered that his own countrymen were 
as fit objects of his missionary labors as the heathen them- 
selves. In fact, they were utterly demoralized; and Xavier 
must have felt, that it was a preposterous task to undertake 
the conversion of Pagan or Moslem to a religion whose 
professors indulged in vices of which even the heathen were 
ashamed. 

The first attempts to bring the Malabar Christians into 
the communion of Rome were made in 1545, by the Corde- 
liers of the order of St. Francis. Don Juan Albuquerque, 
the first bishop of Goa, was a member of this order, and 
having had his attention turned to these churches, he sent a 
friar, named Vincent, whom the historian Gouvea describes 
as “a great man of God,” to inquire into their condition, 
and to induce them, if possible, to recognise the Papal su- 
premacy. Father Vincent was welcomed by them as a 
Christian minister, and was allowed to preach in their 
churches until they comprehended the real object of his 
visit. Finding that he could neither coax nor coerce the 
cattanars, as the Syrian pastors were called, he changed his 
tactics, and established a school for the instruction of the 
Syrian youth whom he could induce to enter it, in the Latin 
language and ritual. Here, again, he was foiled ; the Syri- 
ans refusing to recognise the ordination of its alumni, though 
their own sons, or to admit them to their pulpits. 

At this stage, the Jesuits, now in the first flush of their 
triumphant career as a missionary order, took the thing in 
hand; and thinking that the ill-success of the Franciscans 
arose out of their indifference to the habits and prejudices 
of the Syrians, with their usual plianey and adroitness, they 
allowed their pupils to retain their national dress, and to 
use their mother tongue, or rather, the old Syriac. For 
awhile the plan seemed to prosper; but the success was 
more apparent than real, and the worthy fathers were often 
scandalised at hearing those whom they had so carefully 
educated and ordained, preaching, in their own college, the 
“heresies” which they hoped had been eradicated from 
their young minds. The Jesuits are not easily discouraged, 
and their educational schemes, though demanding time for 
their full development, in the end, must have told upon the 
Syrian church. Unfortunately for her, just at this time, the 
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way was opened for their using against her that old weapon, 
“divide and conquer,” which they have so often employed, 
on so many fields, and with such deadly effect. Believing 
that they could make an easy conquest of the flock if its 
chief pastor, Mar Joseph, were out of the way, a plot was 
contrived to secure this end, and he was accordingly sent 
to Portugal, with the understanding that he should not be 
allowed, on any condition, to return to the east. Mar Jo- 
seph, like St. Peter at Antioch, seems to have “dissem- 
bled” somewhat at Lisbon. At all events, the managers in 
Portugal, being satisfied with his soundness in the faith, or 
misunderstanding the orders from Goa, sent. him back to his 
old post. Meanwhile ‘a Syrian successor, Mar Abraham, 
had taken possession of the ground, and thus the door was 
opened for Jesuitism to work for the accomplishment of its 
designs, in its own peculiar way. Advantage was taken of 
the mutual rivalry of these two men, neither of whom pos- 
sessed the unbending integrity and heroic courage which, at 
this juncture, were the qualities pre-eminently needed in the 
leaders of the Syrian church. Both of them appear to have 
acted on the principle of “doing at Rome as the Romans 
do,” of dealing with Jesuits as Jesuits deal with others. 
They, however; soon found, to their sorrow, that they were 
rude tyros in the hands of masters perfectly accomplished 
in all the arts of chicanery and intrigue. Poor Mar Joseph, 
by recognising the Pope, and by coming back to India 
under Papal authority, had allowed himself to be taken in 
a Jesuit net. Fancying that his difficulties were at an end, 
after his return from Portugal, he began to preach to his 
people their old Syrian faith, but he was speedily roused 
from his dream, by an imperious summons to appear at Goa 
and answer to the charge of heresy. He was foolish enough 
to obey, and it is said that he was sent to Rome, but his fate 
is one of the mysteries of history. 

The chief instrument in bringing the portion of the Syrian 
church which finally succumbed, under the yoke of Rome, 
was Menezes, Archbishop of Goa. He arrived in India in 
1597, armed with all the Papal powers necessary to effect 
the conquest. But his first efforts did not promise much. 
Mar Abraham, who had been exalted to the high dignity of 
(Romish) Archbishop of Angamale, showed signs of relapse 
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to the old Syrian faith very soon after he had reached his 
“see ;” and as death approached, he threw off all disguise. 
The measures adopted by Menezes, in regard to the succes- 
sion, so inflamed the Syrian churches that they held what 
we would call a “convention” of their cattanars, or pastors, 
and ruling elders, at which it was resolved that they would 
steadfastly adhere to their ancient faith and discipline, 
and that no Romish priest should be admitted into their 
churches. They, in fact, entered into a covenant to defend 
the liberties of the church of their fathers, and all present 
bound themselves, by a solemn oath, to adhere to it. And 
if, at this time, they had possessed a leader of unflinching 
courage, of unwavering principle—one who, with intelli- 
gence and piety combined a thorough comprehension of the 
crafty foe with whom he had to contend, these Syrians 
might have opposed their enemy with success, and perhaps 
have won a world-wide fame as the Covenanters of India. 
Finding that his negotiations with the Syrians were not 
yielding much fruit, he determined to visit them in person. 
The viceroy and clergy of Goa, alarmed for his safety 
among those whose hostility he had done so much to excite, 
begged him to lay aside his purpose. But Menezes piously 
replied, that “his life was only too secure, as he had not 
merit enough to win the honor of martyrdom.” Apprehen- 
sive, perhaps, that “ merit ” might be gained on the journey, 
he, nevertheless, took care to provide himself with a strong 
escort, that could, at once, protect him, and enable him to 
bring a certain piratical chief to terms, who was giving the 
Portuguese no little trouble. The military part of the enter- 
prise first occupied his attention, and in the management 
of it he proved himself to be equally expert in using 
the cannon of Portugal to put down piracy, and the canons 
of Rome to subdue heretics. The stronghold of the pirates 
was a fortress named Cunahle, which they had been per- 
mitted to construct by one of the Malabar princes. Hither 
they fled in times of danger, and here were gathered their 
rich stores of plunder. Menezes having made satisfactory 
arrangements for the capture of the place, with the prestige 
derived from this display of military power, addressed him- 
self to the other object of his journey, which was to terrify 
the Syrians into submission. With this view he proceeded to 
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Cochin, where he was received by the authorities with all 
honor, and sent a message to the Syrian archdeacon to meet 
him at this place, that they might confer together in regard 
to the affairs of the church. 

The poor Syrians hardly knew what to doin this emer- 
gency, when their Cattanars and principal laymen were 
called together for consultation by the archdeacon. They 
were afraid for their pepper trade, they were afraid for 
their religion, they were afraid to comply with the summons 
of Menozes, they were afraid to offend him. A sort of 
compromise was concluded. The archdeacon, under a 
strong escort, should go to Cochin ; and the archbishop, if he 
came among them, should be allowed to say mass in their 
churches, but if he attempted to exercise ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, he was to be sturdily opposed. Menozes, of course; 
intended to visit them. He did so. He went to Vappi- 
cotta, and preached a sermon there from John x. 1, in which 
he tried to show that none were true pastors but those who 
entered by “the door” of the Roman church. Gouvea 
says that this sermon was so full of pious sentiments as “ to 
draw tears from the eyé¢s of Portuguese and natives.” The 
latter may have wept, but it is probable that their tears 
were produced by the dreaded power rather than by the 
“piety ” of the preacher. 

After he had propounded to the Syrians the startling 
doctrine that their venerated Cattanars or Pastors were 
“thieves and robbers,” Menozes desired them to assemble 
the next day that he might administer to them the rite of 
Confirmation—a rite, of which they were up to this time 
wholly ignorant, and one, which they evinced no desire’ to 
accept. He also explained to them on this occasion the 
doctrine of Purgatory, of which they had never before 
heard. The only real converts he made at Vappicotta were: 
two Syrian youths, whom the Jesuits were training for the 
priesthood. Overcome by the seductive kindness of Meno- 
zes, they became the open, and apparently the sincere ad- 
herents of Rome. His success was insignificant in point of 
numbers; but the thin edge of the wedge was inserted, 
which, in due time, he was certain that he could drive tri- 
umphantly home. He next went to Paree—the capital of 
a province containing a large body of Syrian Christians, 
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who had already manifested a decided repugnance to 
Popery, both to its doctrines and its practices. 

Menozes was received by the Syrians of Paree with a 
cold respect, and was allowed the use of their churches and 
pulpits. They listened in silence to his sermons; but when he 
urged them to be “ confirmed,” their patience was exhausted, 
and they vehemently eried out that they would never sub- 
mit to the indignity of being confirmed by him ;—that it 
was no sacrament, nor in any sense one of Christ’s institu- 
tions, but an invention of the Portuguese to make them 
slaves, by “setting a mark on their foreheads and giving 
them a box on the ear ;—that they would not endure it, nor 
allow him to touch their own beards, or their wives’ and 
daughters’ faces. We have not space to follow the Romish 
archbishop from place to place, and to describe the treat- 
ment with which he met. The failure of bis mission was so 
obvious, and the insults to which he was -occasionally ex- 
posed were so displeasing to the Portuguese, that they 
begged him to abandon the field and return home. 

But with a zeal worthy of a better cause he persisted in 
his enterprise, he only concluded to try another method. 
He resolved, if possible, to buy some of the principal shep- 
herds, confident that if he succeeded in the purchase, he 
would, ere long, win their flocks. Accordingly he wrote a 
letter to one of them—the archdeacon—full of expressions 
of the warmest friendship, and closing with the promise to 
do great things for him if he would yield himself unre- 
servedly to the Romish church. The archdeacon seems to 
have nibbled a little at the bait, but for the present he did 
no. more, and Menozes was forced to be content with an 
agreement that a synod should be called at an early day to 
determine all matters of faith ; that the archbishop should 
be free to visit and preach in any of the Syrian churches of 
the district ; but the archdeacon insisted that he should 
neither confirm persons nor exercise episcopal authority. 
“ None but fools,” says Geddes, “ will ever expect Papists 
to observe any such promises loager than the first oppor- 
tunity to break them.” The present agreement proved no 
exception to this rule. Before a month was gone Menozes 
violated the solemn compact, in the districts nearest to the 
Portuguese settlements, and where he could safely act on 
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the old rule of the council of Lateran, that no one is bound 
to keep an engagement made with heretics. 

We cannot, within the limits of an article, describe the 
successive steps and the various methods by which the 
crafty and unprincipled prelate accomplished his designs ; 
how he worked upon the fears of the native rajahs, and 
bribed the Syrians with money, or dazzled them with 
pompous ceremonies, or terrified them with threats. It 
must suffice to say that the poor archdeacon was finally 
brought to throw himself at the feet of Menozes, and to 
utter the confession as hypocritical as it was blasphemous: 
— Father, I have sinned against heaven and in thy sight,” 
etc., and to promise that he would subscribe a certain creed 
which Menozes had drawn up. Before subscribing the 
creed, the archdeacon suggested that on account of certain 
Christians not so well instructed as they should be, and 
until the meeting of the synod soon to be called, it would 
be best that his subscription should be in private. Menozes - 
deemed it prudent to comply; but as he had good reason 
to regard his convert’s faith as very slender and unsettled, 
he took special care to guard against the ill consequences of 
a subsequent recantation. 

The synod, which it was agreed to hold for the adjust- 
ment of all matters of doctrine and discipline, is known in 
history as the Synod of Diamper—a town not far from the 
Portuguese garrison of Cochin, and selected by Menozes 
for this very reason. It assembled on the 20th June, 1599, 
and consisted of 173 ecclesiastics and 660 procurators of the 
people ; and it remained in session nine days. It was opened 
with a solemn mass by the archbishop in person. But it is 
unnecessary to detail its proceedings. It isenough to say 
that its declared purpose was “ the extirpation of errors and 
heresies out of the Malabar church,” and its final result was 
to force Romanism upon all who were driven or deluded 
into an acceptance of its decrees. All persons who had 
anything to “ propose for the glory of God, and the refor- 
mation of the church,” were invited to come forward ; but 
Menozes, who was the presiding genius of the occasion, 
was too shrewd to submit their proposals to a free discus- 
sion and a free vote. Worthless, in one view, as the decrees 
of the Synod of Diamper therefore are, in another aspect 
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they are of great value—they show what popery is, and 
what the old Indo-Syrian church was. 

The solemn farce was terminated by the public and 
formal adoption of the decrees, or their subscription by the 
ecclesiastics and laymen who had “ assisted” at the synod. 
This was not accomplished without opposition by the unwil- 
ling Cattanars, but their hostility was overcome by the gifts 
and the threats of the archbishop, and last and best of all, 
by a miracle which Gouvea describes and attests. A heavy 
rain had been falling for some days, and the weather was 
such that it seemed as if the procession could not leave the 
church within which it was sheltered. The person holding 
the crucifix stepped to the door, and alarmed by the de- 
scending flood, said it was manifest that the union just made 
was displeasing to God. Menozes, however, ordered the 
procession to move, when, “no sooner was the cross taken 
from the porch than, marvellous to relate, the rain ceased, 
and the weather became the finest in the world.” Not aman 
was wet, not even the cross-bearer who headed the proces- 
sion; the murmurs of the Cattanars were hushed by the 
miracle, and the only drops that fell were the showers 
of tears from the eyes of the exultant people. So, at least, 
reports Gouvea. 

Menozes, not long after the Synod of Diamper, was made 
Viceroy of India—an office which his energy and talents 
amply qualified him to fill, He subsequently returned to 
his native land, and was there raised to the highest dignities 
of the state, but for some mismanagement was thrust from 
them ,and died in disgrace, in 1605, “ having lost,” says the 
historian, De Faria, “ all the glory he had acquired in the 
Indies.” 

The later history of these churches must be told in a few 
sentences. The “glories” won by Menozes in India proved 
to be neither large nor permanent. His conquest extended 
only to the small portion of the Syrian churches in the 
vicinity of the Portuguese settlements, while the great mass 
of these churches in the remoter north, or among the 
mountain fastnesses, sturdily refused to put on the Roman 
yoke. They maintained their independence ; but*shut out, 
as they were, from those mighty influences which were then 
at work in Northern and Western Europe, their condition 
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became little better than that of their Romanized brethren. 
In 1663 the death-blow was given to the Portuguese power 
in India by the Dutch. Cochin was captured, and the 
hopes of the poor Syrians were greatly raised by this event; 
but the Dutch on the Malabar coast were too much occu- 
pied with other affairs to concern themselves about the 
native Christians. A glorious opportunity was thus lost for 
winning real conquests to the Cross in that dark land. The 
Indo-Syrian church gradually assumed the form and position 
in which we now find it—that is to say, it was divided into 
two reciprocally hostile branches, one of which recognises, 
while the other refuses, the supremacy of Rome. 

The attention of English Christians was first turned to 
these distant and ancient churches in 1724, and the mis- 
sionaries of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
were directed to inquire into the state of the Syrians, with 
a view to their employment: as helpers in the work of evan- 
gelizing India. It was hoped that they would be important 
allies in the blessed enterprise of winning the Indies to 
Christ. But it was soon found that, instead of lending aid 
to spread the light, they were in much need of the light 
themselves. Although opposed to wearing the yoke of 
Rome, they were not exempt from that evil leaven of super- 
stition which had made Rome what she is. This attempt 
to enlist the co-operation of the Indo-Syrian church, and to 
strengthen the things that remained in her and were ready 
to die, was, perhaps, too soon abandoned, and the Reformed 
churches of the West became even oblivious of her exist- 
ence, until the publication of Dr. Buchanan’s Christian 
Researches, in 1808. For more than twenty years English 
missionaries have been at work among the children of these 
ancient churches; and we would fondly hope that, though 
so long dormant, they may yet be aroused to win for them- 
selves a share in the coming glories of that day when the 
banner of the Cross shall wave in triumph over all these 
magnificent regions, from the spicy groves of Ceylon to the 
snowy summits of the Himalayas. 
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Arr. V.—A Designation AND Exposition oF THE FIGURES 
or Isaran, Cuarrers XLIX., L., ann LI. 


A new series of prophecies now begins that treat espe- 
cially of the Messiah, his appointment by God to his office, 
the reception he was to meet from men, his death in expia- 
tion of sin, his glorification, the rejection the glad tidings 
of his work were for a time to meet; the submission at 
length of the Israelites and the Gentiles to his sway, and the 
final redemption and blessedness of the world under his reign. 

Chapter XLIX. The prophet first announces to the distant 
nations the appointment of the Messiah to his office, and 
intimates that for a time his true nature is to be concealed 
from the eyes of men, vs. 1-3. The Messiah then predicts that 
his labors in that state to bring men to salvation, were to 
prove fruitless, vs. 4. Jehovah responds, that the Messiah, 
though so unsuccessful with the Israelites, will yet be glori- 
fied; that the redemption of the Gentiles that is to be 
accomplished by him, is to be of far higher moment than 
the salvation of Israel; and that however he may be de- 
spised for a period, kings will at length pay homage to him, 
and princes bow at his feet, vs. 5-7. Jehovah accordingly 
declares to him his appointment as Messiah, pledges to him 
his favor, and foretells his success at a later day in reco- 
vering Israel from rebellion and dispersion, vs. 8-13. The 
redeemed Israelites themselves are then introduced and 
exhibited as despairing of God’s mercy, and are assured of 
his unalterable interest in them and purpose to fulfil the 
engagements of his covenant: and they are exhorted to look 
forward and contemplate the spectacle the multitude of 
their lineage will present when recalled from their disper- 
sion, and exhibited as wondering whence their thronging 
hosts can have come, vs. 14—-21. And finally, Jehovah fore- 
shows that they are to be restored from their exile by the 
aid of the Gentiles, and their enemies, who had slaughtered 
and oppressed them, for ever destroyed, vs. 22-26. 

1. Apostrophe to the isles and remote nations. “ Hearken 
ye islands to me, and attend ye nations from afar: Jehovah 
from the womb has called me; from the bowels of my 
mother has he mentioned my name,” vs.’ 1. 
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2. Metonymy of islands for their inhabitants. The 
islands addressed were those of the west, with which the 
Israelites were familiar. It is the Messiah who speaks; the 
Gentiles are the nations whom he addresses, and his an- 
nouncement is, that he is to be of human birth, and that he 
is from the first moment of his life to be called of God 
and consecrated to his office. 

3. Comparison. “And he has placed (made) my mouth 
like a sharp sword,” vs. 2. The resemblance of his mouth 
to a sharp sword, was in the office it was to fill: as the 
instrument of destruction. As a sharp sword is the imple- 
ment of wounds and death to those who are struck by it, 
so the truths Christ was to proclaim by his mouth, and the 
sentences he was to utter against his enemies, were to carry 
death to them. And this accords with the import of a sharp 
two-edged sword proceeding from his mouth, Rev. xix. 21, 
as the instrument by which he slew his enemies at the great 
battle of God Almighty at Armageddon. It indicates, ac- 
cordingly, that one great office the Messiah was to fill, was 
to reprove and condemn hostile men. 

4, Hypocatastasis. “In the shadow of his hand he hid 
me,” vs. 2. ‘ Hiding in the shadow of his hand,” is put 
for concealing his nature and purpose in a measure, or 
withholding him from the full manifestation of himself and 
exercise of his functions, and signifies especially that he was 
not at first to act in his sphere as Judge and executor of 
vengeance on his enemies. 

5. Comparison. ‘“ And he placed (made) me as a polish- 
ed arrow,” v. 2. Here his whole person—not his mouth or 
hand simply—is compared to a polished arrow. The like- 
ness, as before, consists in the office he is to fill as executor 
of judgment: and implies that he is to be to his enemies, 
what a polished arrow, that is, an arrow with a sharp me- 
tallic point, is to an enemy who is pierced by it. 

6. Hypocatastasis. “In his quiver he has hid me,” vs. 2. 
Hiding in that mode, is put for concealing his office as 
avenger, by delaying his entrance on it; and signifies that 
the Messiah was for a time withheld from his functions as 
Judge and destroyer, and like an arrow that is laid up in a 
quiver, for use, when needed, was to be reserved for that 
part of his work, to a day at a considerable distance from 
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his birth. And these predictions were verified in his min- 
istry. His Deity and Messiahship were almost wholly hid- 
den from men for thirty years from his birth, and the great 
acts he is to exert of judging and inflicting vengeance on 
his enemies, were postponed to his second coming. 

“ And he said unto me, Thou art my servant, Warrior of 
God, in whom I will be glorified,” vs. 3. That the name 
Israel, should here be rendered according to its literal sense 
Warrior of God, not as tle denominative of the people de- 
scended from Jacob, admits, we think, of no reasonable de- 
bate. It is applied to him as descriptive of his office as 
Judge and avenger of his enemies, already indicated by the 
comparison of his mouth to a sharp sword, and his whole 
person to a polished arrow, and ascribed to him in the 
vision in the Apocalypse, in which he is exhibited as com- 
ing to judge and make war, with a sharp sword proceeding 
from his mouth, with which he smites the nations and slays 
the remnant of his enemies, xix. 11, 15, 21. 

This use of the term is legitimate. It is applied to Ja- 
cob. It is natural, suited to the occasion and context, and 
in every relation unexceptionable. On the other hand, the 
supposition that it is used as a denominative of the Israel- 
itish nation inclusive of Christ, and contemplating him as its 
head, is wholly unauthorized and embarrassed with insu- 
perable objections. There is no parallel usage to justify or 
recommend it. It is inconsistent with the office and pre- 
rogatives of the Messiah. He is exhibited here in his pecu- 
liar office as Judge and Avenger of his enemies. The Is- 
raelites as a nation have no share in that office. For ages 
after Christ’s first advent they were in a large degree the 
objects of his vengeance; not its executors jointly with him 
or others. It is inconsistent with the exhibition of him 
throughout the passage and the whole prophecy, as a per- 
son; and as exerting acts as a person, and that are appro- 
priate, and appropriate only to him, as the Messiah. It is 
wholly inconsistent with the express discrimination of him in 
the verses that follow, from Jacob and Israel, and exhibition 
of it as a part of his work to bring Jacob again to God, and 
recall Israel from their dispersion. It is an extraordinary and 
revolting solecism to suppose or imply that Christ is himself 
a subject of the redemption he is to accomplish for Israel. 
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The Messiah now responds to this assurance that Jehovah 
shall be glorified in him. “ And I said, I have labored in 
vain; for naught and vanity I have spent my strength. 
But my right is with Jehovah, and my cause with my 
God,” vs. 4. This is a prediction, doubtless, of the ill-suc- 
cess of his ministry with Israel at his first advent. His 
labors to bring that people to an acknowledgment and ac- 
ceptance of him as the Messiah were vain. The priests, the 
rulers, and the people, instead of receiving, rejected him, 
and put him to death as an impostor and blasphemer in 
arrogating the title and office of the Messiah. That rejec- 
tion, however, was no proof of his ultimate failure in his 
work. His right as Messiah was with Jehovah, and his 
work with him, to be recognised, and vindicated, and made 
efficacious at a future time. 

7. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of eyes for the mind, 
or person, “ And now saith Jehovah (who formed me from 
the womb to be a servant to himself, to restore Jacob to 
him; and Israel is not gathered ; and yet I shall be honored 
in the eyes of Jehovah, and my God is my strength); he 
said: It is a light thing that thou shouldst be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the preserved 
of Israel. I have given thee to be a light of the Gentiles, 
that my salvation may be to the end of the earth,” vs. 5, 6. 

8. Metaphor, in denominating the Messiah a light. 

‘The restoration of Israel was to be but a slight part of the 
work the Messiah was to accomplish. His purposes of 
mercy towards the Gentiles were far more extensive. He 
was to be the Sun of Righteousness to them ; shedding the 
light of redemption on their darkness, and extending the 
blessings of salvation to the most distant of their tribes. 

Though, to be ignominiously rejected, at his advent, by the 
priests and rulers of the Israelites, a short time only was 
to pass ere he was to be accepted and acknowledged by 
other potentates of the earth. ‘Thus saith Jehovah, the 
Redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, to him who is despised 
in soul, to him whom the nation abhors; to a subject of 
rulers ; kings shall see and rise up ; princes, and bow them- 
selves, for the sake of Jehovah, who is faithful, the Holy 
One of Israel who has chosen thee,” vs. 7. The Messiah is 
the person who was to be vehemently despised and abhor- 
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red; and the Israelites the nation who were to despise and 
abhor him. Rising up is the act by which kings express 
their homage, and bowing that by which princes pay theirs. 
These acts of acknowledgment and submission were to be 
for the sake of Jehovah, who is faithful, the Holy one of 
Israel, who has chosen the Messiah; that is, they were on 
the one hand to spring from the conviction that the Messiah 
is truly the person whom Jehovah has appointed to be the 
Redeemer of the world; and, on the other hand, they were 
to be in order to the verification of Jehovah’s predictions 
and promises. Having, in the covenant with the Redeemer, 
pledged the submission of the rulers of the world to his 
sceptre, he will, for the sake of his faithfulness, accomplish 
it. These predictions began to be fulfilled at the first pro- 
mulgation of the gospel, and have received a vast verifica- 
tion throngh eighteen hundred years. 

The time is to come, however, when the promise of the 
redemption of Israel shall also be accomplished. 

9. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of raising up the 
earth for restoring it from its ruin. ‘Thus saith Jehovah, 
in a time of favor I have heard thee; and in a day of salva- 
tion have I helped thee. And I will keep thee, and will 
give thee fora covenant of the people, to raise up the earth, 
and to cause to inherit the desolate heritages,” vs. 8. 

10. Metonymy, in the use of,—for a covenant of the 
people, for the Messiah who is promised in the covenant as 
a Redeemer of the people. The people to whom he is thus 
to be given, in conformity to the covenant, are the Israel- 
ites; therefore, not the Gentiles; and this is, accordingly, a 
prediction of his restoration of their land from its occupation 
by foreigners and its desolation ; and causing it to be rein- 
habited by them in all its deserted and ruined inheritances. 

“To say to those bound, come forth; and to those who 
are in darkness, show yourselves,” vs. 9. This implies that 
at the time when they are to be summoned to return, some 
of them are to be in bondage, and others exposed to dangers 
that lead them to hide themselves. 

“On the ways they shall feed, and all high hills shall be 
their pasture. They shall not hunger, and they shall not 
thirst, and the heat shall not smite them, nor the sun; for 
he that has mercy on them shall guide them, and by the 
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springs of water shall he lead them,” vs. 9,10. This pre- 
diction is parallel to chap. xxxv. 6, 7, xli. 18, and xliii. 19. 
They are not to be conducted through deserts like those at 
the south, east, and north-east of Palestine ; but waters are 
to gush forth in those wastes, and the wilderness is to be set 
with groves and forests, and changed to verdure and fruit- 
fulness, that they may find food, and their flocks and herds 
pasturage at every stage of their journey. 

“ And I will make all my mountains for the way, and my 
roads shall be high,” vs. 11. Mountains, instead of continu- 
ing to be barriers, will be so changed that the returning 
hosts shall traverse them; and the roads across vales and 
gorges thrown up so as to be safely and easily passed. 
There is a similar prediction, chap. xxxv. 8. Their restora- 
tion from their exile, like their deliverance from Egypt, is 
to be attended by stupendous miracles, that shall show, in 
the most emphatic manner, that he is their Redeemer, and 
impress the nations with awe. 

“ And behold these shall come from afar; and behold 
these from the north, and from the sea, and these from the 
land of Sinim,” vs. 12. This restoration is to be universal. 
By those who are to come from afar, may be meant those 
who are to come from parts of the earth then, and for ages 
after, unknown to the Hebrews, such as this continent, and 
the isles of the Pacific and Southern oceans, more remote 
from Palestine than any of the countries of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa, with which they were acquainted. Those from the 
sea, and the north, are those of the south coast of the Medi- 
terranean, Europe, Western and North-western Asia; and 
those from the land of Sinim, or China, as is supposed by 
many, those from the remote east. 

11, 12, 18. Personifications in summoning the heavens, 
earth, and mountains to acts and affections that are proper 
only to intelligent beings. “Shout O heavens, and rejoice 
O earth, and let the mountains burst into song; for Jehovah 
has comforted his people, and he will have mercy on his 
afflicted,” vs. 13. This is an instance in which the apos- 
trophe and the personification are united in the same ex- 
pressions. This is to be an occasion of the greatest joy and 
thankfulness. All nature is to share init. The joy is not 
to be expressive of exultation simply. It is to be a song of 
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gratitude, of adoring ascriptions to God of power, and wis- 
dom, and faithfulness, and mercy; all nations are to share 
in it. Itis to be the chant of a wondering, admiring, and 
rejoicing world. 

14. Metonymy of Zion for the people of God residing 
there. “And (yet) Zion said, Jehovah has forsaken me, 
and the Lord has forgotten me.” vs. 14. This is a prediction 
of the discouragement and anguish of the true worshippers 
among the Israelites during the period that was to pass from 
the several dispersions of that nation to their final restora- 
tion by the Messiah. They were uttered by Jeremiah in 
his Lamentations over the ruin of Jerusalem, and the cap- 
tivity of her people by the Babylonians; and by Asaph, 
Psalm Ixxiv. 1-11, Ixxvii. 7-9; and they are exhibited by 
Isaiah as uttered by the nation generally, chap. xl. 27, 
“ Why sayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way 
is hid from Jehovah, and my judgment will pass away from 
my God.” And this will be the feeling probably of the 
Israelites who return to Jerusalem, and who will be dis- 
appointed for a time in the expectation that the Messiah 
will interpose to deliver them from their enemies. But 
Jehovah responds. 

15. Hypocatastasis, in the use of graven on the palms, to 
denote an analogous place in the thoughts. “ Will a woman 
forget her suckling, so as not to have mercy on the son of 
her womb? Even these may forget; yet will not I forget 
thee. Behold I have graven thee on the palms of my hands. 
Thy walls are continually before me,” vs. 15,16. To grave 
the name of a city on one’s palms, would not only indicate 
a peculiar interest in it, but would be to place it where it 
would be perpetually recalled to one’s attention. The figure 
is used accordingly to ‘signify that. the believing Israelites 
whom Zion is used by metonymy to denote, are ever present 
to his thoughts. And that her walls, the defences of her 
sacred capital to which they are at length to be recalled, 
and where their Messiah is to reign for ever, are continually 
before him; signifies that their final restoration, and the 
restoration of their fallen city, are contemplated in all the 
measures of his providence, and in all his purposes. 

“Thy sons hasten (to thee), thy destroyers and thy wast- 
ers shall go out from thee,” vs. 17. This exhibits a portion 
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of the nation as having already returned to Jerusalem, 
according to Zechariah xiv. 1, 2, and the city as still infested 
by enemies, who had conquered and wasted it. 

16,17. Comparison. “ Lift up thine eyes round about and 
see; all of them are gathered together; they are come to thee. 
As F live, saith Jehovah, all of them thou shalt put on as an 
ornament, and bind them like the kride,” vs.18. The resto- 
ration is to be spontaneous and universal ; and all who return 
are to be received as welcome and honorable accessions. 
They are to be to those who first return, or who occupy the 
capital, what her marriage dress is to a bride—an ornament 
that sets off her beauty, and bespeaks the dignity and joy- 
ousness of the new relation, on which she is entering. 

“For thy ruins, and thy wastes, and thy land of desolation 
(that is desolated, large as it is) it shall be too narrow for the 
inhabitants; and thy devonrers shall be far away. Again 
shall they—thy sons who wast childless—say to thee: The 
place is too narrow for me. Come near (to each other; 
making room) that I may dwell,” vs. 19, 20. The sons of 
the childless one, are the sons of “the daughter of Zion,” 
who from the slaughter and exile of her sons, thought her- 
self childless. This passage is a fatal obstacle to their 
constructions who attempt to allegorize the return of the 
Israelites as a mere representative of their conversion, or 
the conversion of the Gentiles. It is absurd to suppose the 
church or the kingdom of heaven too narrow to accommodate 
those who are to be converted in the first years of the millen- 
nium. And what, moreover, on that view, can the ruins and 
wastes, and desolate tracts of Palestine signify? Are there 
any analogous wastes in Christ’s heavenly kingdom? Are 
there to be any in his millennial church, when all nations are 
to come and worship him, and all individuals, from the least 
to the greatest, are to know him? 

“ And thou (the daughter of Zion—the inhabitants of the 
capital) shalt say in thine heart; who has begotten these for 
me? I was bereaved and barren; an exile and a banished 
one. And these, who brought up? Behold, I was left 
alone: These, where were they?” vs. 21. The speaker here 
is the daughter of Zion: that is the population of Jerusalem, 
considered as the mother of the nation; her sons are the 
exiles, returning from distant countries, and occupying the 
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wastes and desolate places of the Holy Land, of whose ex- 
istence she had had no knowledge before. She is astonished 
at their multitude, greatly transcending what she had sup- 
posed must be the limits of such an exiled and blighted 
nation; and wonders where such thronging hosts can have 
been reared. It is to make a sad plunge into the absurd, 
to convert this inimitable picture of the surprise and wonder 
of the people of Jerusalem at the numbers of their nation 
who are to fill their land at this final restoration from 
dispersion, into utterances of astonishment by the redeemed 
in the skies at the crowds of Israelites or Gentiles who shall 
be converted at the first preaching of the gospel, or the com- 
mencement of Christ’s millennial reign, and expressions of 
uncertainty, respecting the author of their renovation! Yet 
this is but one of countless inaptitudes and solecisms in which 
they involve themselves who attempt by allegorization to 
wrest this and other similar passages from the prediction of 
the restoration of Israel, to a prophecy of the entrance of 
Geutiles into the Christian church. On their theory, 
Christ’s kingdom in its highest form, whether on earth or 
heaven, is a waste like the treeless hills and verdureless 
slopes and plains of Galilee and Judea; and is so narrow 
in its area as to be inadequate to accommodate the few 
millions that are to rush into it at a single epoch! 

18, 19. Hypocatastases in the use of lifting up the hand, 
and exalting a signal to the nations, for analogous methods 
of exciting them to aid the Israelites in their return. “ For 
thus saith the Lord Jehovah, Behold, I will lift up my hand 
to the nations, and I will set up my standard to the peoples, 
and they shall bring thy sons in the bosom, and thy daugh- 
ters shall be carried on the shoulders,” vs. 22. This graphic 
prediction, also, can bear no other than its grammatical 
sense. It is incapable of allegorization;—as to make the 
return of the Israelites the representative of the conversion 
of Gentiles, is to run into the solecism of exhibiting the 
nations and peoples to whom Jehovah lifts up his hand, as 
summoned by him to convert themselves, or to assist those 
ainong them who are to be saved, in converting themselves. 

20, 21, 22, 28. Hypocatastases.—“ And kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers. 
With their faces to the earth shall they bow down unto 
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thee; and shall lick the dust of thy feet,” vs. 23. Acting 
as nursing fathers and nursing mothers is put for exercising 
an analogous care of tenderness and love that is suitable to 
the sphere of kings and queens. Bowing with the face to 
the earth is used to denote the most reverential homage ; 
and licking the dust of the feet, the abject submission which 
conquered enemies are compelled to render. This indicates 
that the signals by which Jehovah is to call the nations to 
aid in restoring his people to their land are to be such as to 
impress them with the fullest conviction that the exiles 
whom he calls are indeed his chosen people, and to cause 
them to be regarded with awe and submission, as exalted 
to peculiar relations to God, and invested with prerogatives 
above all others. No such homage could be paid to persons 
who had no other distinction than that they were renewed 
by the Spirit, and had become members of the Christian 
church. 

“ And thou shalt know that I am Jehovah, and that they 
who trust in him shall not be ashamed,” vs. 23. The visible 
manifestations Jehovah the Messiah will make of himself, 
and the miracles of power, wisdom, and love he will work in 
the redemption and re-establishment of the Israelites in 
their national land, will be such as to impress the inhabitants 
of Zion and all with the profoundest conviction that he is 
Jehovah; and the full and wondrous verification of all 
his promises to his covenant people will inspire them with a 
lofty and adoring realization, that they can never be disap- 
pointed who put their trust in him. 

24. Comparison of drunkenness by blood with drunkenness 
by wine. “Shall the prey be taken from the mighty ; and 
shall the captivity of the righteous (the righteous captives) 
be delivered? For thus saith Jehovah, Even the captives 
of the mighty shall be taken, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered ; and I will contend with those who con- 
tend with thee, and I will save thy sons; and I will make 
thy oppressors eat their (own) flesh: and as with new wine’ 
they shall be drunken with their blood. And all flesh shall 
know that I Jehovah am thy Saviour, and that thy Re- 
deemer is the Mighty One of Jacob,” vs. 24-26. This 
indicates that the inhabitants of Jerusalem here addressed 
are, at the time of their redemption, to be in the hand of 
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powerful and oppressive conquerors, according to the pre- 
diction (Zech. xiv. 12-15), and that they are to be delivered 
by a terrible overthrow and slaughter of their enemies, as 
is foreshown in that prophecy, in Isaiah Ixvi. 15-17, and 
Rev. xix. 11-21. This prophecy is, in like manner, incapable 
of allegorization. For what can oppressors eating their own 
flesh, and becoming drunk with their blood, denote in a 
spiritual relation? And who are the mighty from whom 
the captives are to be taken, and the terrible from whom 
the prey is delivered, if the deliverance is merely spiritual, 
and by regeneration? Is Satan the captor; and is he the 
oppressor who is to eat his own flesh and become drunk 
with his own blood? Such are the revolting errors in 
which they entangle themselves who attempt to put aside 
the grammatical sense, and substitute an allegorical one in 
its place. 

The prophecy thus stretches over the period from the 
first to the second advent, foreshowing the birth of the 
Messiah ; his office of avenger; his rejection by Israel; the 
offer of salvation to the Gentiles, and its acceptance by 
many of them; the renewed call of the Israelites at the 
time fixed in the Divine purpose; their conversion, and 
restoration to their land; the concurrence and aid of the 
nations generally in their return; the destruction of those 
who oppose it; and the conviction with which the whole 
world is to be filled, that Jehovah is their Saviour, and their 
Redeemer the Mighty One of Jacob. 

Chapter L. The Messiah speaks throughout this chapter, 
and expostulates with the Israelites for pretending that 
Jehovah had forsaken them, in place of their forsaking him, 
vs. 1. Had they deserted him because he was unable to 
defend them? vs. 2,3. He claims that he has received the 
gifts from Jehovah that were needful to his office as teacher, 
and foretells that he should submit voluntarily, in his minis- 
_try, to smiting and outrage, and put his trust in Jehovah, 
who would justify him, while his rejectors and persecutors 
would be consumed, vs. 4-9; and finally, he exhorts those 
who fear Jehovah, to put their trust in him in their hour 
of darkness and distress, and warns those who confide in 
themselves that they will be overwhelmed and perish. 

1, 2. Hypocatastases.—“ Thus saith Jehovah, Where is 
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the bill of your mother’s divorcement, whom I have put 
away: or who is he among my creditors to whom I have 
sold you?” vs. 1. Divorcing and selling, acts of a husband 
towards a wife, are put for an analogous rejection by God of 
Israel as his chosen people. The question implies that the 
Israelites had charged God with rejecting them, instead of 
their having revolted from him, and exhibited their aposta- 
sies and their miseries as the consequence of his having 
violated his covenant, in place of their spontaneous revolt. 

3. Metaphor in the use of mother.—Those whom the: 
Messiah addresses are those who were to enjoy his ministry 
at his incarnation ; and those whom he denominates their 
mother, the generation from whom they descended, that 
first apostatized ; their ancestors in revolt and in rejection 
by the Most High. ‘ 

4, 5, 6. Metaphors in the use of sold, mother, and put 
away.— Behold, for your sins have ye been sold; and for 
your transgressions has your mother been put away,” vs. 1. 
Sold and putting away—acts of a husband towards a wife, 
are used by a metaphor to express the analogous acts of 
Jehovah in inflicting and punishing their ancestors who first 
revolted from him and reared their children in rebellion. 

“ Why did I come, and there was no man? (Why) 
did I call, and there was none that answered?” vs. 2. 
This refers, doubtless, to the rejection Christ was to meet in 
his mission to the Israclités at his incarnation. “ He came 
to his own (chosen people), and his own (as a people) 
received him not.” ‘The rulers of the nation publicly and 
officially rejected him, and denounced him as a false Messiah. 

7. Hypocatastasis—“ Is my hand shortened—shortened 
that I cannot redeem? And is there with me no power to 
deliver?” vs. 2. Shortening the hand, by which it would 
be inadequate to reach an object, or handle it with effect, is 
put for inability. Had they rejected him because he was 
unable to save them? No; his power is unlimited. 

“Behold in my rebuke I will dry up the sea. I make 
rivers a desert. Let their fish dry for want of water, and die 
of thirst,” vs. 2. It was he who wrought similar miracles at 
the Red Sea, and at Jordan, in the march of the Israelites 
to Canaan, and he is to have the like power at his advent 
over all the realms of nature. 

VoL. XII.—NO. III. 29 
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8. Metaphor in the use of clothe.—“TI will clothe the 
heavens in blackness,” vs. 3. That is, they shall be black. 

9. Hypocatastasis in the use of sackcloth in place of 
the hues of mourning or sadness.—“ And sackcloth I will 
make their covering,” vs. 3. That is, he will intercept the 
light of the sun, and fill the skies with a gloom that shall be 
to the world what sackcloth is to the chastened and sorrow- 
ing who wear it. This answers to the prediction of the dark- 
ening of the sun at his second coming. Matt. xxiv. 29, 30. 

- 10, 11. Hypocatastases in the substitution of the tongue for 
the persuasive address of the learned, and of wakening,— 
that is, rousing the ear, for rousing the mind to attention. 
“The Lord Jehovah has given me the tongue of the learned. 
He will waken in the morning, in the morning he will 
waken for me the ear, that I may hear like the taught,” vs. 
4, That is, that I may listen with the attention of those 
who are receiving knowledge. The Messiah here speaks of 
himself during his ministry, and in vindication of himself 
from the charge he was to meet from the Jewish priests and 
rulers, that he was not the Christ, nor a messenger from 
God, but a false teacher. 

12, 13. Hypocatastases in the substitution of opening the 
ear for the opening of the mind for the reception of com- 
munications from God ; and of drawing back—an act of the 
body, for hesitation and refusal by the mind. “The Lord 
Jehovah opened for me the ear, and I resisted not; I did 
not draw back,” vs. 5. The messages he was to deliver, the 
doctrines he was to teach, were to be directly communicated 
to him by Jehovah, and were to be obediently received and 
uttered by him, not resisted and superseded, as the Scribes 
and Pharisees charged, by false doctrines of his own inven- 
tion, or of the inspiration of Beelzebub ; nor received with 
aversion or reluctance on account of the self-denial and 
reproaches to which they were to subject him. 

“T gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to thei 
that plucked (off the hair from) my face. I hid not from 
shame and spitting,” vs. 6. This was fulfilled in the spitting 
and buffeting to which he was subjected before Caiaphas, 
and scourging at the bar of Pilate, Matt. xxvi. 67,68; xxvii. 
26; Mark xiv. 65, xv. 15, and shows that the speaker who 
predicts these ignominious injuries was the Messiah alone, 
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not a complex person, as some assume; and that the other 
parts of the prophecy in which he speaks of himself, are to 
be interpreted as exclusively relating to him; not to Israel, 
as those interpreters imagine, or to the Christian church, of 
which he is the head. 

14. Comparison. “And the Lord Jehovah will help me. 
Therefore Iam not confounded. Therefore have I set my face 
as a flint. And I know that I shall not be ashamed,” vs. 7. 
The consciousness of Jehovah’s approval and support was to 
sustain him under that ignominious treatment from meh. 
He was to be sure, in the darkest moments of his trial and 
humiliation, of his acceptance by Jehovah, and final vindi- 
cation from the dishonors that were heaped upon him. 

15, 16. Hypocatastases, in the use of stand up together 
and draw near, for an appeal to the Judge. “Near is my 
justifier. Who will contend with me? Let us stand up 
together. Whois my adversary? Let him draw near to 
me,” vs. 8. This is a prediction that his cause was to be 
perfectly clear ; that no one would oppose him whose testi- 
mony would bear a scrutiny. And this was verified at his 
trial, when none but false witnesses could be obtained to 
accuse him of evil; and his condemnation was founded on 
his avowal of the fact that he was the Messiah. 

17. Comparison. “ Behold, the Lord Jehovah will help 
me. Who is he that will condemn me? All they, like the 
garment, shall grow old. The moth shall devour them,” 
vs. 9. 

18. Hypocatastasis, in the substitution of moth for an 
analogous agent, or cause, that should destroy them. 
Though, in their triumph they should seem, to the eye of 
man, to be stronger than the Messiah, whom they put to 
death, yet their apparent victory would be but for a moment. 
Their subordination to him, and their helplessness would soon 
appear. They would waste away and perish under the re- 
sistless influence of the destroying causes to which the curse 
of sin subjected them, as garments that are old are con- 
sumed by the insects that prey on them; a prophecy that 
met a fearful verification in the destruction of a large share 
of the rejectors and murderers of the Messiah, in the insur- 
rections and wars by which, in the reigns of Nero and Ves- 
pasian, Jerusalem was ravaged, and at length overthrown. 
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19, 20, 21. Hypocatastases, in the substitution of dark- 
ness and no light for the analogous want of knowledge ; and 
leaning upon God, for confidence in him. “ Who among 
you is a fearer of Jehovah, hearkening to the voice of his 
servant—who walketh in darkness and there is no light 
to him? Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, and lean 
upon his God,” vs. 10. This was designed to support the 
faith of the disciples and other followers of Christ, who, be- 
lieving in him, yet, from their imperfect knowledge, were 
perplexed and overwhelmed, for the moment, by the abuse 
he suffered at the bar of Caiaphas and Pilate, his condem- 
nation, and his death. The person addressed is a fearer of 
Jehovah who hearkens to the voice of his servant, the Mes- 
siah, and yet walks in darkness at the period of his buffet- 
ing, scourging, avd crucifixion, and sees no light; that is, is 
baffled and confounded by that termination of his mission, 
and while he lies in the sepulchre, knows not how to recon- 
cile it with his Messiahship and the verification of the great 
predictions of the prophets, and of Christ himself, respect- 
ing his reign on the throne of David, and redemption of 
Israel, and the world. They were, in that fearful crisis, 
when all seemed wrapped in thick darkness, to trust in the 
name of Jehovah, and lean upon him for support in the un- 
faltering confidence that his word would be verified, though 
they saw not how. It was designed also, doubtless, to sup- 
port the faith of the pious Israelites during their exile and 
seeming abandonment by God during the ages that were to 
follow their rejection of Christ and the desolation of their 
country, as is seen from the counsels and encouragements 
addressed to them in the next chapter. 

There is now a warning given to the rejectors and cruci- 
fiers of the Messiah. 

22, 23, 24. Hypocatastases, in the substitution of kindling 
fire, girding with sparks, and walking in the light of the 
fire, for inventing false views of the Messiah, and trying to 
sustain them, and to act in accordance with them. “ Lo, 
all of you who kindle fire, who gird with sparks, go in the 
light of your fire, and in the sparks ye have kindled. From 
my hand is this to you. In pain shall ye lie down,” vs. 11. 
The parties here addressed are the enemies and rejecters of 
the Messiah, instead of those who hearken to his word; and 
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their kindling a fire, and surrounding themselves with 
sparks, is put for inventing and embracing false views of 
the reason of Christ’s rejection, condemnation, and death, 
and attempting to justify themselves in condemning and 
crucifying him as a false Messiah. The permission to walk 
in the light of the fire and sparks they were to kindle is a 
prophecy that they would be left to their delusions; and 
the prediction, “in pain ye shall lie down,” is a prediction 
of the doom to endless destruction they were to meet from 
the risen Messiah, Judge, and hb. when he should 
summon them to his bar. 

This chapter thus presents one of the most minute and 
graphic pictures in the Old Testament of the treatment the 
Messiah was to meet at his first advent—his rejection by 
the Israelites, his vindication of himself from their accusa- 
tions; his subjection to mockery, buffeting, and scourging ; 
his calmness, patience, and trust in God under those inju- 
ries; and the acknowledgment and justification he was to 
receive from Jehovah; with gracious counsels to his disci- 
ples in that dark hour, and forewarnings of judgment to his 
enemies. 

Chapter LI. The preceding chapter closes with an intima- 
tion that the fearers of Jehovah who hearken to the voice of 
the Messiah were to walk in great darkness, and need strong 
faith in Jehovah and the direct support of his arm to sustain 
them; and a forewarning that those who followed the 
promptings of their own evil hearts, and relied on their own 
devices for safety, would be overwhelmed with misery. 
Those threatened evils, it is seen, from this chapter, were 
the desolation of their capital and country, and their disper- 
sion, vassalage, and misery, for a long tract of ages, among 
the nations. 

Jehovah, first to recall them from discouragement and 
despair to hope, reminds them of the covenant with Abra- 
ham, by which he had pledged himself to be the God of his 
seed for ever, vs. 1,2. Next, he promises that he will re- 
store Jerusalem from her ruin, and the land of the covenant 
from its desolation, vs. 8. He forewarns the nations who 
might regard him as having abandoned his covenant with 
Israel, that he will yet justify all his dealings with his re- 
voiting people, and fulfil all his promises to them, vs. 4-6. 
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He warns the obedient among the Israelites, not to heed 
the reproaches and threats of their enemies, vs. 7,8. The 
prophet now appeals to Jehovah to interpose for their res- 
cue, and foretells their exulting return at length from exile 
to their national land, vs. 9-11. God next expostulates with 
them for forgetting that he is their God and deliverer, vs. 
12-16. He at last depicts the desolation and hopelessness 
to which the inhabitants of Jerusalem are to be reduced, vs. 
17-20: and announces, that he will at length take the cup 
of sorrow and suffering from their lips, and cause it to be 
drunk by their enemies, vs. 21-23. 

1. Apostrophe. ‘“ Hearken unto me, ye that seek after 
righteousness,” vs. 1. They who seek after righteousness, 
are those doubtless who, in the close of the preceding chap- 
ter, are called fearers of Jehovah and hearkeners to the 
voice of his servant—“‘ who walk in darkness and see no 
light.” And they are to hearken to expostulations and 
promises, warnings and revelations, that were suited to cheer 
and sustain them in faith through the darkness and seeming 
hopelessness that were for ages to overshadow their nation. 

2, 3. Hypocatastases. In the substitution of rock and 
pit—from which the materials of an edifice are taken, for 
the parentage from which their lineage had descended. 
“Look unto the rock from which ye have been hewn; and 
to the hole of the pit”’—or excavation—“ from which ye 
have been digged. Look unto Abraham your father, and 
to Sarah that bare you; for I have called him (being but) 
one; and I blessed him and caused him to increase; and I 
will bless him and increase him (still),” vs. 1, 2. As to the 
eye of one unacquainted with the power and skill of man, it 
might seem almost impossible that the materials of a great 
and splendid edifice should be drawn by excavation from a 
rock buried in the earth; so to those who were ignorant or 
inconsiderate of the power of God, it must have seemed 
impossible that a great people like the Hebrews could 
spring from persons advanced, like Abraham and Sarah, to 
extreme old age. Yet God had verified his promise to them 
that a great nation should descend from them: and as he 
had fulfilled that, which seemed the most improbable part 
of the covenant with Abraham and Sarah, he could and 
would fulfil the pledges also of that covenant, that he 
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would be the God of that nation for ever, and they should 
be his people, and that he would give them the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting inheritance. By Abraham’s be- 
ing called one—is meant his being called as an individual ; 
that is, while yet without offspring. 

4,5. Comparisons. “For Jehovah has cheered Zion: 
he has cheered all her wastes; he has made her wilder- 
ness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord; 
joy and gladness shall be found in her; thanksgiving and 
the voice of melody,” vs. 3. This implies that Jerusalem 
was to become a ruin, and the land of Israel a waste and wil- 
derness ; and it predicts, not only that they shall be restored 
from the blight and desolation with which they were to be 
smitten; but that they shall be raised to a perfection and 
gorgeousness of beauty like that of the garden of Eden, as it 
was formed by the Creator; and as it is a literal prediction, 
it is to be literally fulfilled. There is no trope in it exeept 
the comparison: and in that figure, the names of the things 
compared are always used in their literal sense. That, 
therefore, which is to be cheered and made like Eden and 
the garden of God, is the ruin, the wilderness, and the 
desert of Zion. There is no room for an allegorical mean- 
ing. It is a violation of the law by which the language 
is used, to construe Zion, as,—instead of Zion,—the represen- 
tative of the Gentile church. 

6, 7. Apostrophes. “Attend unto me my people, Give 
ear to me my nation; for the law shall go forth from me; 
and I will cause my judgment to rest (remain settled) for 
a light to the Gentiles,” vs. 4. 

8. Metaphor in the use of light, for a means of instruc- 
tion. This is a prediction of new revelations and institutes 
that were to be addressed to the Gentiles as well as the 
Israelites, and refers, doubtless, to the good news of salva- 
tion by Christ, and the appointments of the gospel dispen- 
sation. That the judgments were to rest for a light to the 
Gentiles, signifies that they were to be established over 
them permanently ; they were to be an integral element in 
his sway over them. 

9,10. Metonymies in the use of arm, and arms of Jeho- 
vah for Jehovah himself. “My righteousness is near; my 
salvation is gone forth: and my arms shall judge the na- 
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tions; the isles shall wait for me; and in my arm shall they 
‘trust,” vs. 5. Not only were the doctrines and appoint- 
ments of the gospel to be communicated to the nations, and 
be essential elements of God’s administration over them; 
but they were to be the means of salvation to Gentiles, as 
well as to Israelites. He was to judge them for their dis- 
obedience to his laws, as he had the Israelites; and under 
his gracious and holy sway the inhabitants of the isles were 
to look to him as their God, and trust in him for salvation. 

11. Metonymy of isles for their inhabitants. By the isles 
were meant not only the islands of the Mediterranean, but 
the shores of that sea, and the whole of the distant west. 
This had its verification in the introduction of the gospel, 
and establishment of churches, in western Asia, northern 
Africa, and Europe, at the first promulgation of Christianity, 
and in the judgments God has inflicted on the nations in- 
habiting those regions, through a long series of ages for 
their apostasies. 

The certainty of those great events, so contrary to the 
expectations of the Israelites, he now proceeds to confirm. 

12,13. Comparisons.—“ Lift up your eyes to the heavens, 
and look upon the earth beneath; for the heavens are 
driven away, like smoke, and the earth shall grow old 
like the garment; and they that dwell therein shall die; 
but my salvation shall be to eternity, and my righteousness 
shall not be abolished,” vs. 6. Though the atmosphere and 
the earth seem to be the most unalterable of the objects 
within our view, yet the atmosphere is, at Christ’s second 
coming, to be charged with elements that shall seem to set 
it on fire, and cause it to rush with a violence and noise 
wholly unexampled at other periods; and the earth also 
shall grow old, and regions once fertile and blooming 
become a waste, and its inhabitants die and disappear, 
generation by generation, from the scene ; but the salvation 
and righteousness of Jehovah, embodied and displayed in 
the redemption of Gentiles as well as Israelites, are never 
to come to an end, or decline, but are to continue in their 
greatness and resplendence for ever. By his salvation, is 
meant his method of salvation through Christ, in its rela- 
tions to Gentiles and Hebrews, as well as the salvation itself 
he bestows through the Messiah’s expiation and obedience: 
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and by his righteousness, is meant the right he asserts and 
vindicates, as well as the righteousness he displays in the 
work of redemption by the Messiah. The prediction that 
the earth should grow old has had an impressive verifica- 
tion in the desolation with which Palestine, and all the 
countries with which it is surrounded, have for ages been 
swept — Syria, Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Assyria, Asia 
Minor, and the cities of the Mediterranean. The prediction 
that the atmosphere is to be driven as smoke, is to meet its 
fulfilment at Christ’s second coming. 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

14. Apostrophe. — “ Hearken unto me ye that know. 
righteousness, the people in whose heart is my law; fear 
ye not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 
revilings,” vs. 7. They that know righteousness, and in 
whose hearts is Jehovah’s law, are those who, being 
renewed by the Spirit, become partakers of his salvation, 
through the Messiah, and desire and love the righteousness 
that marks that method of redemption. This command 
implies that they were to be regarded with dislike by men, 
and reproached and reviled because of their trust in Christ, 
and has’ reference, doubtless, to Gentile as well as Jewish 
believers. And this was verified in the aversion, hatred, 
and persecution with which the disciples of Christ, of both 
classes, began to be assailed in the first age, and were pur- 
sued in Asia, Africa, and Europe, for a long succession of 
centuries, and still are, not only throughout the domains of 
Mahommedanism, but also of the Greek and Roman churches. 
It has been equally verified, also, and is still, in reference 
to the pious Israelites, who, relying on these and other 
promises of this prophecy, look for the redemption of their 
nation from the curse of exile they are now suffering, and 
restoration to their own land. Their faith is regarded as a 
delusion, and mocked by multitudes even who bear the 
Christian name. They are not, however, to fear the re- 
proaches of men, nor be disheartened by their revilings. 
God will verify his word. 

15, 16. Comparisons. —“‘For the moth shall eat them 
like a garment; and the worm shall eat them like wool; 
but my righteousness shall be to eternity, and my salvation 
to the age of ages,” vs. 8. This prediction has also been 
conspicuously fulfilled; all the great persecuting nations 
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who wasted the church in the first century, or during the 
ages that followed, have been swept to destruction like a 
garment that is devoured by moths: the Jews, the Syrians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Saracens, the Turks; and the 
Catholics and other persecutors that still survive, are at 
length to be consigned to destruction. 

17, 18. Hypocatastases in the use of eating by the moth, 
and by the worm, for analogous modes of destruction. 

.19. Apostrophe. “ Awake, awake ; put on strength, arm of 
Jehovah. Awake as in the days of old, in the ages of eterni- 
ties,” vs. 9. This apostrophe is by the prophet, not by Jehovah. 

20, 21, 22. Metaphors in the use of “awake,” to de- 
note rousing to vigorous action, and “ put on strength,” 
for visibly manifesting it—as insignia are put on by a 
monarch that denote his rank and authority. 

23. Comparison of the powerful intervention of Jehovah 
now invoked, with that which had signalized the days of 
old, “ the age of eternities.” The days of old are doubtless 
the days of the deliverance from Egypt, of whose monarch 
and chief the sea-monster and the serpent are representatives. 

24, 25. Hypocatastases in the substitution of sea-monster 
and serpent for the monarch and prince of Egypt. “ Art 
not thou the same that hewed the sea-monster in pieces, and 
wounded the serpent? Art not thou the same that dried the 
sea, the waters of the great deep ; that placed in the depths 
of the sea a way for the passage of redeemed ones?” vs. 9, 10. 
The sea-monster and the serpent or dragon is, doubtless, the 
crocodile of the Nile; and hewing the sea-monster to pieces 
and wounding the serpent are put for destroying the mo- 
narch, princes, and chief persons of Egypt by the pestilence, 
and by drowning in the Red Sea. The sea that was dried 
was the Red Sea, and the passage of redeemed’ ones was 
the passage through it of the Israelites, who were thereby 
delivered from the sword of the Egyptians. 

And as Jehovah delivered his people then, and led them 
to Canaan, so he will redeem them now. 

26. Metonymy of head for face. “ And the ransomed of 
Jehovah shall return and come to Zion with shouting, and 
everlasting joy upon their heads,” vs. 11. Head being put 
for face, the joy that is to be upon it is the joy expressed in 
exhilaration and smiles. 
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27, 28. Metaphors in the use of overtake and flee. “ Glad- 
ness and joy shall overtake them; sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away,” vs. 11. Sorrow and sighing, which had been 
their associates during their long exile, are to fly from the 
Eden into which their land is to be converted at their resto- 
ration, as wholly unsuited to their nature; and gladness 
and joy, which had also been banished from Canaan during 
its desolation, are to set out on their return, on its new 
creation, overtake the Israelites, and be for ever thereafter 
their companions. This is a literal restoration. To attempt 
to allegorize it is not only to violate the language of the 
passage, but to convert it into confusion and nonsense. For, 
what can sorrow, and sighing, and their flight denote, if 
they are mere representatives of something else? What 
can joy and gladness signify, if they are mere representa- 
tives of something of a different nature? What can com- 
ing to Zion mean, if Zion, instead of being restored to its 
station and glory as the capital of the redeemed Hebrew 
kingdom, is, as the allegorists assume, to remain in its ruin 
and desecration, by the sway of false worshippers? If Zion, 
in its desolation and pollution, stands for the Christian 
church, does it not imply that that church, at the return to it 
of those whom Israel is supposed to represent, is to be in 
amoral desolation and pollution that answer to the material 
ruin of its representative ? 

29. Metaphor in the use of grass. “I, I am he that 
comforts you ; who art thon, that thou shouldst be afraid of 
man who is to die; and of the son of man who shall become 
grass? And hast forgotten Jehovah thy maker stretching 
forth the heavens and founding the earth ; and hast trembled 
continually all the day because of the wrath of the oppressor, 
as he made ready to destroy. And where is the wrath of 
the oppressor?” vs. 12,13. This exhortation implies, that 
at the time of the return of the Israelites, they will be ex- 
posed to the rage of powerful enemies, and will forget, in 
their great fear, that Jehovah is their deliverer, and will 
infallibly fulfil his promises. Who the oppressors are to 
be, is indicated in the prediction, Zechariah xiv. 1-15, that 
after a partial return of the Israelites, the nations are to 
assail and endeavor to disperse them again, and are to be 
destroyed by the fires that are to be kindled by the ven- 
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geance of Jehovah. And this again shows that the restora- 
tion of the Israelites is to be literal. For if the event de- 
noted by their return to Zion is the accession of the Gentiles 
to the Christian church, who are the parties who are to be 
their oppressors, and overwhelm them with fear and terror? 
Are the Jews, the only other class of human beings, to be 
in the supremacy and hold the whole Gentile world in sub- 
jection and vassalage ? 

“ He—the oppressed—hastens bowing to be loosed : and 
he shall not die in the pit, and his bread shall not fail,” 
vs. 14. This implies that the release of the captive Israelites 
will take place suddenly. They will scarce have time to 
assume the requisite attitude, ere their oppressors will 
strike the chains in which they are held from their limbs: 
and that change in the disposition of the despots who had 
striven to retain them in bondage, will be wrought, it is 
seen from the next verse, by the direct interposition of 
Jehovah. 

30, 31. Hypocatastases. “And I am Jehovah thy God, 
rousing the sea and its waves roar, Jehovah of hosts is my 
name. And I have put my words in thy mouth, and in the 
shadow of my hand have [ hid thee, to plant the heavens, 
and to found the earth, and to say to Zion, Thou art my 
people,” vs. 15,16. This is doubtless addressed to the Mes- 
siah, and implies that there is then to be an open and full 
recognition of him by the Father as his servant, ch. xlix. 2, 
whom he has appointed to the work of judging his enemies, 
new-creating the world, and reconstituting the Israelites his 
people. Putting words in the mouth, is substituted for 
communicating that which the words express. Hiding in 
the shadow of the hand, is put for sheltering and defending 
from the discernment of men during his life with them at 
his first advent. Though Jehovah himself, he was so veiled 
by his incarnation and the humbleness of his life, that the 
priests, rulers, and people had no discernment or suspicion 
of his deity. 

82, 33. Metaphors in the use of plant and found to denote 
the new creation of the heavens and earth. To plant the 
heaveus will be to give existence to a renewed atmosphere, 
as planting a seed is in order to the production of a new 
vegetable organism; and founding the earth, is, like the 
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first formation, to be a formation again, or new creation of it; 
and this creation of new heavens and a new earth, is to take 
place, as foreshown chap. lxv. 17-25, at the return of the 
Israelites to their national land, restored from barrenness 
and desolation to fertility and beauty. 

34. Metonymy of Zion, for its population. 

35. Apostrophe. ‘“ Rouse thyself! Rouse thyself! Arise 
Jerusalem! thou who hast drunk at the hand of Jehovah 
the cup of his wrath ; the dregs of the cup of trembling thou 
hast drunk, thou hast wrung them out,” vs. 17. 

36. Metonymy of Jerusalem for its inhabitants. 

37, 38. Hypocatastases in the substitution of drinking a 
cup of wrath, and cup of trembling, for suffering the inflic- 
tion of wrath and trembling in apprehension of it. This is 
a virtual prediction that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
to be smitten with the most terrible strokes of aveng- 
ing justice, and to tremble with the fear of still further 
inflictions; and that at the period to which the prophecy 
refers, they are to be summoned to rouse themselves from 
lethargy and despair; as though deliverance were at hand. 
But there is to be no one among them at that crisis who 
can act as a successful leader. 

39, 40. Hypocatastases. “There is no one to lead her, of 
all the sons she has brought forth, there is no one to grasp 
her by the hand, of all the sons she has brought up,” vs. 18. 
Leading her and grasping her hand, are put for taking 
direction as a chief of the population of the city, and com- 
manding and guiding them in the dangers and conflicts of 
that last crisis. They will be without such a head, and 
therefore in a degree in disorganization; the consequence 
not improbably of their returning from different quarters 
of the globe, speaking different languages, and inability 
thereby to select a common leader; and permitted by 
' God, that they may feel the more deeply their dependence 
upon him. 

41. Comparison. “These two things have befallen thee: 
who will mourn for thee? Wasting and ruin, famine and 
sword. Who but I will comfort thee? Thy sons are faint. 
They lie at the head of all the streets, like a wild bull in a 
net, filled with the wrath of Jehovah—the rebuke of thy 
God,” vs. 23,24. The two things that are to happen to the 
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people of Jerusalem are the wasting of their cities and land, 
and the destruction of themselves by famine and sword. 
That the sons lay at the head of all the streets, the points 
of combat, like a wild bull in a net, means that they are 
prostrate, helpless, and yet struggling in blind rage. 

42. Metaphor, in the use of filled with wrath, to denote 
that they are suffering his wrath to the extent of their ca- 
pacity. This is a prediction that the time immediately pre- 
ceding their deliverance is to be one of great tribulation, as 
is foreshown in Daniel xii. i; and Zechariah xiv. i. They 
are to be overwhelmed, for a time, by the besieging Gen- 
tiles; many are to be slain, and many taken captive, and 
all hope from human resources extinguished. 

43. Metaphor, in the use of drunken to denote the trem- 
bling and staggering that are to result from their faintness 
and fear. “Therefore, hear now this, thou afflicted and 
drunken, but not with wine. Thus saith the Lord, Jehovah, 
and thy God: he will defend his people,” vs. 21, 22. Their 
deliverance is to come from him, not from their own cour- 
age or skill. 

44,45. Hypocatastases. “Behold, I have taken from 
thy hand the cup of intoxication, the bowl of the cup of my 
fury. Thou shalt not add to drink it any. more,” vs. 22. 
Taking the cup of intoxication and wrath from their hand is 
put for discontinuing the great calamities with which they 

‘were afflicted in punishment of their offences. The aveng- 
ing judgments with which they had been smitten by God 
are to reach their end. 

46, 47, 48. Hypocatastases, in the use of putting a cup of 
wrath into the hands of their enemies, to denote the inflic- 
tion of retributive destruction on them; bowing down and 
lying on the ground, that their oppressors might pass over 
them, for abject submission to their will. 

“ And put it into the hand of those that afflicted thee ; 
that said to thy soul: Bow down, and we will pass over; 
and thou didst lay thy back as the ground, and as the street 
for passengers,” vs. 23. 

49, 50. Comparisons, of their laying as the ground and 
as the street for passengers, which implies that those who 
passed over them trod on them. These figures thus indi- 
cate that they were to be reduced to the most humiliating 
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and helpless subjection to their imperious and cruel con- 
querors. 

This prophecy thus contemplates the Israelites as under 
the discouragements of exile from their land, calls them to 
faith in the pledges of God’s covenant with them, assures 
them of their final restoration in gladness and exultation, 
foretells the fearful humiliation and despair to which they 
are to be reduced immediately before their deliverance, 
and finally, announces that Jehovah himself will interpose 
for their redemption, and will, by a storm of avenging 
judgments, overwhelm and destroy their enemies. 





Art. VI.—Tue Boox or Jupass. 


BY THE REV. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


Wuen Canaan had been, in a great measure, subdued 
under Joshua, the land was divided by lot to the several 
tribes; the priests and Levites received their appointed 
cities, and the tabernacle worship was established in a cen- 
tral position at Shiloh. The people were then left with the 
injunction to complete the conquest of the country, to drive 
out or destroy the original inhabitants, to have no commu- 
nication with them or their gods, but to adhere strictly to 
the worship of Jehovah. During the next three hundred 
years or more, they were chiefly under the direction of a 
class of men called, in our translation, Judges. The book 
of Judges is a concise history of this period. 

In approaching this sacred book, let us first inquire as to its 
authorship, and the time when it was written. The proba- 
bility is, that certain parts of the book were written by the 
scribes, in the time of the judges. We know that there 
were scribes, or genealogists, in all the tribes, whose business 
it was to keep an account of the respective families, and to 
register the more important events. As the book before us 
is of a somewhat fragmentary character, it is likely that 
some of the parts of which it is composed were originally 
written by these men. It must have been revised and com- 
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pleted, however, by some inspired man ; and we know of no 
one to whom it may with so much probability be attributed 
as to Samuel. In several places the compiler throws in the 
remark, “In those days there was no king in Israel ;” 
plainly implying that there was a king at the time when 
the revision was made, and yet it seems to have been 
entirely written before the time of David ; for the Jebusites 
were still in possession of Jerusalem (see chap. i. 21); 
whereas it was among the first acts of David’s reign to 
expel the Jebusites, and to take their stronghold for him- 
self. (1 Chron. ii. 4.) 

These facts indicate that the book must have been writ- 
ten, or completed during the reign of Saul; and who so 
likely to do it as Samuel? Samuel lived just at this time ; 
he held the pen of a ready writer ; he was an inspired man 
and a prophet, and the authorship of the book undoubtedly 
belongs to him. And it detracts nothing from its inspira- 
tion or Divine authority to suppose that, in some of its 
parts, it is a compilation ; for, the different parts entering 
into it being before the writer, the Spirit of God could 
direct him just what to take, and what to omit, and what 
corrections (if any) it would be necessary to make ; so that 
the whole would be as really the inspired word of God, as 
though prepared originally by the prophet’s hand. 

We inquire, next, in regard to these judges: Who were 
they? By whom appointed ? With what powers inwested ? 
And what the nature of their office ? 

They are not to be confounded with the judges appointed 
by Moses in the wilderness, whose office it was to administer 
justice, according to the laws. (Ex. xviii. 25.) These judges 
over thousands, over hundreds, over fifties, and over tens, 
were still in office in the land of Canaan; they resided 
among the people ; they brought the administration of jus- 
tice to every man’s door. 

But the judges of whom we now speak were a very dif- 
ferent order of men from these. They were the successors, 
not of the legal justices, but rather of Moses and of Joshua. 
They stood up in the place of God himself, and exercised 
an authority inferior only to him. God, it will be remem- 
bered, was not only the religious Governor of his people, but 
their civil Sovereign and Head. They had chosen him to 
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be such, and promised obedience. He had given them a 
full code of political laws and institutions, and some one 
was needed to administer the government under him, or at 
least to superintend its administration. This work devolved 
upon Moses and Joshua as long as they lived; and when 
they were removed it descended to others. 

Between Joshua and Saul there were fifteen of these 
judges, viz.: Othniel, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah, Gideon, 
Abimelech, Tolah, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, 
Samson, Eli, and Samuel. Some of these were appointed di- 
rectly and supernaturally by God himself ; others were called 
to office by the force of circumstances, or by the people, with 
the manifest approbation of God. Abimelech alone may 
be regarded as an usurper, and we have hesitated about 
naming him among the judges of Israel. Eli was high 
priest as well as judge. 

The judges were called forth ordinarily, to meet some 
special occasion or exigency, and had a general direction of 
affairs, both in peace and war. Their work was always 
laborious, and sometimes difficult, and hazardous in the 
extreme. There was no salary attached to their office, and 
no income appropriated to them, unless it was a larger 
share, in some instances, in the spoils of war, and presents 
occasionally made to them in token of personal regard 
They were simple in their manners, moderate in their 
desires, and generally free from avarice or ambition. They 
continued in office during lifé, but had no authority to 
appoint successors. They were in general a noble class of 
men, who felt that whatever they might do for the Israel- 
itish nation was above all reward; who chose rather to 
deserve well of their country than to be enriched from its 
resources. 

If it be inquired here, What was the state of Israel under 
the judges? We answer, that it was, in general, one of pros- 
perity and peace. This remark may excite surprise, but it 
is nevertheless true. Thus after Othniel, it is said that the 
land had rest forty years; after Ehud, eighty years; after 
Deborah and Barak, forty years; in the days of Gideon, 
forty years, and so on. To be sure, there were in these 
times, occasional and sometimes terrible outbreakings of 
wickedness, followed, of course, with distressing judgments, 
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but these were confined, for the most part, to particular 
tribes, or sections of the country. There was a good deal 
of idolatry among the people. This seems to have been 
their constantly besetting sin. Still the tabernacle of God 
was open at Shiloh, and his altars were reverenced. There 
were magistrates and courts of justice in every city. On 
the whole, it is not likely that in any other equal period the 
children of Israel enjoyed so much of quietude, liberty, and 
prosperity, as they did under the judges. And this shows 
how unreasonable they were in wishing to terminate this 
form of government, and to have a king. 

It may be well to inquire, in this connexion, how long 
the rule of the judges continued. It will be said, perhaps, 
that the apostle Paul has decided this question for us. Ina 
specch in one of the Jewish synagogues he says: “ And 
after that,”—the conquest and division of Canaan,—“ he 
gave unto them judges, about the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet.” (Acts xiii. 20) 
But this chronology can never be made to harmonize with 
that of the Old Testament. In 1 Kings vi. 1, it is said, that 
“in the four hundred and eightieth year after the children of 
Israel came out of Egypt, Solomon began to build the house 
of the Lord.” How then can there have been four hundred 
and fifty years between the settlement in Canaan and the 
birth of Samuel? The thing is manifestly impossible. 

Various methods have been proposed by which to harmo- 
nize this seeming discrepancy; and some have not hesi- 
tated to say that it can never be harmonized. But to us it 
is obvious that the passage from Paul, as it stands in our 
English Bibles, is improperly translated. Certainly it will 
admit of another translation, and one which removes the 
difficulty entirely. ‘“ And after these things, as éres serga- 
nosing xos wevryxovra, after about four hundred and fifty 
years, God gave them judges, until Samuel the prophet.” _ 
According to this translation, the four hundred and fifty 
years refer, not to the time of the judges, but to events 
which took place previous to them; running back almost 
to the time of Abraham’s coming into Canaan. 

The chronology of the book of Judges cannot be settled 
from the book itself; for although the years of oppression 
‘and of rest are frequently given, they are not so in every 
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case, and the probability is that they often run into each 
other. Assuming the correctness of the statement in 1 
Kings iv. 1, that Solomon commenced building the temple 
in the 480th year after the exode of the Israelites from 
Egypt, it will not be difficult to decide as to the period of 
the Judges. The Israelites were forty years in the wilder- 
ness ; and the conquest and settlement of Canaan may have 
occupied seven years more. Here, then, are forty-seven 
years to be taken from the 480. Allowing forty years to the 
administration of Saul (see Acts xiii. 21), and forty more to 
the reign of David (see 1 Kings ii. 11), and supposing Solo- 
mon to have commenced building the temple in the fourth 
year of his reign, here will be eighty-four more years— 
amounting, in all, to 131—to be taken from the 480. And 
480—131, leaves 349 years to be given to the Judges; or 
to be reckoned between the settlement in Canaan and the 
commencement of the reign of Saul. 

There is another reason why this shorter period for the 
rule of the Judges is to be preferred. We find only four 
generations between Salmon, who married Rahab, the 
hostess of Jericho, soon after the settlement in Canaan, and 
David. Salmon and Rahab were the parents of Boaz, and 
Boaz and Ruth were the parents of Obed; Obed was the 
father of Jesse, and Jesse of David (Ruth iv. 21, 22). Now 
we must stretch these four generations to the utmost limit 
of probability to make them last 349 years ; or rather, 359. 
For Saul had reigned some ten years when David was born. 
They cannot possibly be extended another hundred years. 

We proceed now toa brief analysis of the contents of the 
book before us. This book properly consists of two parts. 
The first sixteen chapters are a continuous history. The 
four last chapters—containing the story of Micah and the 
Danites; also of the Levite and his concubine, and the con- 
sequent war upon the Benjamites—belong to an earlier part 
of the history, and were thrown in at the end, so as not to 
interrupt the narrative. They constitute what we may call 
an appendix to the book. The book of Ruth may be re- 
garded as a second: appendix; since the events there so 
beautifully narrated took place in the time of the Judges. - 

The history commences with a vigorous attempt on the 
part of some of the tribes—particularly those of Judah, 
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Simeon, Benjamin, and Ephraim—to subdue the remainder 
of the Canaanites. They failed, however, to destroy them 
utterly, but satisfied themselves with putting them under 
tribute. After this they began to associate with them, and 
to contract family alliances; and then it was no longer 
possible to destroy them without destroying their own 
kindred. 

In consequence of being thus mixed up with the Canaan- 
ites, the Israelites would naturally be invited to their festi- 
vals, and be led to participate in the worship of their gods. 
Thus they were led into idolatry, with all its kindred abomi- 
nations; and this brought upon them distressing judgments 
from the hand of their covenant God and King. 

The first oppressor of the Israelites was Chushan-risha- 
thaim, who is styled the King of Mesopotamia. He in- 
vaded the territories of Israel from the East, and imposed a 
tribute upon them which lasted eight years. At the end of 
this period the people were humbled, and cried unto the Lord 
for help. He heard their ery, and raised up Othniel, a 
nephew and son-in-law of Caleb, to be their deliverer. The 
king of Mesopotamia was defeated and driven back, and 
Israel had rest for forty years. ; 

These, however, were years of great spiritual trial and 
apostasy. The people, in many places, fell away into idola- 
try and wickedness. It was at this time that Micah set up 
his household gods in Mount Ephraim, and succeeded in pro- 
curing a Levite to be his priest (chap. xvii.). It was at this 
time that the Danites invaded the city of Laish, and took it, 
and called it Dan, after the name of their ancestor. They also, 
stole the gods of Micah and carried away his priest (chap. 
xviii.). These stolen images they set up in their new city, 
where they remained, a centre of idolatry and corruption, for 
about three hundred years (ehap. xviii. 30). It was during 
this interval that the disgraceful affair respecting the Levite 
and his concubine took place, followed by repeated attacks 
upon the Benjamites, in which this tribe was almost de- 
stroyed (chapters xix.—xxi.). We have no difficulty in fixing 
the date of these transactions, since they occurred during 
the life of Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and grandson of 
Aaron ; and consequently within some fifty years after the 
settlement in Canaan (chap. xx. 28). 
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After the death.of Othniel, the Israelites revolted still far- 
ther from God, and to chastise’them, he suffered Eglon, King 
of Moab, assisted by the Ammonites and Amalekites, to bring 
them into bondage eighteen years. This hard service brought 
them again to repentance. They cried unto the Lord for 
help, and he raised them up a deliverer from the diminished 
tribe of Benjamin. This man’s name was Ehud; who, 
being employed to carry the annual tribute to the king of 
Moab, slew him with a concealed weapon; and then, gath- 
ering the Israelites tugether, fell upon the bands of Moab 
and destroyed them. After this the land had rest for the 
long period of eighty years. 

These first invasions of Israel were, both of them, from 
the East. The next was from the Philistines, who dwelt 
upon the sea-coast, in the south-western part of Canaan. 
How long they continued their depredations we are not in- 
formed ; but, in his own good time, God raised up a mighty 
man for the deliverance of his people. This was Shamgar, 
the son of Anath; who—strengthened, like Samson, by a 
supernatural power—slew six hundred Philistines with an 
ox-goad. 

Meanwhile, idolatry was spreading in the northern part 
of the country, under the influence of the Danites; and to 
chastise his revolted people, God let loose upon them Jabin, 
who is styled King of Canaan, and who reigned at Hazor. 
This man had a powerful army, and nine hundred armed 
chariots, all under the direction of Sisera, one of the most 
experienced captains of the age. The Israelites were so op- 
pressed by him that they durst not travel the common road, 
or cultivate their fields, or dwell in villages; but were 
obliged to retire into the mountain fastnesses and other forti- 
fied places. In their distress, they cried again unto the Lord, 
and he sent them relief by the hands of Deborah and Barak. 
Instigated by Deborah, Barak drew together an army at 
Mount Tabor. Sisera marched his forces, with all possible 
speed, to attack him. While his army lay encamped at the 
foot of the mountain, Barak came down upon him with 
such fury that he could make no resistance, but fled in the 
utmost consternation, At the same time God poured upon 
the enemies of his people a driving storm of rain and hail, 
which swelled the rivers. to such an extent, that in attempt- 
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ing to ford them, great numbers of the Canaanites were 
swept away. The rout was complete; the victory was 
gained; and to celebrate it, Deborah composed the beauti- 
ful song recorded in Judges, chap. v. After this the land 
had rest forty years. 

It was during this period that the country was visited 
with drought and famine, and many of the people were con- 
strained to migrate into other lands to obtain a subsistence. 
This was true, in particular, of Elimelech and Naomi; and 
here comes in, properly, the story of Ruth. 

After the death of Deborah and Barak the Israelites fell 
into their old impieties, and were again delivered into the 
hand of their enemies. Their oppressors, in this instance, 
were the Midianites, who dwelt on their south-eastern 
border. These predatory hordes, assisted, no doubt, by the 
Amalekites and Moabites, came up in vast numbers, robbed 
Israel of their cattle, and carried away all the fruits of the 
earth. They left little or nothing behind them. In their 
distress, the Israelites cried unto the Lord, and he sent a 
prophet to instruct and reprove them. He also sent an 
angel to Gideon, the Abiezrite, who dwelt at Ophrah, and 
called him to be the Judge and deliverer of his people. 

The story of Gideon, of his destroying his father’s grove 
and idols, of the raising and trial of his army, and of his 
victory over the Midianites, is one of the most instructive 
and interesting in the Bible. When the war was over, the 
Israelites invited Gideon to become their king; offering to 
establish the royal succession in his family. But Gideon 
replied, in the spirit of a true son of Abraham: “TI will not 
rule over you; neither shall my son rule over you; but the 
Lord he shall rule over you.” Gideon lived, after this, forty 
years, during all which time the land was in peace. 

Following the death of Gideon was the short reign of 
Abimelech, his son, who slew all his brothers, save one, and 
was proclaimed king by the men of Shechem. But he did 
not prosper in his wickedness. The men of Shechem soon 
rejected him; after which he fell upon them with great 
slaughter—in the perpetration of which he was himself 
slain by the hand of a woman. Thus the curse of Jotham 
came upon all those who were engaged in these wicked 
transactions. “A fire came forth from Abimelech, and 
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devoured the men of Shechem; and a fire came forth from 
the men of Shechem, and destroyed Abimelech.” 

After the death of Abimelech, Tola, the son of Puah, an 
eminent man of the tribe of Issachar, was called to the 
government, and continued in it for twenty-three years. 
He seems to have been a prudent and peaceable man, raised 
up to reform abuses, to suppress tumults, and heal the 
wounds which had been inflicted upon church and state 
during Abimelech’s usurpation. Very little is recorded of 
him in the Scriptures. 

After him arose Jair, a Giléadite, of the tribe of Manas- 
seh—the first of the judges whose home was on the east side 
of the Jordan. We know little of him, except that he was 
intent upon aggrandizing his own family; for we are told 
that he had “thirty sons, who rode on thirty ass colts, and 
who had thirty cities in the land of Gilead.” His administra- 
tion continued twenty-two years, in which-time there was a 
gencral defection from the worship of the true God into the 
idolatries of the surrounding nations. “The children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and served Baalim, 
and Ashtaroth, and the gods of Syria, and of Zidon, and of 
Moab, and of the Philistines, and of the children of Ammon.” 
This was the most general and alarming defection which 
had occurred since the settlement in Canaan; and, as usual, 
it prepared the way for distressing judgments. The Ammo- 
nites were let loose upon the Israelites on the east, and the 
Philistines on the south and west, and the people were 
distressed and enslaved eighteen years. In this time they 
had abundant opportunity for reflection, and to see the 
error of their ways. They mourned over their sins; they 
acknowledged the justice of God in their inflictions; they 
put away the strange gods that were among them, and 
turned unto the Lord their God; and his soul, we are told, 
“was grieved for the misery of Israel,” and he interposed 
again on their behalf. The deliverer, in this instance, was 
Jephthah, the Gileadite. He first engaged the Ammonites, 
on the east side of the Jordan, and smote them with a very 
great slaughter. His success in this enterprise provoked 
the envy of the Ephraimites, who crossed the Jordan to 
attack him. But their envy and hatred injured only them- 
selves. Jephthah encountered them, and there fell of the 
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children of Ephraim, in one day, forty-two thousand men. 
After this, Jephthah lived in peace and honor, and judged 
Israel six years. 

He was succeeded by Ibzan of Bethlehem, who judged 
Israel seven years. After him was Elon, of the tribe of 
Zebulon, who ruled ten years. Following him was Abdon, 
of the tribe of Ephraim, who continued in office eight years. 
Of these several judges, the Sacred History says very little. 
In their times the Israelites seem to have had rest and 
peace; the result of which was a falling away from God. 
They relapsed into their old idolatries, and God delivered 
them into the hands of the Philistines, who oppressed them 
forty years. 

Towards the close of this period Samson made his appear- 
ance—one of the most singular characters of which we 
have any account in the Bible. We should hardly know 
that he was a pidus man, but that Paul mentions him among 
the worthies who, through faith, “subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, and put to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” (Heb. xi. 32.) 

Samson was a Nazarite, consecrated to be such by his 
parents before his birth. The vow of a Nazarite bound 
him to abstain entirely from wine and strong drink, and to 
wear his hair and his beard unshorn. On the fulfilment of 
this vow, Samson was to be endowed with supernatural 
strength, and thus be qualified to be the deliverer of his 
people. While his strength continued, he had various 
strange encounters with the Philistines, in all of which he 
came off victorious. In one instance, he slew a thousand 
of them with no other weapon than the jaw-bone of an ass. 
His besetting sin seems to have been the love of women ; 
and this, at length, proved his ruin. He became enamored 
of a vile, mercenary woman (probably a Philistine), whose 
name was Delilah. After several attempts, she drew from 
him the secret of his prodigious strength. The endowment 
was conditioned on the fulfilment of his Nazarite vow, in 
the wearing of his hair. Having discovered this, Delilah 
cut off his hair, while sleeping with his head upon her 
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knees. And now he fell an easy prey into the hands of the 
Philistines. They fell upon him, bound him, put ont his 
eyes, and put him in prison, where he was obliged to turn 
a hand-mill, like the meanest slave. 

But, in a little time, Samson’s hair began to» grow, and 
with it his strength gradually returned; so that when the 
Philistines brought him out to make themselves merry over 
him, and thousands of them covered and filled the house 
before which he was standing, he contrived to get hold of 
the two pillars by which the house was mainly supported, 
and when he had prayed, he bowed himself with all his 
inight, and the pillars were shaken, the house fell, and he 
was killed, together with thousands of his enemies. He 
slew more in his death than he had done in his life. 

Although Samson is numbered among the Judges of 
Israel, he seems never to have had the administration of 
affairs in his hands. These were entrusted to Eli, the high 
priest, who was born before Samson, and who lived long 
after his death. Eli became a judge in Israel at the age of 
fifty-eight, and his administration continued during the next 
forty years. He died at the age of ninety-eight. (See 1. 
Sam. iv. 15-18.) 

Though repeatedly beaten and humbled by the forays of 
Samson, the Philistines were not vanquished. They con- 
tinued their depredations, and kept the Israelites in perpe- 
tual fear. Near the close of Eli’s life, the children of Israel 
gathered courage, and went out to Aphek to fight with the 
Philistines; but they were beaten before them, and four 
thousand of their number were left dead upon the field. 
Hoping to retrieve their loss in another encounter, the 
Israelites sent to Shiloh, took the ark of the covenant from 
between the cherubim, and carried it into their camp. But 
though the ark and the priests were with them, the God of 
Israel was not. The Israelites were again discomfited, and 
forty thousand of their footmen fell. Nor was this all. 
The ark of God was taken, and the two sons of Eli who 
accompanied it were slain. When tidings of this dreadful 
defeat, and of the capture of the ark, came to the ears of 
the venerable Eli, he fainted, fell from his seat, and died. 
He was a good man, and zealous for the honor and worship 
of the true God; but he failed essentially in the training 
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and government of his family. “ His sons made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not.” 

But God was now raising up for himself a Judge and 
Prophet, more eminent than any who had lived since the 
days of Joshua. This was Samuel ; of whom, as his history 
does not fall within the book of Judges, we shall not now 
speak. Meanwhile, there are some questions, growing out 
of the transactions which have been related, which require 
consideration. 

The first of these relates to the conduct of Ehud, and of 
Jael, in the murders of Eglon and of Sisera. Eglon was a 
king of Moab, to whom the Israelites were under tribute. 
Ehud was sent to carry to him the tribute money. When 
his mission was accomplished, and he had commenced his 
journey homeward, suddenly, he dismisses his attendants, 
returns to Eglon, and, under pretence of a secret errand, 
gains access to him in private. He now says: “I have a 
message from God unto thee, O king ;” and when the king 
rose to receive it, he plunged ‘a dagger to his heart and 
escaped. Such is a brief statement of the case of Ehud. 

That of Jael is not materially dissimilar. Sisera was 
captain-general of the forces of Jabin, who had been a great 
oppressor of the children of Israel. At the instance of De- 
borah, Barak had raised an army for the deliverance of his 
people. Sisera had been vanquished by the army of Barak, 
and was fleeing in dismay before him, when he is invited 
by Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, into her tent. She 
gave him needed refreshment, and he laid him down to sleep. 
But while he slept, she drove a large nail of the tent through 
his head, and killed him. In this way, she was a means 
of deliverance to Israel, and her praises were sung in the 
triumphal song of Deborah and Barak. The question now 
is, did Ehud and Jael do right, in these instances? Did 
they do what was pleasing in the sight of God? 

In answer to these inquiries, we remark, in the first place, 
that we are under no obligations as Christians, or as believ- 
ers in the Divine authority and inspiration of the Old Tes- 
tament, to approve of all that was done by the ancient 
people of God. These men were not perfect. They did 
not pretend to be. They often did what was wrong. And 
it is evidence of the fairness and truthfulness of the sacred 
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writers, that they make no effort to conceal their wrong 
doings. Ehud and Jael may both of them have done 
wrong; and yet both may have been, on the whole, pious 
persons. There is nothing in Scripture which looks like an 
approval of the deed of Ehud; and as to the praises which 
Deborah bestowed upon Jael, these may have been the 
spontaneous outburst of her own grateful and patriotic feel- 
ings,* and not a direct revelation from God. 

This is our way of getting over the difficulties above pre- 
sented’; and the only one, as it seems to us, except upon a 
single supposition; which is, that these avengers of the 
wrongs of Israel both acted under a Divine impulse, 
which amounted to a special revelation, a commission from 
the Most High. This is possible, and in our judgment not 
improbable; and -if so, we have a full justification, in 
both instances, of their conduct. God had a right to cut 
off those cruel oppressors of his people in any way that he 
pleased,—by disease, by famine, by a stroke of lightning, 
or by the sword of their enemies. He had a right to com- 
mission Ehud to go and kill Eglon, as he commissioned 
Joshua to destroy the Canaanites ; and there are some things 
in the narrative which go to confirm this view of the case. 
“T have a message from God unto thee, O king.” Now 
who shall say that, in this instance, Ehud did not tell the 
truth? And so in the case of Jael. The skill, the adroit- 
ness, the heroism she displayed, as well as the praises which 
were bestowed upon her afterwards (supposing the praises 
to have been from God) all go to show that she acted under 
a Divine impulse, which amounted to a special revelation. 

Another question of some difficulty grows out of the case 
of Jephthah and his daughter. “When Jephthah went forth 
against the Ammonites, he made a vow unto the Lord, that if 
he was enabled to triumph over them, and was returned to 
his house in peace, whatsoever should first come forth from 
his doors to meet him, should be the Lord’s, and he would 
offer it up for a burnt offering. So when he returned, the 
first one to come forth to greet him was his daughter, his 
only child ; and it is said that he did to her according to 
his vow. The question now is, Did he offer her up for a 
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burnt sacrifice ? and could he be justified in so doing? Our 
opinion is, that he did not make a sacrifice of her, and for 
the following reasons :—1. The language of Jephthah’s vow, 
interpreted as it well may be, does not imply so much as 
this. The,litthke Hebrew letter vav, commonly translated 
and, is in some instances translated or, and may be so 
translated here. And thus rendered, the vow would read : 
“ Whatsoever cometh forth first to meet me, when I return 
in peace from the children of Ammon, shall surely be the 
Lord’s, or I will offer it up for a burnt offering.” The 
meaning is, If the creature first coming forth is suitable for 
a burnt offering, it-shall be offered up, but if not, it shall be 
perpetually consecrated and devoted to the Lord. Now his 
daughter was not suitable for a burnt offering. He could 
not so dispose of her, in consistency with the law of Moses, 
or with the spirit of his religion. What then does his vow 
bind him to do? To consecrate and devote her to the 
Lord, to be in a peculiar sense Ais, so that she shall never 
be given in marriage to any man. She must belong to the 
Lord, and to no one else. This seems to us to be the pur- 
port of the vow. And now we remark, 2ndly, that what is 
said of her afterwards is consistent with this interpretation, 
and with no other. What did her companions bewail, in 
regard to her? Not her death, but her perpetual virginity. 
And when her father had done to her according to his vow, 
it is said of her that “she knew no man.” In other words, 
she remained a virgin—a thing quite superfluous to be said, 
on supposition of her death. 

The ground over which we have passed suggests many 
important practical lessons, which we can barely mention, 
without dwelling on them at all. 

1. We see the perpetual tendency of poor fallen human 
nature to backslide, to wander, to fall away from God. 
The history of the children of Israel, as recorded in the 
book of Judges, is little more than a history of their back- 
slidings, and consequent afflictions and corrections. 

2. We have here illustrated the astonishing goodness and 
forbearance of God. Why did he not give up his chosen 
people utterly? Why not leave them, abandon them, to 
their own hearts’ lusts? Because “he is merciful, and gra- 
cious, and slow to anger, disposed to forgive iniquity, trans- 
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gression and sin, though he will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

3. We learn the faithfulness of God, in the afflictions 
which he sends upon his erring people. He inflicts the rod 
because they need it. He will not suffer them to wander 
away from him and perish. 

4. We see God’s readiness to forgive and restore his wan- 
dering people, so. soon as they repent and return. Time 
after time, when his people were humbled, and began to 
call upon him in truth, his ear was open to their request, 
and a deliverance was provided. 

Finally : If God’s people would not feel the rod, they 
must cease to deserve it. Let them live near to him at all ~ 
times, and walk faithfully in his truth, and they may enjoy 
the perpetual sunshine of his love. ‘ Their peace shall be 
as a river, and their righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 





Arr. VIL—Mr. Hequemsovure’s Pian or Creation. 


Pian or Oreation; or Other Worlds, and Who Inhabit 
Them. By Rev. C. L. Hequembourg. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1859. 


Tur frequent appearance of works, the aim of which is— 
under the pretext of correcting great and mischievous 
religious errors that prevail—to set aside essential truths of 
revelation, and substitute some scheme of philosophy or 
science, falsely so called, in their place; and the ready 
reception they meet, bespeak the existence of a large body 
in the community who are either prepossessed against the 
fundamental doctrines of the sacred Scriptures, or else are 
not sufficiently familiar with them to detect at once the 
bearing of theories that are founded on the rejection of 
their authority, and designed to misrepresent and supplant 
their teachings. These volumes are put forth by ministers 
of the church. They wear the garb of religion. They are 
commended by the press, and are circulated in a measure 
by active partisans; and if left unchecked, are likely to 
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draw many to the adoption of their errors. This renders it 
the duty of the friends of truth to expose their false views, 
and caution the unwary against their deceptive professions. 
We have performed this office, of late, in regard to a num- 
ber of volumes, as those of Hickok, Lewis, Donaldson, David- 
son, Hudson, Bushnell, and Lee. Mr. Hequembourg’s 
work belongs to the same rationalistic, anti-scriptural class, 
though peculiar in some of its views. The main elements 
of his theory are, that all other worlds were created at the 
same time as ours; that man is the only rational creature— 
though Mr. H., in some passages, recognises angels as of a 
different order; that all moral creatures necessarily fall into 
sin; that sin is necessary to all individuals, in order to the 
possibility of their becoming established in holiness, and is 
in that relation a good, and not an evil; that the object ot 
Christ’s incarnation was to display his love, and exhibit to 
mankind a model man; that the sin of man now lies in 
rejecting salvation, not in the violation of laws, which, 
irrespective of that, make salvation necessary ; that salva- 
tion through Christ is offered to vast crowds in the world 
of spirits, to whom it was unknown in this life; that all 
other worlds are peopled from this; that Christ’s second 
coming has already taken place, and was impersonal ; that 
the resurrection of the dead immediately follows death, 
and is not a reviving of the body that dies, but the orga- 
nization of a new one, and possibly in other orbs in place 
of this ; and finally, that there is not hereafter to be a gene- 
ral judgment of the living and dead. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that this system, though 

put forth as not inconsistent with the Scriptures, and in a 
* measure implied in them, is not erected or sustained on 
their authority. It is a theory drawn mainly from German 
rationalists ; and Mr. Hequembourg’s aim is to invest it, in 
a measure, with a color of support from the Bible, or to 
mould the teachings of inspiration into harmony with it; 
and the chief method by which he attempts to accomplish 
it is, assuming that the Scriptures are throughout allegori- 
cal, and that the most important feature of their allegories 
is an utter uncertainty and indeterminableness of meaning ; 
so that the interpreter may reject the grammatical sense 
whenever his @ priori postulates require it, and substitute 
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any other that he pleases. He finds no difficulty, accord- 
ingly, in getting rid of the most specific confutations of his 
theory. The magic touch of his wand empties them of their © 
grammatical meaning, and turns them into any shape, and 
invests them with any signification that renders them subser- - 
vient to his ends. The fabric he has erected hus therefore no 
solid foundation nor cohesion ; any one of its elements may 
be easily stricken away, and the whole structure over- 
thrown. We do not propose to follow him step by step 
through his loosely connected argument, but only to show 
that some of the important points he attempts to maintain he 
has not established, and cannot ; that others not only are not 
proved, bat are radically and wholly false ; and finally, that 
others still are not only false, but subversive of the most 
essential doctrines of revelation. 

I. He first maintains that the whole of the material worlds 
that make up the universe were called into existence at the 
same time as our earth. 


“ The Scriptures do not admit of any great comparative 
antiquity of any part of the universe. They represent the 
creation as produced at the same general period. A priority, 
or pre-eminence of some kind, is given to the earth in the 
creation. 

“It cannot be doubted that the account of the creation which 
we have in Genesis embraces the entire system of nature. ‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ The 
expression, ‘in the beginning,’ is in itself sufficiently indefinite 
to admit of its including very wide afd numerous intervals of 
time. But the expression denotes a commencement. The 
heavens and the earth are included in the same idea; when 
they were made, the whole creation rose into being together. 
The statement, however, may relate in an exclusive manner to 
what may be called the rudimental productions of nature.” 
—Pp. 46, 47. 


This is a specimen of the manner in which Mr. Hequem- 
bourg deduces conclusions that have no ground in the 
terms or facts from which he draws them. The phrase, 
“the heaven and earth,” taken in the most comprehensive 
sense that can with any show of propriety be ascribed to 
them, can only denote the earth and that body of celestial 
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worlds that were, through the eye, known to the He- 
brews of the Mosaic age; and that is the nebula or cloud 
of worlds of which our earth and solar system are a part. 
No other orbs can be seen by the unassisted eye, and no 
others were known to the Hebrews, or any otlier nation, till 
towards the close of the last century. As, then, the term 
“ the heaven and the earth” never had with the Hebrews 
any larger meaning than that, it is against that clear and 
indubitable limitation of their sense to interpret them as 
including the countless clouds of worlds disconnected with 
that to which our sphere belongs, which the modern tele- 
scope has revealed. Those clouds are no more comprised in 
the heavens and earth of the narrative of the creation in 
Genesis, than they were in the faith of those to whom that 
narrative was communicated. They sustain no physical 
relations to our nebula, so far as we know, but are as com- 
pletely isolated from it as though ours did not exist. 

It is not by any means certain, indeed, that the heaven 
and the earth of Genesis comprised any orbs beyond those 
of our solar system, nor is it probable. The phrase “ in the 
beginning,” denotes the beginning only of that which is 
called the heaven and the earth, not the beginning of cre- 
ated things; and its office is simply to declare that the 
heaven and the earth had their origin in the creative act 
of Jehovah, to the exclusion of all other causes. They were 
not self-existences. They were not the product of the false 
gods of the heathen. They were directly and absolutely 
the work of Jehovah’s.wisdom and power. And that the 
heaven and the earth of our solar system were not of the 
first creation, is made certain by the fact that.when the 
corner stone of the earth was laid, “ the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” There 
were stars then in existence, when the earth was called into 
being, and orbs that were peopled by different orders of the 
sons of God; for the term all, implies that there were 
different ranks, as well as great numbers of the sons of God. 

The first element of Mr. Hequembourg’s system is thus a 
mistaken assumption. He not only does not and cannot 
demonstrate it ; it is against the indubitable meaning of the 
language on which he founds it; and it is disproved by the 
direct and unequivocal teachings of the sacred word. 
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II. He next maintains that man is the only rational being 
that peoples the worlds. 


“We have no knowledge that any other worlds are inhabited 
by any other rational beings beside man. The improbability 
of a different supposition has been conclusively shown in the 
former part of this work. The universe is in its infancy, and 
man is the only being hitherto created capable of occupying 
the realms of nature. Nor did the first generations of good men 
receive their new bodily endowments, fitting them for the mate- 
rial worlds of space, until the establishment of the Christian 
dispensation, and the advancement of the race far enough to 
render secure the commencement of the great plan. When 
Christ came, therefore, the second time, in the concluding period 
of the first century of the Christian era, the populating of other 
worlds began. This is the great epoch in the universe, and with 
it the great era of the world and creation concur.”—Pp. 384, 385. 


He here seems to deny that there are any other intelli- 
gences in the universe than men. In a former chapter,. 
however, he admits that there are angels. 


“We have already taken two steps; we have shown that we 
are entirely destitute of astronomical evidence that the material 
universe contains an inhabitant besides man ; and we have now 
shown that the world occupies in the order of time the first place 
in the creation ; and probably it has, in some other sense, a cen- 
tral position. But the Scriptures will further elucidate this 
interesting subject. They may be immediately seen to shed 
great light upon it, in two familiar statements: that the office 
of angels is the care of the [this] world: and these higher intel- 
ligences are interested in a peculiar manner in the mission of 
Christ to the world, and are agents in carrying forward its 
designs.” —Pp. 57, 58. 


He wholly fails, however, to show that there are no 
angels except those that are employed in missions to this 
world, or that beside angels there are no other intelligent 
creatures but of our race. The passage he quotes to prove 
that there are no angels but those who minister to mankind, 
has reference only to such as fill the office of messengers to this 
world ; it does not affirm or imply that'there are not other 
individuals and orders of angels. The design of the apostle 
in the passage, Heb. i., is to demonstrate the superiority of 
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the Son of God, the Messiah, to angels. ‘‘ When he had purged 
our sins, he sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high; being made as much better than [superior to] the 
angels, as he has by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. For to which of the angels said he at any 
time: Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee?” 
(exalted thee to that relation.) “ And to which of the angels 
said he at any time, Sit on my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool? Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth on a ministry on account of those who are to 
inherit salvation?” The angels here spoken of are plainly 
those who have a mission to this world; and the object of 
the declaration is, simply to show that no one of them has 
any higher office than that of a ministry on behalf of the 
heirs of salvation. No one of them is exalted to the rank 
of son; no one of them sits at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high, invested with divine authority over the earth and 
other worlds. The expression has reference, therefore, only 
to the angels who fill the office of messengers to this world. 
It has no relation to those orders or individuals who have 
their sphere of service in other parts of the universe. 

And that there are such orders is clearly indicated in many 
passages, as Ephesians i. 20-23, where Christ’s session, at the 
right hand of the Father of glory, is represented as “far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, 
and every name that is named, not only in this age or dispen- 
sation, but in that which is to come ; and hath put all under 
his feet, and gave him to be head over all to the church.” 
These are titles, unquestionably, of intelligences who have 
authority and dominion as rulers over other intelligences, 
and doubtless, in many cases, at least, of orders that differ 
from themselves; and the term “all” applied to them, and 
the still more comprehensive expression, “ every name that 
is named in this or the age that is to come,” which comprises 
not only all orders of rulers, but all subjects of their rule, 
whatever their nature or rank may be, clearly bespeaks their 
ranks and numbers to be very great; and that those ranks and 
orders of rulers are of the heavenly worlds, not merely of the 
earth, is clear, not only from these terms, but from the parallel 
passage, Col. i. 16, where it is declared that by the Son “ were 
all created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
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and invisible, whether thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers; all were created by him and for him.” 
And Eph. iii. 10, where principalities and powers are ex- 
pressly designated as of the heavenly orbs: “To the intent 
that now unto the principalities and powers in the hea- 
venly (worlds) might be known by the church the manifold 
wisdom of God.” There are, then, orders of intelligences 
in the heavenly worlds who are invested with a sway as 
rulers over other intelligent beings, and are yet expressly 
distinguished from the angels who fill the office of minis- 
ters—not rulers—toward men on the earth. The scene in 
which they act is wholly different, and the office which they 
fill altogether unlike and superior. They have authority, 
they reign on thrones, they rule. They must, therefore, re- 
veal themselves to those who are under their sway; make 
communications to them, directly, of the laws which they 
are commissioned to unfold and execute; and receive di- 
rect and visible expressions of submission to their authority 
from their subjects. Otherwise, their powers and agencies 
would have no correspondence to their titles. And that the 
subjects of these sceptred powers are of a different order 
from themselves is not only possible and probable, but is 
clearly implied in other passages, as Psalm ciii. 18-22: 
“Bless Jehovah, ye his angels that excel in strength, that 
do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice of his 
word. Bless ye Jehovah, all his hosts, ye ministers of his 
that do his pleasure. Bless Jehovah, all his works, in all 
places of his dominion.” Here the angels that excel in 
strength are distinguished from the hosts of intelligences 
who are ministers of his, by which they are defined as fill- 
ing offices of service toward other ranks of intelligences. 
Mere unintelligent things do not stand in need of the min- 
istry of angels. This latter class of subjects are accord- 
ingly comprised in the more comprehensive terms, “ all his 
works in all places of his dominion,” in which the term 
works plainly denotes intelligences ; first, because they are 
distinguished from the places or parts of the material uni- 
verse in which they reside; and next, because they are 
summoned to bless Jehovah, which is a mental and religious 
act, that is never ascribed in the Scriptures to an unintelli- 
gent existence. It is the act of holy ones. “ All thy works 
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praise thee, O Jehovah, and thy saints shall bless thee.” 
There are intelligences, then, in the several parts of God’s 
vast empire, that are neither angels of the highest order, 
nor of the rank whose office it is to minister to inferior 
orders of rational beings; but who are themselves, doubt- 
less, of those inferior ranks, and fitted by their physical 
nature for the material realms which are their dwelling- 
places. Mr. Hequembourg, accordingly, not only does not 
prove his propositions that there are no angels but those 
who minister in our world, and no other order of rational 
beings but men, but they are in open contradiction to the 
clear teachings of the word of God. 

Ill. He holds that the fall of angels and men—that is, 
according to his theory, all moral beings—sprang, necessa- 
rily, from their nature and condition, and could not have 
been prevented by the Most High. 


“In solving the problem respecting the origin of moral evil, 
it is impossible, at the present stage of the inquiry, to discuss 
the question whether the fall of Adam might have been pre- 
vented or delayed. His fall may have been precipitated or not. 
But we have already seen that moral evil had an existence in 
the very nature of his case, as an inexperienced being. Had he 
remained innocent, therefore, it is impossible that he should have 
attained at once to a high state of virtue, or have immediately 
escaped the hazards of temptation; he would have been still in 
the state of imperfection. We have seen, therefore, the origin of 
moral evil as a matter of fact. The subject of its treatment may 
be reserved for distinct consideration. In what degree it should 
be suffered to exist—since exist it must, if moral beings were 
created at all—was a question to be solved by the divine mind, 
and must be studied by contemplating the facts in the case.” 
—Pp. 120, 121. 


He thus maintains, expressly, that all moral creatures not 
only do, and will, but must necessarily fall; and attempts 
to sustain that revolting doctrine by two pretexts. Ist. 
That God cannot communicate to a new created mind such 
views of himself and his will as to sway it to obedience ; 
and 2d. That he has no method of communicating to a 
moral being that knowledge which is necessary to lead 
him to obedience, except through the experience of sin. 
Thus he says: 
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“The difficulty of instructing and of governing beings who 
were, at the same time, commencing an existence of their own, 
and breaking the ways of a new and responsible moral existence 
in the creation, must have been very great, and will appear to 
be so upon every consideration of the variety and force of human 
passions. As the effort to.govern such beings must have been 
attended also with consequences of vast moment, we may be 
sure that the wisest course was adopted for this purpose. 

“We may conceive, in such a case, of the application of mea- 
sures which would apply to no other condition of moral beings. 
Such moral beings could have had no moral ideas of their own ; 
and when there were none to impart, in a universe barren of 
them, or limited in its experience, it was obviously necessary to 
produce them: in short, it was necessary to create an experience 
suited to become the basis of a system of moral instruction, and 
it was proper to effect this end by means adapted to a case so 
peculiar."—P, 120. 

“Tt must appear evident God did all, in his personal manifes- 
tation, but convey the conceptions of his own mind directly to 
man. But this was not done; nor could it be done in any other 
manner than that which has been and is employed to effect a 
progressive advancement of mankind. It seems almost needless 
to observe that ideas are the product of the human understand- 
ing acting upon what is presented to it. They cannot be com- 
municated to it directly; and where any culture has existed, 
they must be communicated to it, so to speak, throngh the ave- 
nues which have been previously prepared. ... God has always 
addressed the world through the medium of their passions and 
their experience. The conceptions of the divine mind could 
not have been imparted in full to an undeveloped buman under- 
standing; nor could they have been fully communicated without 
rendering man divine. We have reason to suppose, therefore, 
that all which it was possible to communicate, was done.”— 
P. 123. 


He thus denies on the one hand, that moral beings, just 
commencing their existence, could have or receive any 
moral ideas, and on the other, that God could impart them 
to them; and he holds that that inability to acquire or 
receive such ideas, lies in their inexperience, and that the 
only way in which they can become capable of a knowledge 
of good is by a fall and experience of evil. 


“We have seen, by a historical and matter of fact view-of 
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the case, by a method in short, in which all philosophy is founded, 
evil had its actual birth in the weakness of a creature which 
was to learn and to derive its wisdom from experience.”—P. 364. 

“ We have seen that if the fall had not occurred, or if man 
had not lost his innocence in the way he did, an imperfect moral | 
condition would necessarily have existed ... Our natural depra- 
vity, and the Adamic history, may now both be called an 
experience of great value. The mystery of the fall, considering 
it as a part of the divine plan, vanishes in this way of viewing 
it, and becomes an event, regarding it as belonging to the 
providence of God, benevolent and beneficial in its character.”"— 
P. 159. 


But this denial of the possibility that moral beings, in the 
early part of their existence, should acquire or receive moral 
ideas, is false, and subversive of God’s rights and their 
responsibility. To deny that they are then capable of moral 
ideas is to deny that they are capable of such a knowledge 
of God and their relations to him as would excite in them 
a sense of his rights and their responsibility. But to main- 
tain that at the commencement of their existence, they are 
incapable of such a knowledge of the being of God, his 
relations to them, his character, and his will, as would 
naturally and necessarily excite in them a sense of his moral 
perfections, his rights and will, and their responsibility to 
him, is preposterous: as it is either to deny that the views 
of God and his will, which in later periods of life excite 
them to awe, love, submission, and trust, would or could 
produce such effects, if communicated to them at the begin- 
ning of their existence ; or else, that God could then com- 
municate to them those views. But to deny that they are 
capable of receiving those views and being excited by them 
to a sense of their responsibility, is to deny that they have 
such a moral nature as is requisite to render them subjects 
of a moral government, and capable of sinning, and thence 
exhibit it as impossible that they should fall into transgres- 
sion. Sin, instead of being the necessary consequence, as 
Mr. Hequembourg asserts, of their nature and condition, 
would be precluded from the possibility of existence. 

On the other hand, to deny that God could communicate 
to them such apprehensions of himself and his will as would 
impress them with a sense of their responsibility, and call 
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their affections toward him into action, is equally false and 
absurd; as it is to deny either that he could have access to 
their minds, or else that he has the requisite power and 
skill to communicate the knowledge of himself to them, 
through the medium of the senses, or the influence of his 
Spirit. But to deny either, is to deny the fact and possi- 
bility of his exercising a government over them. If he 
could not make himself known to them, he plainly could 
not institute a law over them, nor hold them responsible 
for not recognising him and doing his will. Their nature 
would place them as absolutely out of the sphere of a moral 
government, as though they were mere brutes. But God, 
in place of being debarred from the minds of such beings, 
or obstructed in his power over them, has as full access to 
them in the dawn of their existence as at any later period, 
and as absolute power to determine their thoughts, and 
impart to them any measure of knowledge he pleases. He 
can reveal himself to them visibly, if he chooses, as he did 
to our first parents, and communicate knowledge to them 
by his voice. He can send his messengers to them, and 
make known his will through their ministry. Or he can 
directly inspire them, by his Spirit, with any degree of in- 
telligence on any subject that he chooses. It is one of the 
grandest and most wonderful features of our nature that we 
are thus susceptive of illumination by that omniscient Agent, 
and may be put in an instant in possession of truth, in its 
loftiest and most resplendent forms, on any subject that 
respects him, his will, his kingdom, or ourselves and fellow- 
creatures. 

The notion that new created moral beings could acquire 
such ideas and realizations of God’s being, perfections, 
rights, and will, and their responsibility to him, as are essen- 
tial to their acting as accountable agents, only by falling 
into sin and experiencing its evil, is equally false and revolt- 
ing. Mr. Hequembourg proceeds, in his speculations on this 
branch of his subject, on the assumption that such beings, 
though created, like Adam and Eve, with minds and bodies 
that were perfect and mature in their powers, must yet be 
as incapable of at once using their mental faculties and cor- 
poreal organs and powers, as infants are, and like them, pass 
through a process of training and use ere their faculties 
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could be developed and rise to the quickness, ease, and 
strength of mature life. But that is mistaken and prepos- 
terous. Adam and Eve were not created in the helpless- 
ness and incompetence of infancy. They were not obliged 
to go through a long course of experiment and training ere 
they could use their limbs, walk, gather fruit for their sus- 
tenance, communicate with each other by speech, and offer 
homage to God. { They were able, the first moment of their 
being, to use their powers of body and mind with as entire 
ease and effect, as at any subsequent stage of their exist- 
ence; and were as competent, therefore, at once, to receive 
a full knowledge of their Maker, benefactor, and ruler, and 
cherish all the forms of holy affection toward him, as other 
beings are in the maturity of their powers. 

But had it been otherwise, the supposition that they 
could only acquire such ideas of God and their duty as were 
requisite to their acting with responsibility, by sinning and 
experiencing the evil of sin, is revolting in the extreme. It 
implies that no truths which God could convey to them 
respecting his being, character, relations, and will, could 
have any adaptation to prompt them to holy affections and 
filial acts toward him. But to assume that, is to assume that 
the character, rights, and will of God present nothing that 
is suited to attract the awe, love, trust, and submission of 
innocent beings; which is to blaspheme him, and misrepre- 
sent and traduce them. If God is truly lovely, if he has a 
right to the homage of his creatures, and if he reveals him- 
self to them in his Deity, his power, his wisdom, his holi- 
ness, his goodness, his love, why, if they are pure and 
upright, should they not see and feel the ineffable beauty 
of his perfections, and love, trust, and adore him ? 

It is equally solecistical and monstrous to imagine that 
moral beings can rise to such views and realizations of God’s 
character, rights, and will, as are essential to their acting as 
responsible agents, by violating his rights and laws, and 
experiencing the miseries that follow in the train of revolt. 
Sinning and experiencing the effects of sin have no adapta- 
tion to produce such a result. Their natural effects are of 
a directly opposite character. The first and instant conse- 
quence of the fall of our first parents was, the withdraw- 
ment from them of the Spirit’s enlightening, restraining, 
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and guiding influences, and abandonment of them to the 
sway of their darkened and perverted minds. The next 
effect was, the unobstructed access and sway over them of 
that subtle and malignant being—the great fallen angel— 
who had drawn them by his arts into sin ; and the third was 
the emergence into supremacy of selfish and malign affec- 
tions, a sense of guilt, fear, dread, a wish to escape the pre- 
sence of God, and a disposition to palliate their sin by the 
temptation by which they were excited to it. But these 
effects had no tendency to lead them to juster views and 
realizations of God’s excellence and title to their love and 
submission. So far from it, the result was the total aliena- 
tion of their fallen minds from him, and settled vassalage 
to the sway of evil. 

The effect of sinning, accordingly, unless counteracted 
by the Spirit of God, is universally to blind it to the loveli- 
ness of the divine character, blunt its sensibility to the evil 
of sin, strengthen its selfish and malevolent affections, and 
fix it in impenitence and alienation. It is never roused to 
a perception and consciousness of its guilt by the mere 
thoughts of its sins that rise spontaneously from its experi- 
ence of its evil. If startled from its insensibility, led into 
the light of truth, and awakened to remorse for its trans- 
gressions, it is the work of the Spirit of God resisting and 
overcoming, by his almighty power, its natural tendencies. 
Were Mr. Hequembourg’s theory true, the reverse would be 
the fact. The more marked the forms in which beings re- 
bel, the higher the energy to which their hostile and malign 
passions rise, the more heaven-daring and impious the shapes 
their rebellion assumes,—the more truthful, the ampler, 
and the more energetic their ideas of right must become, 
the more intense their sense of the justice of God’s claims to 
their love, the profounder their feeling of the guilt of their 
sins, and the greater their disposition to turn to obedience. 
And Satan, accordingly, and his associates in revolt, who 
have the highest rank in intelligence, have sinned in the 
most audacious and reprehensible form, and continued the 
longest in rebellion, must have made nearer approaches 
than any others to a just estimate of their sins, and be the 
most hopeful candidates for a return to obedience! The 
proper method, thence, of recovering fallen beings from 
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the dominion of sin, is to plunge them, or leave them to 
plunge themselves deeper and deeper into its abysses. The 
lower they sink, the higher they ascend! The farther they 
depart from God, the nearer they approach him! On that 
principle parents also, to preserve their children from vice 
and lead them to virtue, should incite them to evil in place of 
good ; teachers should instruct those with whose education 
they are entrusted, in error instead of truth, in wickedness 
instead of righteousness ; rulers should encourage and re- 
ward crimes, instead of punishing them, and discourage 
virtue, and disgrace and obstruct it with prohibitions and 
penalties! It isa little unfortunate for Mr. Heyuembourg’s 
scheme for reforming the world, that it is identically that 
which Satan, after a long and large experience, pursues to 
render men his hopeless vassals and accomplish their eter- 
nal destruction. Moreover, if true, it may have a far wider 
application than to beings who have just commenced ex- 
istence. If sinning is indispensable to the moral culture of 
beings in that stage of their existence and preparation for 
holiness, how can Mr. Hequembourg prove that it will not 
be equally essential at innumerable other stages in their 
life, and that their endless existence may not be marked by 
a continual succession of revolts in order to gain the “ moral 
ideas” that are requisite to obedience and restoration, 
through the aid of rebellion and misery, to holiness and 
happiness? He cannot. Such is the false picture, the re- 
volting caricature he gives of God, of man, and of the di- 
vine government; openly denying the possibility of God’s 
directly communicating a knowledge of himself to unfallen 
creatures; representing his character, rights, and will as 
unsuited to excite innocent beings to love him ; and exhibit- 
ing sin as the essential and only efficacious means of leading 
them to wisdom and virtue! And this in the name of re- 
vealed religion ! 

IV. He holds that the fall of man, and the sin and misery 
that have resulted from it, are no evil. 


“The Apostle Paul, in affirming that where sin abounded grace 
did much more abound, must be allowed to say that the present 
condition of man, under the mediation of the Redeemer, is much 
superior to the original Adamic state. Nothing essential can 
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remain, therefore, to show that the treatment of moral evil itself 
has been wise, and that the fall of Adam has not been a calamity 
to the world—taking the widest conception of the entire race in 
all their preparatory state."—Pp. 125, 126. 

“Tt will be admitted that the derivation of a fallen posterity 
from Adam was entirely a divine arrangement. That evil of 
the apostasy might have been stopped where it began, had it 
pleased God thus to have arrested it. Here, then, is the positive 
INSTITUTION Of evil in the world by the divine purpose—a fact, 
however, which we must carefully distinguish from the unavoid- 
able nature of a moral creation in which it had its origin. Here 
is the first step in the real and great plan by which the creation 
is ultimately to rejoice in the wisdom of God. The Creator 
designed that the great race of beings who are to pass away, 
in illimitable generations, from this world to others, should 
commence in evil, and learn obedience through sufferings.” 
—P. 370. 

“There has been, however, an obstacle interposed to a full 
perception of the bearings of this doctrine, by the limited views 
entertained respecting the destiny and place in the creation 
belonging to the human race. When it has been shown that 
man is the principal creature in the universe, demanding the 
care of God; that the stupendous system of redemption was 
designed for him alone—God so LovING THE WORLD; and that 
his successive generations are to walk abroad, when purified 
here, over the distant places of the creation for illimitable ages: 
then it is apparent that the mystery departs from the permission 
of evil; and we may make the clear deduction from the facts, 
that EVIL WAS A SYSTEM INSTITUTED FOR THE GOOD OF MAN.” 
—Pp. 373, 374. 


He thus maintains that God placed man in conditions in 
which sin was both unavoidable and expedient, and that 
he thereby expressly “instituted evil for the good” of the 
race. He holds, accordingly, that it would have been an 
irreparable calamity, a catastrophe that would have spread 
a direful blight over God’s whole empire, had our first 
parents maintained their allegiance, and secured their pos- 
terity thereby in holiness and happiness through their end- 
less existence !—his theory being, not that sin is overruled 
for the benefit of unfallen worlds, but of man himself, 
and is to each individual essential, as a means of holiness 
and happiness. To fail of it, were to fail of the very end of 
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his being—were to disqualify himself for the service and 
enjoyment for which his Creator formed him. But this is 
to maintain that sinning is not only desirable and expedient, 
but a duty. It is to fill exactly the office, to a certain point 
at least, which holiness, according to the Scriptures, should 
fill. It is a link in a chain of acts, without which the soul 
can never be united to God. It is, therefore, obligatory, 
and obligatory at least in every instance where there is a 
temptation to sin, and in every form to which temptations 
prompt. For, if the violation of the law of God is expe- 
dient and essential to one’s well-being in any one instance, 
no one can know that it is not equally so in any other. Mr. 
Hequembourg’s doctrine thus yields the most unmitigated 
license to evil. It openly assigns to revolt from God, and 
war on him and his kingdom, the office of submission to 
his sceptre, and installs sin in all the forms in which men 
tay choose to perpetrate it, in the place of obedience! 
There is not a shape that rebellion ever assumed, there is 
not a crime, however enormous, against man, nor an im- 
piety, however revolting, against God, that may not find in 
it a justification. The cheat, the thief, the calumniator, the 
drunkard, the swearer, the adulterer, the assassin, in any 
instance, and at any stage of his life, may make this plea as 
effectively as any offender can at the commencement of his 
existence; and the effect, were the doctrine adopted, would 
be the boundless multiplication of every species of crime, 
and the conversion of earth into a hell. No one’s property, 
no one’s family, no one’s character, no one’s person, no one’s 
life would for a moment be safe! The annals of false and 
sinful speculation present few examples of a more malignant 
assault than this on the word and government of God, or a 
more audacious and sweeping license of sin. 

V. He holds that Christ’s human nature was fallen like 
that of other individuals of the race. 


“Tt is not easy to see how our Saviour did not possess our 
actual fallen humanity, as we call it; with this advantage only, 
that he assumed it with @ previous experience, and was not 
insensibly brought under its dominion by the development of 
intelligence surrounded by, and in the arms of, these terrible 
powers [our infirmities]. He had all the inciting elements of 
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the aepravity in our flesh; but it made no invasion of his 
superior nature."—P, 108. 

“The Saviour assumed our actual humanity, our humanity 
in its weakness and evil; was tempted, we are told, in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin; and knows from an experience 
of human evil, in the language of the Scriptures, how to succor 
and sympathize with our tempted nature. 

“Let no one be startled with the fact that the Saviour 
assumed our fallen humanity, for such it was. He was, for a 
time, a man subject to like evils with us.”—P. 382. 

“The assumption of our weak humanity shows in the most 
affecting manner, that, however unfortunate in any respect may 


be our experience of evil, the Son of God came and shared it 
with us.”—P. 383. 


The human nature which the Eternal Word assumed, 
comprised a soul as well as a body. To hold, therefore, that 
the nature which he assumed was fallen like ours, is to hold 
that he came into life under the curse which is devolved by 
Adam’s fall upon all his posterity ; and that would involve 
at least the commencement of his mental existence in total 
preclusion from the Spirit of God: and the commencement 
of his bodily life under a sentence to death because of 
Adam’s sin. But the first is not only against the Scriptures, 
which exhibit him as enjoying the gift of the Spirit without 
measure; and inconsistent with his union with the Word; 
but would render it impossible for Mr. Hequembonrg, on 
his principles, to prove that Christ did not actually sin like 
other men. For he maintains that a human being just en- 
tered into existence, must by the necessity of his nature and 
condition, sin; that God himself cannot prevent it; and 
that an experience of sin is indispensable to the possibility 
of a subsequent obedience. As Christ’s human soul, there- 
fore, had no experience of any sort antecedent to his birth, 
and, according to Mr. H., had no aid from the Spirit, he 
must, on Mr. H.’s theory, unavoidably have fallen into sin. 
Mr. H., indeed, represents Christ as not sinning; but it is 
only ‘by disregarding the express doctrine of his theory 
that a moral being, coming into existence as Christ did, 
must, from the necessities of his nature, and in order to 
the possibility of subsequent holiness, fall into sin; and 
sin often and long, and in very open and guilty forms. 
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He asserts, also, that Christ assumed our nature with the 
advantage of a previous experience; by which he means, 
doubtless, a previous experience of evil; as that is the ex- 
perience which he represents as essential to every moral 
being in order to the possibility of his becoming obedient. 
It implies, therefore, that he regards Christ as having fallen 
into sin anterior to his assumption of our nature. Whether 
he supposes Christ’s soul had had a previous existence 
and probation, in which it had fallen, he does not directly 
indicate; nor, whether that is his belief or not, how the sup- 
position that his soul had an experience of evil anterior to 
his assumption of our nature, is reconcilable with his theory 
that there is no other order of created intelligences in the 
universe than men, except angels. Does he hold that 
Christ’s soul had had a previous existence, and had fallen ; 
or does he maintain, with Dr. Bushnell, that Christ had no 
human or angelic soul, but was a mere incarnation of the 
divine nature in a human body? Whichever his theory 
may be, in his ascription to him of a previous experience of 
evil, he represents him as having become a sinner anterior 
to his human incarnation, and thus exhibits him as wholly 
incompetent to the work of redemption. 

His theory that Christ’s body came into life under a sen- 
tence to death in consequence of Adam’s sin, implies, also, 
that Christ was incompetent to die as a sacrifice for the sins 
of men; inasmuch as, in order to his dying as a sacrifice, it 
was essential that his death should be wholly voluntary, not 
involuntary and unavoidable, as with ordinary human beings, 
because of his relation to Adam. Christ, accordingly, in fact 
laid down his life himself. Had he not died as a sacrifice 
for the sins of others, he could never have died at all; first, 
because he was perfectly innocent; and next, because he 
did not derive his body from Adam, and thence was not 
under a sentence of death because of Adam’s transgression. 
In both of these relations, Mr. Hequembourg thus defames 
the holy Redeemer, and implies that, instead of having been 
slain “as alamb without blemish and without spot,” he died 
a transgressor himself, and under a sentence to death be- 
cause of the fall of the first Adam. 

VI. He regards the condition of Adam and Eve, ante- 
rior to their fall, as on a level, in respect to ignorance, help- 
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lessness, and inacquaintance with all the high and pure 
enjoyments of holy intelligences, with the most uncultured 
of the race at the present day. 


“* Very remarkable misconceptions in general are had of the 
state of our first parents in Eden. . .. We carry the idea of 
Adam’s natural perfection to an extent which equals him with the 
highest and most cultivated intelligence of the present. But 
how incompatible even his external condition was with such a 
conception, may be apparent by considering how many things 
he wanted which belong to the condition of civilized people at 
present. He had no railroads, nor any roads. He had not 
learned to train a horse, or yoke an ox, or milk a cow. His 
dwelling, whatever it was, cannot be conceived to have been a 
palace of marble or wood. He was ignorant of the use of iron, 
or any other metal.”—P. 136, note. 


This passage presents a very accurate gauge of Mr. 
Hequembourg as a philosopher and theologian. For first 
he proceeds in it on the assumption that the degree in 
which the arts of agriculture, mechanics, architecture and 
taste are known to individuals and communities, is a mea- 
sure of their intellectual and moral elevation. Was it so 
with the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Tyrians, the Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, the Romans? Were not the periods of 
their greatest advancement in arts and sciences, the periods 
of their greatest moral debasement, and of their most open 
and impassioned apostasy from Jehovah to the worship of 
false gods? Have not the purest and noblest examples of 
piety our world has witnessed been presented by persons of 
the most simple lives ; unacquainted with the conveniences 
of modern art, and the refinements and splendor of gorgeous 
courts? Abraham, Job, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, Naomi, 
Ruth, Zachariah, and Elizabeth ; Mary, the mother of Jesus ; 
John Baptist, the apostles, and thousands and millions of 
the witnesses of Jesus, who from age to age have been put 
to death by the great and powerful, or driven to fly to the 
seclusion of wildernesses for safety, and waste their days in 
want and suffering? And next he assumes in it, that rail- 
roads and other engines and works of art were as essential 

_to the convenience and happiness of Adam and Eve, as 
they are to their posterity now ; as though Adam and Eve 
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were under any necessity of making long and rapid jour- 
neys to different parts of the earth, and had produce to 
transport to market, and fellow consumers to purchase it! 
On the sane principles Mr. Hequembourg might maintain 
that the angels are in a state of barbarism, unless they have 
tame animals to assist them in their labors, are familiar 
with the use of iron, and have roads, and cars, and ships 
driven by steam to carry them from one place to another in 
the orbs they inhabit! He goes on :— 


“ Tf, therefore, we should take an imaginary journey to Eden, 
and find our first parents absolutely naked, and without the 
slightest conception of the use of dress, and without the appli- 
ances of thread and needle (if such a use had been known), and 
had seen them sitting upon the ground, or on a stone, or a tree- 
root, and reposing at night on the bare earth, or in a cave, we 
should form no very high expectations of their intelligence, and 
sheuld expect to find geology and astronomy things unknown 
to Adam ; and Eve as destitute of any cultivated taste as any of 
her daughters would be without education and self-exertion. 
We might feel a momentary pain as we saw our progenitors in 
a material condition not above that of their Polynesian off- 
spring at the present day. Depravity and physical debasement 
there would not be; but the comforts of civilized life would 
be wanting. Doubtless, if such a spectacle were actual, we 
would wish to teach beings so interesting and so artless our 
own conception of comfort and taste. But we should forget 
that knowledge has been a plant of slow growth, and that our 
civilization has been the fruit of ages of human experience and 
culture."—Pp. 136, 137, note. 


This is essentially the theory which the lowest class of 
infidels have been accustomed to entertain. Mr. Hequem- 
bourg regards the first pair as, at the commencement 
of their existence, little better than infants; as having 
nothing but instinct to guide them; as incapable even of 
readily using their limbs and supplying their simple wants ; 
and as wholly insusceptible of the lofty and exquisite enjoy- 
ments of highly intelligent beings. They can have known 
nothing, he maintains, of God, of nature, or of themselves, 
except as they learned it by the slow processes by which 
knowledge is now acquired. If taught of God, it was as 
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mere children, slowly and imperfectly, by the use of exter- 
nal means. He denies the possibility of inspiration. THe 
denies, from the limitations of their nature, the possibility 
of their having been at once raised, by any means natural 
or divine, to lofty and comprehensive thoughts and fervid 
and glowing affections. He, of course, does not regard 
them, in their trial, as representatives of their offspring, and 
determining their moral condition by their fall, He holds 
that their posterity universally would have fallen, even on 
the supposition that the parents had maintained their alle- - 
giance ; that notion being involved in the doctrine that all 
moral beings must necessarily, from the ignorance and 
weakness in which they commence their life, fall into sin. 

VII. He accordingly holds that sin, in its early stages, 
involves no rejection of God, or alienation from him, but 
springs from mere weakness, inexperience, and misjudg- 
ment. ° 


“ The primitive man was not deceived. He did not deny his 
Creator’s goodness nor doubt his power. He did not set upa 
rebellion from his own instigation, from pride, or self-importance. 
He yielded to other causes. Nor could anything more effectu- 
ally show that the weakness of Adam consisted in his want of 
experience. 

“Since also the fall was from weakness, and was not a pure 
act of malicious wickedness, the Creator undoubtedly had im- 
portant reasons for banishing the man, and continuing his con- 
demnation. It is not with us, upon any sound principle of rea- 
soning, to say that the man, fallen from weakness and from his 
passions, might not have been set up again, and tried anew. 
The doctrine of atonement does not oppose this idea, since it 
emanated from the love of God, and not from an abstract prin- 
ciple of justice; and the Divine pity might have raised the 
fallen man in some way again, and tried him anew. But such 
was not the good pleasure of God.”—Pp. 161, 162. 


He thus represents that there was nothing in the sin of 
Adam that was necessarily a ground of condemnation, and 
needed an expiation in order to its being forgiven. Adam, 
he holds, might, with perfect propriety, have been put on a 
new probation, as though that which had already taken 
place had determined nothing. But that is to deny that 

VOL, XII.—NoO. II. 32 
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there was any moral evil in his transgression ; and exhibit it 
as like an involuntary stumble that throws one to the earth, 
a careless inadvertence, a misfortune, instead of a crime. 
It implies, therefore, that, the trial of Adam was, in fact, no 
decisive trial. It only demonstrated his inexperience and 
weakness. It formed no test of his character. It presented 
no proof of a hopeless alienation from God. It constituted 
no ground of certainty that the acts that followed it would 
not be holy instead of sinful. It exhibits the penalties, 
therefore, that followed his trangression as wholly arbitrary 
and unjust. For what could be more inequitable than to 
doom Adam and Eve to death, as a righteous punishment, 
because of an act to which no guilt whatever attached ; and 
that presented no barrier to their being still treated as 
though they had not passed through a probation! But this 
is to reject the representation of the Scriptures, and exhibit 
the whole system of redemptive measures consequent on 
the fall, as proceeding on a false basis. It was not neces- 
sary that Adam should be prompted in his first sin by a 
direct and exacerbated hatred of God, in order that it might 
involve great guilt, and be a just ground of condemnation. 
It was enough that in it he deliberately disregarded God’s 
will, and made his own selfish desire, though conscious that 
it was at war with God’s will, the reason of his act. He 
assumed in it a hostile attitude to God. He chose his own 
wishes as his law, instead of God’s; and fell accordingly 
from allegiance; and that fall was a proper ground for the 
penalty with which he was smitten. 

VII. In harmony with and as a ground of his notion on 
this subject, Mr. H. maintains that Adam was not at the 
time of the fall under a moral law, and that no moral law 
was violated by his transgression. 


“Tt is very true that death was threatened to Adam if he 
broke over one prohibition. This might appear at first, and with- 
out particular attention, to impart to the government of Eden a 
purely legal character. But a little attention will, it is believed, 
remove this error. It cannot be that nothing besides eating the 
forbidden fruit could have produced the Divine displeasure, and 
that nothing else could have caused at any subsequent time the 
death of Adam. The whole sphere of the duties of our first 
parents could not have been confined to a single prohibition 


. 
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leaving nothing positive to be done, and nothing to produce the 
divine disapprobation. The regulations of Eden, therefore, 
were not those of pure law, unless it can be shown that the 
moral law, in all its extent, was really instituted there. But the 
penalty of death was not for breaking the moral law, but for 
eating of the forbidden tree. What would have happened to our 
progenitors if they had made an idol or broken the Sabbath, if 
it was instituted there, we are not informed; but undoubtedly 
some corrective measure would have been employed. But cor- 
rection is not a part of law. It cannot be supposed that our 
first parents were capable only of the negative parts of a moral 
character, or of one negative part only, and that all they could 
do was not to eat of the tree. It cannot be supposed that they 
would have been incapable of keeping the Sabbath, or of doing 
any other positive duty, and that they were wholly incapable of 
regulating their affections. It must be obvious, therefore, that 
it is a misconception to regard the paradisiacal state as one of 
pure law. The prohibition must be regarded as simply a test; 
and it will subsequently be seen to bear the character of a test, 
designed to bring the case of our first parents to an immediate 
issue.” 

. . « “It does not follow that the prohibition of Eden came up 
to the entire capacity of our first parents. It did not embrace 
the elementary principle of virtue any farther than obedience is 
one. It did not inculcate, except indirectly, the obligation to love 
God supremely, nor the other part of the moral law. But it 
cannot be supposed that our first parents were incapable of ful- 
filling these obligations in any degree. It is plain, therefore, 
that the government of Eden was not that of a pure legal sys- 
tem, and that the prohibition not to eat of the forbidden fruit 
was not the institute of such a system.”—Pp. 138-140. 


Mr. Hequembourg, to gain the object at which he aims 
here, presents quite a different estimate of the capacity of our 
first parents from that which he advanced on a preceding 
page. There they were wholly devoid of moral ideas. God 
himself was incapable of communicating them to them, either 
by his own voice, the voice of angelic messengers, or the 
inspiring influences of the Holy Spirit. The only method by 
which such ideas could be acquired, was a slow and long- 
continued experience, and an experience of sin and its penal 
consequences. Now they have become endowed with such 
a measure of knowledge, and have reached such a con- 
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sciousness of their relations to God that they are capable of | 
a direct, intelligent, and eminently virtnous obedience to all 
the great laws of a moral code. 

He is, however, as mistaken now, in the inference he 
draws from the moral capacity of Adam and Eve, as he be- 
fore was in denying to them all knowledge of their relations 
and obligations to God. The fact that while competent to 
render a spotless obedience to all other laws imposed on 
them, such as loving, acknowledging, and worshipping God, 
loving each other, sanctifying the Sabbath, keeping the 
garden,—the penalty of death was annexed only to the pro- 
hibition to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, does not prove or imply that they were not under a 
moral and religious law. The reason that the sentence of 
death was not annexed to the breach of those commands, 
doubtless was, that they, while in innocence, were in no 
temptation directly to violate them. They could have no 
temptation to hate God, in place of loving him, on the 
ground of his character, his relations to them, or his provi- 
dence over them. In all those relations the direct, simple 
consideration of his power, wisdom, and love; his rights, and 
his will, would have prompted them to admire, adore, love, 
trust, and obey him. There was no self-denial in- acknow- 
ledging, loving, and worshipping him, and communicating 
with him when he revealed himself to them, but pure and 
exquisite delight. In order to a test of their allegiance, it 
was requisite that they should be placed under some pro- 
hibition which demanded self-restraint, a check and surren- 
dry of their desires, out of deference to him—an absolute 
submission to his will—and full filial trust in him, though, 
under the delusive pretexts Satan might present, the pro- 
hibition might seem unfavorable to their well-being. And 
such a test was the prohibition to eat of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Their being debarred from 
that tree was made by the tempter to seem tu Eve a pre- 
elusion from a blessing which they might legitimately de- 
sire, and their eating it, as it was the only way in which 
they could obtain that gift, a virtue rather than a fault. 
But Eve alone fell by that temptation. Adam was not sub- 
jected to it, so far as we know. If he was, it failed toswerve 
him from his allegiance. The temptation under which he 
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fell was of a wholly different character, and*owed its tri- 
umph to a different consideration. It was consequent on 
Eve’s fall, and sprang, doubtless, from his love of her and 
reluctance to lose her. He was brought to the choice of 
maintaining his allegiance to God, and submitting to the 
anguish and horror of surrendering her to death, and being 
left to solitude; or of renouncing his fidelity to God, and 
‘sharing with her the consequences of rebellion. It was not, 
therefore, to gain a religious blessing imagined to be couched 
in the knowledge of good and evil. It was not to gain any 
higher measure of any species of happiness. Instead, it was 
a deliberate relinquishment of the favor of God, and all the 
blessings involved in it, and plunge of himself and his pos- 
terity into sin, misery, and death, rather than surrender the 
society and love of his fallen wife. His resolving to eat the 
forbidden fruit was, therefore, a direct and formal renunci- 
ation of God, and choice, instead, of a fallen creature as his 
portion, notwithstanding the penal consequences that were 
to follow in its train. No act, therefore, can be conceived 
in which a more direct and intelligent choice is made be- 
tween obeying and disobeying God; none which would 
present a more specific and decisive test of allegiance. It 
is wholly mistakéi, then, to maintain that he did not act 
under a positive moral law. No other act of transgres- 
sion was ever exerted in our world that involved, ‘on the 
one hand, so open and emphatic a renunciation of alle- 
giance to him, and choice of a creature as an object of 
supreme love; and, on the other, such a sacrifice of the 
well-being of others—a whole race—for the gratification of 
the transgressor’s selfish wishes. It was as pre-eminent, in 
those respects, above all others, as it was in the boundless 
mischief that sprang from it. 

To maintain that Adam, while in Eden, was not under a 
law, is, moreover, to maintain, that had he abstained from 
eating the forbidden fruit, itcould not haveformed any ground 
for hisjustification. It would have been, it is implied, a mere 
abstinence from transgression, not a positive obedience to 
commands, that would constitute a reason for acceptance 
and reward. It could not, therefore, have been any 
ground even for exemption from further trial, and especially 
could not constitute any adequate reason for exempting 
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the whole race from the dangers of a violent trial, confirm- 
ing them in holiness, and exalting them to happiness. Mr. 
Hequembourg’s theory is thus, at every point, at war with 
the word of God. 

IX. He maintains that the administration under which 
Adam and Eve were placed anterior to their fall, was gra- 
cious, and not legal. 


“Tt would be a mistake to suppose that men were ever essen- 
tially governed upon any other principle than one of grace; by 
which we mean the system of evangelical government, in which 
the love of God is the great force. Men have been saved by 
grace in all ages. A part of the reasoning of Paul, when demon- 
strating by his powerful arguments the necessity of faith, is, 
that a system of law, as the only governing principle, addresses 
self-interest, and cannot, therefore, be admitted as a principal 
measure in the divine economy. Such reasoning applies as well 
to an unfallen as to a fallen state. Moral beings can never be 
governed exclusively by a principle which does not admit of 
their greatest elevation, or which allows them to boast before 
God, as the apostle tells us would be the effect of a legal system. 
A legal system would put in a condition to demand, asa right, the 
aid of God. God would become, upon such a principle, the 
paymaster, or rather the servant, instead of the Father of his 
creatures. A legal system would also necessarily generate and 
authorize the pursuit of happiness. But the supremacy of this 
principle can never be admitted without subverting the entire 
moral character. The law, in its nature, is a ministration of 
death everywhere. The principle of evangelical virtue is, that 
duty is substituted for happiness, as a governing principle, and 
that this substitution is made in view of the excellence of the 
divine character, and of the certainty of his love. It is a most 
touching, as well as a most philosophical statement of the Scrip- 
tures, that we ‘love him because he first loved us.» Reward, 
therefore, is adjusted under such a system, not as an end, but as 
an encouragement. No legal system can frame itself upon any 
principle of this kind. Its rewards are payments and equiva- 
lents. It cannot propose duty as an end, but as a means,.and 
obviously contrasts the principle of virtue with a mean and cal- 
culating selfishness. Nor can it offer the love of God as the 
prevailing motive; for the divine affection, instead of coming 
full and earnest to the creature, comes through the chilling 
medium of statutes, and is also a good to be earned. We shall 
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not find the principles of this objectionable and, narrow philo- 
sophy applicable to any measure employed by Infinite Wisdom 
for the government of Adam. The threatening of death which 
was made does not involve the institution of a system of law, 
since penalties are used in domestic government where no one 
would conceive that a legal system is or ought to be dominant. 
We love and obey our parents as we love and obey God; 
because, as a matter of fact, they first love us. Genuine dobe- 
dience and duty are the, so to speak, spontaneous, and not cal- 
culating, reciprocations of love.”—Pp. 141-143. 


The confusion and self-contradiction that reign in this 
passage, bespeak an extraordinary inadequacy to the dis- 
cussion of such a subject. No grosser solecism surely was 
ever uttered, than that obedience to law from the mere 
motives which the law presents, can only spring from “a 
mean and calculating selfishness.” For it implies that, to 
love God with all the heart and mind, and soul and strength, 
as being, and because of his being what he is, is not to 
love Aim, and for his excellence; but is only to love the 
reward which is promised to the supreme love of him. The 
mind must be sadly bewildered that cannot see the distinction 
between these, and feel its propriety and importance. Besides, 
if obedience to a law cannot be rendered because of the 
rectitude and propriety of the duty commanded, but 
can only spring from a selfish regard to the reward which it 
promises, must not a love to God for blessings that have 
already been received, whether as rewards or gifts of grace, 
spring equally from a mean and calculating selfishness? If 
the reason of the love is a favor, is it not equally selfish, 
whether the favor has already been received or is still con- 
templated as future? His objection, if legitimate, is clearly 
as fatal to a government of grace as it is toa government 
of law. ; 

But his theory that the system of Eden was a system of 
grace, and not of law, is fraught with a still more revolting 
solecism. For it implies that Adam and Eve were sinners, 
apart from their eating the forbidden fruit ; and thence sinners 
by violating other commands of a far higher moral cast, 
according to Mr. Hequembourg, than the prohibition of that 
fruit; and consequently, that there was a provision in that 

‘code for their forgiveness and justification, without any expia- 
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tion for their sins, or any righteousness of a surety for their 
justification. But that is to contradict in the most open 
manner the whole representation of the Scriptures, which 
exhibit the government under which Adam and Eve were 
placed in Eden, as a law; and contravene the principle 
also on which, after their fall, grace was exercised towards 
them and their posterity, and is now exercised towards the 
race. The sacred word everywhere represents the obe- 
dience and death of Christ as the sole medium of that grace. 
Where does Mr. Hequembourg learn that, before the fall, 
there was another and different method for the recovery of 
the race, by grace, from the dominion of sin and its curse? 
If he has authority for his doctrine, why does he not quote 
it, in place of building on false metaphysics, which he 
usually denounces with so much vehemence? [If the first 
pair were under a system of grace at their trial, and fell 
under that system, why, if legitimate, was it not made the 
medium of their redemption after their fall? It must have 
been weak indeed, if inadeqnate to the forgiveness of an 
act, that, according to Mr. Hequembourg, was not, in fact, 
a violation of law, involved no guilt, and was no barrier 
whatever to their being “set up again,” and put on a new 
trial. Why was another system immediately instituted, in 
which their transgression, and every other sin, is treated as 
so stupendous an evil, that nothing but the obedience and 
death of the incarnate Word, as a second Adam, ean be a 
ground for its forgiveness? But Mr. Hequembourg pro- 
ceeds in this, as in every other part of his system, on views 
that are at open war with the most essential principles of 
the divine government, both in the sphere of law and of 
grace. 

X. He holds that mankind, instead of being put in a 
worse, were placed in a better condition by the sin of the 
first pair. It was an ascent instead of a fall; an extrication 
from evil in place of a plunge into it. 


“ We have seen that if the fall had not occurred, or if man 
had not lost his innocence in the way he did, an imperfect moral 
condition would necessarily have existed. It was better that a 
plan should be instituted, like that which now exists, in which 
man would commence in evil, knowing it to be such, with the 
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disorder of his nature, and the word and providence of God 
alike condemning it, than that from a state of innocence he 
should corrupt himself with feeble convictions of the evil. Our 
natural depravity, and the Adamic history, may now both be 
called an experience of great value. The mystery of the fall, 
considering it as a part of the divine plan, vanishes in this 
way of viewing it, and becomes an event, regarding it as 
belonging to the providence of God, benevolent and beneficial 
in its character.”°—P. 159. 


It bespeaks a bewildered and presumptuous mind surely, 
to pronounce the condition of a race, under a fall, better 
than in innocence; in alienation from God, and under a 
curse, than in acceptance and the enjoyment of his favor! 
If this be true of the race collectively, and of each indivi- 
dual of it, is it not to be supposed that it ‘is equally true of 
each individual at every stage of his progress in evil; and 
every instance of sin, no matter how impious its form and 
flagrant its guilt, be held to be beneficial in its character to 
the perpetrator? How can Mr. Hequembourg shield his 
theory from the charge of involving this revolting conse- 
quence? He cannot. If sin, as he affirms, is not only 
beneficial but essential to the possibility of holiness ; if its 
usefulness in the experience of it and its consequences by 
the agent who perpetrates it is, as he maintains, indubi- 
table, he cannot show that the experience.of it at the time 
and in the form of every individual transgression is not 
essential to the possibility of the subsequent obedience of 
him who exercises it. His doctrine is therefore a license to 
all sin. It takes it out of the category of crime, converts it 
into an indispensable means to the best possible end, and 
thereby makes perseverance in it essential till holiness is 
attained. And is not that to make it expedient, if not obli- 
gatory, at every stage of the sinner’s progress? If the 
practice and experience of sin ‘is) the only means that can 
bring the transgressor to repentance, and his past experi- 
ence of it is not sufficient to produce that result, what can 
be plainer, than that he must go on to greater and more 
revolting sins, in order to raise his experience to the inten- 
sity that is requisite to his turning to obedience? Yet this 
principle is a prime element in Mr. Hequembourg’s theo- 
logical system. He denies that God can create beings with 
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such powers and sensibilities that he can immediately com- 
municate to them all kinds and degrees of knowledge that 
are requisite to their exercising a pure and lofty obedience. 
He maintains that moral creatures must necessarily com- 
mence their life in total ignorance of their moral relations 
and duties, and inability to reach any cognizance of them 
except through a slow experience, and experience of sin 
and its penal consequences. It follows, of course, that in 
proportion as holiness is desirable and obligatory, in that 
proportion sin, which is its necessary antecedent, is expedi- 
ent and necessary, and necessary till it reaches that measure 
that the scale turns to the side of holiness. No theory, 
however, can be in more open contradiction to the Serip- 
tures, and to experience. The effect of sin on the perpe- 
trator—when left without the Spirit of God—is not to soften, 
but to harden, to blunt the mural sensibilities, to extinguish 
conscience, to inflame the passions, to beget the hope of 
impunity, and thus bind the soul in a helpless vassalage to 
evil. 

XI. He does not regard Christ as having died as our 
substitute, and to make expiation for our sins. He uses 
the word expiation indeed, propitiation, and atonement, but 
not in the sense of the Scriptures, to denote an endurance 
of the penalty of the law in our place, and in our behalf, 
so that we are cleansed and justified by his blood. Instead 
he holds with many modern rationalists of Germany, that 
Christ died simply to show his sympathy and love by 
sharing in the sufferings with which we are smitten in con- 
sequence of our sins. 


“Tt isnot with us upon any sound principle of reasoning to say, 
that the man fallen from weakness and from his passions might 
not have been set up again and tried anew. The doctrine of 
atonement does not oppose this idea, since it emanated from the 
love of God, and not from an abstract principle of justice ; and 
the Divine pity might have raised the fallen man in some way 
again, and tried him anew.”—Pp. 161, 162. 


This is saying that justice presented no barrier to the 
exemption of man, at his fall, from all penal evils, as conse- 
quences of his sinning! But that is to say, that theinfliction 
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of evils on him as a penalty of his sin was unjust ; implies, 
accordingly, that the infliction of death on Christ, as his 
substitute, or on account of his sin, would have been unjust ; 
and therefore denies that his death was vicarious and 
expiatory. 


“Tt is a clear part of the Scripture’s teachings that the Son of 
God took our actual nature, was clothed in actual flesh—in 
short, assumed humanity, was a man, and will ever remain such 
—a lofty, superior, and extraordinary member of the human 
family. He is a man on his superior throne; and the glorious 
expectation is assured us in the gospel, that we shall be raised 
to a participation in his glorious humanity hereafter, as he 
descended once to a lowly participation in our own. This sub- 
ject is one of the most extraordinary and consoling doctrines 
of revelation. Who cannot look from a deified humanity 
appearing on earth to an extraordinary destiny of redeemed 
man? If God, after the epoch of the creation, in its resting 
period, collected his glories in the body of a man, and rendered 
himself representatively a member of our race, he showed in 
this act, in no dubious manner, the destiny of mankind. This 
is the great stand-point of religion. With this lever we uplift 
the world of evil, and look abroad upon a glorious and emanci- 
pated future.”—Pp. 381, 382. 

“The assumption of our weak humanity shows in the most 
affecting manner, that however unfortunate in any respect may 
be our experience of evil, the Son of God came and shared it 
with us. The burden of this calamity becomes lighter under 
such a fact. The Son of God descended from his high estate, 
and cast around him the mantle of our miseries, and plunged into 
the depths of poverty and sufferings, for whatever other reasons 
to offer us, the Scriptures assert, the consolations of his sympa- 
thy. The subject approaches its richest point of elucidation, 
when the wisdom and glory of the Creator, who appointed our 
lot of evil, becomes allied in a bodily manner with our sufferings. 
Were we able to offer no other solution, here we would rest 
our implicit faith..—Pp. 383-384. 


The meaning of this is that he regards this theory as pre- 
senting the only solution of Christ’s incarnation and death ; 
namely, that he assumed our nature and died, that he might 
manifest his sympathy with us in our sin and misery, and 
show us what we ought and what we are to be. But this 
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is not only against the clearest teachings of the Scriptures, 
which everywhere represent that he gave himself a ransom 
for us; that he died, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us unto God; that his blood cleanseth from all sin, 
and that we are justified by his blood ; and that there is no 
name under heaven given among men by which we must 
be saved, but the name of Jesus Christ: but it is self-contra- 
dictious and absurd. His assumption of our nature, and 
submission to the scorn, enmity, and malice of men, and 
allowing himself to be put to death by them on the cross, 
could form no expression of sympathy with, ror love to us, 
if it contributed nothing by the expiation of our sins to our 
redemption—if it left us precisely where we were before, 
except that it occasioned a vast augmentation of the guilt of 
those who rejected, persecuted, and crucified him. Instead, 
it would appear an infinite mockery, as it would imply that 
omnipotence, boundless wisdom, and infinite love were either 
incapable or indisposed to take any effective measures to 
accomplish our redemption from sin and its curse! It would 
be a gratuitous addition to the sum of sin and of suffering, 
instead of a preventive of them, and a fresh exemplification 
of the incorrigible alienation of men, in the murder of the 
Word in his incarnate form, in place of a reconciliation of 
them! The compassionate among men do not show their 
sympathy with the suffering by inflicting on themselves 
the same wounds, the same diseases, the same death. The 
rich do not.display their generous feelings toward the starv- 
ing by starving with them, instead of appropriating their 
property to supply them with food; nor their pity for those 
confined in prisons and fetters by sharing with them in the 
deprivations and dishonors of their dungeons and chains, in 
place of endeavoring to procure their restoration to freedom. 
Yet this hideous caricature of the work of Christ, which 
exhibits it as a stupendous folly, and turns it into a mockery 
of our misery and ruin, Mr. Hequembourg regards as the 
only solution that presents it in its true greatness and 
resplendence ; an incarnation that has nothing for its object 
except a simple experience of humiliation and suffering; a 
death in innocence, that has no other aim than merely an 
experimental knowledge of what the infinite millions 
undergo who die because of their sins; and an exaltation 
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to the throne of heaven, and. investiture with supreme and 
absolute power, that-is utterly inadequate to contribute in 
the least degree to the restoration of the fallen to holiness 
and bliss! But Mr. Hequembourg’s conceptions of the 
work of redemption are at every point at the greatest 
distance from the teachings of reason and the divine 
word. , 

XII. He makes no recognition of the office of the Holy 
Spirit. in the renovation and sanctification of the mind. 
His system precludes it. If, as he maintains on the one 
hand, the sole reason that men sin is the weakness of their 
nature, and their want of experience; and on the other, 
God is unable directly to communicate knowledge to them ; 
and they are incapable of acquiring moral ideas except 
through the medium of experience and culture, there plainly 
is no place for the intervention of the enlightening, renew- 
ing, and sanctifying influences of the Spirit. Men are 
themselves the authors of their renovation, if they are the 
subjects of such a change—not the new-creating and life- 
giving Spirit. This he indicates in many passages. 


“ As we have seen, . . . evil had its actual birth in the weak- 
ness of a creature which was to learn and to derive its wisdom 
Srom experience."—P, 364. 

“Nor does man become debased, nor the divine justice dis- 
paraged, by the mere existence of physical and moral evil in 
human nature and around it. We invoke a moment’s attention 
to the true notion of our moral condition. We may theoreti- 
cally, if we choose, regard the world as naturally sentenced to 
death. This is the condition in which divine wisdom has seen 
good to place us. All mankind are afflicted with moral dis- 
orders from their birth, and all die. But this is a condition not 
absolute ; it is affected by the condition of receiving the light 
of tradition and.of the gospel. In short, it is a condition 
from which we are voluntarily to extricate ourselves by the 
gospel.” 

“Now there is nothing debasing to man in the fact that he 
is placed in difficulties and dangers from which he is to emerge. 
Nor is there anything disparaging to the wisdom of God in the 
fact that these natural dangers and difficulties exist, if they are 
causes necessary to excite him to responsible and virtuous action, 
and if they are not charged upon him as crimes.” 


° 
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“The Saviour, in several declarations, very plainly assures us, 
that men become guilty only by rejecting the means of their 
salvation : in short, that our moral condition is essentially neutral 
until we accept or reject our opportunities of mercy.”—Pp. 377, 
378. 


“ Our moral condition,” he thus holds, is absolutely neutral, 
up to the moment that we either accept or reject salvation 
through Christ. There is, then, up to that moment, no need 
of renovation. There is no stony heart to be taken away. 
There is no need of the gift of a new heart of flesh. The 
only evils of our condition are difficulties and dangers; and 
they, instead of being debasing, disparaging, and chargeable 
on us as crimes, are indispensable as means to excite us to 
responsible and virtuous action! In place, therefore, of there 
being any necessity for the renovating agency of the 
Spirit, such an agency would be of the greatest possible 
disadvantage ; as it would render us incapable of obedience, 
by putting us out of the condition that is essential to our 
exercising it. Such are the portentous extravagances to 
which Mr. Hequembourg’s speculations carry him. Man 
must continue under the unmitigated power of sin, in order 
that he may be delivered from it! To be renewed after 
God in knowledge and righteousness would be a fatal ob- 
stacle to his restoration to holiness! 

XIII. If sin is so great a good ; if its presence is so indis- 
pensable to the possibility of obedience, it is not to be sup- 
posed that its reign here is ever to cease. Its extinction 
would be an infinite disaster, as it would bring the work of 
redemption to a pause, and intercept from holiness count- 
less millions of beings who otherwise will become partakers 
of salvation. 


“The Scriptures do not teach that evil will ever be separated 
from the condition of mankind upon the earth, let their exist- 
ence here run on to whatever duration it may.” 

“The question tlierefore is, why the existence of evil, to be 
perpetual to some extent in this world, should have been 
allowed ?”—Pp. 89, 90. 


And it is requisite, he maintains, because man being, as 
he holds, the only moral creature that multiplies by genera- 
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tion, his perpetuation in a fallen life, is needful in order to 
such an augmentation of moral subjects, as is necessary to 
form an empire commensurate with the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Creator. In this he sets aside the great pre- 
diction couched in the Lord’s Prayer, that a time is to come 
when the will of God will be done on earth as it is done in 
heaven; when all shall know him ; when all shall be right- 
eous; and when there shall be no more curse; but sorrow, 
crying, exhausting toil and death shall be no more; and all 
the evils of sin, and sin itself shall have passed away, and 
all things have become new. The thought of such a redemp- 
tion of the race appals Mr. Hequembourg. It would eclipse, 
he thinks, the glory of the Almighty. It would shroud the 
universe in darkness, as it would leave its countless worlds, 
built, as he holds, to be peopled by man, untenanted,—a 
resplendent waste, a gorgeous abortion. 

XIV. As this theory of the perpetual reign of sin and 
death in our world, is irreconcilable with the doctrine of the 
Scriptures that Christ is to come a second time to put an 
end to them, and to make the earth the dwelling-place of 
righteousness and peace, Mr. Hequembourg denies his 
second personal coming, and maintains that his coming 
is a mere figurative advent, and took place at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 


“We have seen that the coming of Christ was not intended 
to be literal. The style of the prophecy was in agreement with 
the dispensation under which it was made. ... It was proper, 
therefore, that he should speak under the cloud, which would 
break away in the brightness of his coming .... We have seen, 
however, that the Saviour predicted his actual enthronement, 
or coming as the promised royal Messiah, while some of the 
generation which he addressed remained still alive. By univer- 
sal agreement everything points to the destruction of Jerusalem 
at the time when he came, if he came at all. And he actually 
came then, according to the intention of his prediction, or else 
the reconciliation of the Scriptures with one another is impossi- 
ble, and the words of the Redeemer of mankind must be classed 
with the idle tales of weak and deluded humanity. 

“Nor can there be any other than a second coming, without 
equally destroying the truth of the Scriptures. The second 
coming is represented as decisive for the great purposes of the 
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divine economy in the world. Paul speaks of this event as the 
coming the second time. Zhe Saviour can never be expected, 
therefore, to come in a personal manner. His second coming 
has, at least, as regards the beginning or inauguration of the 
event, been accomplished, and no other is predicted in the Scrip- 
tures.”-—Pp. 247, 248. 


In how little respect Mr. Hequembourg holds the words 
of Christ, and how ready he is to reject the testimony of the 
Scriptures whenever it interferes with his speculations, the 
reader may see from this passage. To set aside the great 
prediction of Christ’s second personal coming is indispensa- 
ble to the support of his theory; whether Christ’s second 
coming is to be, as antimillenarians hold, the tragedy of 
this world by its conflagration, putting an end to the multi- 
plication of the race, and the removal of both the good and 
the evil to other scenes of existence; or as the Scriptures 
foreshow, to redeem the race at length from the reign and 
curse of sin, and restore it to perfect holiness and bliss. If 
the multiplication of the race is to be brought to an end, 
then Mr. H.’s theory falls, that it is by the endless augmen- 
tation of mankind that the universe is to be peopled. If it 
is to be restored from the blight of the fall to holiness and 
blessedness ; then his theory of the necessary fall of all moral 
beings who come into existence, and of the indispensable- 
ness of their fall to their ultimate holiness, is equally over- 
thrown. In order, therefore, that Mr. H. may save his 
system from confutation, the prediction of Christ’s second 
personal coming must be blotted from the Bible. How then 
does he attempt to accomplish it ¢ 

First, by maintaining that there are no settled usages, or 
invariable rules by which the meaning of prophetic language 
is to be determined. 


* Prophetical language i is not hieroglyphical, but allegorical. 
In other words, there is no conventional pr ophetic usage which 
will in all cases explain the prophetic writings. Much of the 
prophecies is indeed in the condition of those hieroglyphical i in- 
scriptions, where the figures are used in remote tropical meanings, 
at present unintelligible from the want of a key. We must 
therefore search in each prophecy itself, and in the circum- 
stances in which it was delivered, fur the particular key of its 
explanation.”—P. 237. 
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But if this be so, it overthrows, in place of sustaining Mr. 
Hequembourg’s construction. For if there are no fixed 
principles by which the language of the prophecies is to be 
interpreted, but each prophecy requires a peculiar key to 
its meaning, because its terms and expressions are employed 
on a principle peculiar to itself, how is Mr. Heqnembourg 
to demonstrate that his interpretation of any one of them is 
correct? He plainly cannot. If there are no established 
and invariable laws of language, by which the interpreter 
is to be guided; if he is to proceed on principles that are 
novel and applicable in no other case; it is clear that he can 
never verify those principles, inasmuch as he has no 
indubitable and invariable standard by which he can test 
them. All consequently must be mere assumption or con- 
jecture. 

Next, this preposterous dogma, however, he overthrows, 
in the same paragraph, by declaring that “ prophetical 
language,” instead of being used at random, without any 
fixed law, “is allegorical ;” for the allegory is framed on 
clear and invariable principles, and admits of the most easy 
and demonstrative interpretation. And, moreover, if the 
prediction of Christ’s second coming, to which Mr. Hequem- 
bourg refers, Matt. xxiv. 30, is, as he claims, allegorical, it 
is indisputable that the coming which it foreshows is to be 
a personal and not a mere providential one ;—as it is the 
law of the allegory that agents represent agents, acts acts, 
and effects and consequences, effects and consequences. 
The personal coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of 
heaven, must denote a visible personal coming then, not a 
not-coming; nor any impersonal occurrence of a wholly 
different nature; and the representative acts and conse- 
quences of his coming, must denote corresponding acts and 
consequences of a real personal coming. To place any other 
construction on it, if allegorical, were to violate its meaning 
as absolutely as it is to violate the meaning of an unfigura- 
tive passage to reject its grammatical sense, and attempt to 
fasten on it some tropical signification that is wholly incon- 
sistent with the principles on which its terms are used. 

To suppose that the coming of Christ in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory, if held to be allegori- 
cal, can mean the destruction of Jerusalem, is in equal 
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contradiction to the law of the allegory, by which the act 
or event represented must bear an analogy to that which 
represents it. But there is no likeness between the coming 
of Christ in the glory of the Deity, to raise his dead saints 
and establish his kingdom on the earth, and the capture and 
sack of Jerusalem by the Romans. They are of the greatest 
possible dissimilarity. , 

Mr. Hequembourg, however, ere he had completed his 
next page, presents, instead of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, a wholly different event as that which the coming of’ 
Christ foreshows. 


*“ We cannot doubt, therefore, that the coming of Christ is 
an advent of his word and promises, or a regeneration of the 
world by the gospel. The increasing power of Christian truth 
and of Christian virtue will destroy all their enemies, or unseat 
them.”—P. 249. 


These events not only bear no analogy to Christ’s per- 
sonal coming, but are wholly dissimilar. An advent of his 
word—that is, its proclamation—is not the same event as 
the regeneration of the world by it. His word was pro- 
claimed on the day of Pentecost, and for a series of years 
afterwards, by chosen ministers, who were attested by 
miraculous gifts; but it did not regenerate the world. 
Nor has it in any of the ages since, nor proved efficacious, 
even with the mighty influences of the Spirit, to more than 
a small proportion of those to whom it has been made 
known. | 

Mr. H.’s attempt to put aside the great doctrine of Christ’s 
second personal coming is nothing else than an effort, by 
unscholarly and discreditable pretexts, to divest the predic- 
tion, Matt. xxiv. 30; Rev. i. 7, and others of the kind, of 
their grammatical meaning, and substitute in its place a 
fictitious and ungrammatical sense. The assumptions on 
which he builds his construction would, if legitimate, divest 
language universally of all certainty of meaning. It were 
no more a misrepresentation of Mr. Hequembourg’s volume 
to assert that it is made up of unintelligible allegories, and 
that there is no usage by which the meaning of its language 
can be determined, than it is in him to assert that the pre- 
dictions in the New Testament of Christ’s second coming 
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are of that character. Why may not the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the advent of Christ’s word and promise, and 
the regeneration of the world, with just as much propriety 
be treated as allegorical as Christ’s second coming, and 
Mr. Hequembourg’s fancied solution of the prophecy be 
but another allegory, which is to be solved by a third, and 
that by a fourth, and so on, ad infinitum? In place of 
indubitably determining the meaning of the prediction, his 
theory of allegorization would make it impossible that it 
should ever be determined. 

XV. Like Swedenborg, Prof. Bush, and Mr. S. Lee, he 
denies the resurrection of the body, and maintains that the 
souls of the departed are invested with new bodies imme- 
diately on their entrance into the invisible world. 


“‘ As to the reconciliation of the subject with science, the case 
is difficult only when we conceive that the Scriptures teach the 
literal recovery, or the resurrection of the old body in every re- 
spect. And as tothe second coming of Christ—the resurrection 
must, in order to preserve the truth of the Scriptures, have be- 
gun to take place when the Saviour came, soon after his own 
and the apostles’ predictions; and it must have gone on, unin- 
terruptedly, ever since. The resurrection, like the judgment, is 
a continuous event. It must, therefore, take place in a manner 
invisible to us; nor is it necessary to conceive that any portion 
of the matter of the old body—any ponderable element which 
composes it—should be used in the composition of the new. 

“Tf this is the true idea of the resurrection—as it unquestion- 
ably is—the affairs of the world, it is obvious, may continue for 
ever; its probationary system may continue, the human race be 
born and die as ever, and all the good go, immediately upon 
the termination of their earthly state, and with a bodily organi- 
zation, to populate the distant places of the creation. As we 
have seen, it must be taken as a matter of fact that the resur- 
rection is a continuous event, perpetually and imperceptibly 
taking place. The first impression of almost every one would 
be, that much exists in the New Testament inconsistent with 
such a doctrine. It will be found, however, that this impression 
is wrong, and has been founded, in great part, upon unexamined 
traditional explanations, But if the impression should prove 
correct, it would be fatal to the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment ; for nothing, as we have seen, can be more clearly shown 
than that the resurrection, like the judgment, was to take place 
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while some were yet living to whom the Saviour spoke.”— 
Pp. 292, 293. 


Mr. H. here again reveals the low estimate in which he 
holds the authority of the Scriptures. If their doctrines, on 
any point, contradict his theory, he is ready to deny their 
inspiration. No such proposition, however, as he represents, 
has been established by him in respect to the resurrection. 
He has only put a construction on passages that is at war 
with their meaning. Thus, the first is Matt. xvi. 27, 28: 
* For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his Father 
with his angels; and then he shall reward every man ac- 
cording to his works.” This is a simple prediction that the 
Son of man shall come in the glory of the Father and give 
to every one a reward—without defining the time when his 
coming is to take place. - “ Verily I say unto you: There 
be some standing here which shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of man come in his kingdom.” The mean- 
ing of this is seen from the parallel passages in the other gos- 
pels. ‘Verily, I say unto you, that there be some that 
stand here who shall not taste of death till they have seen 
the kingdom of God come with power,” Mark ix.1. “ But 
I tell you of a truth, there be some standing here who shall 
not taste of death till they see the kingdom of God,” Luke 
ix. 27. Christ’s being seen “come in his kingdom,” is thus 
plainly nothing more than his being’ seen present at the in- 
stitution of his kingdom; and that took place “ when he 
showed himself alive” to his apostles, “after his passion, by 
many infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and 
speaking to them of the things pertaining to the kingdom,” 
Acts i. 3; imparting to them the Holy Spirit, and commis- 
sioning them to disciple all nations. 

That that was the visible presence in his kingdom—not his 
second coming—which is foreshown in the passage, is cer- 
tain also from the representation that a few only who were 
standing nigh Christ when he uttered the prophecy, were 
before death to see him come in his kingdom; as at his 
second coming in the glory of the Father, with his angels, 
every eye is to see him, and all the kindreds of the earth 
are to wail, because of him.. There is thus no allusion 
whatever in this passage to the resurrection, although Mr. 
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Hequembourg so confidently avers, that unless his construc- 
tion of it is correct, as teaching that the resurrection took 
place at the institution of Christ’s kingdom, the inspiration 
of the New Testament is overthrown. He falls into an 
equal misconstruction of the other passage, on which he 
relies to establish his point, “ Verily I say unto yon, this 
generation shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled,” 
Matt. xxiv. 34. Mr. H. assumes that in the all things that 
were to be fulfilled, before that generation should pass, the 
coming of the Son of Man in the clouds of heaven is 
included. But that isa mistake. It is the coming of the 
Son of Man in the clouds, of which the all things predicted 
as to precede it, were to be the sign, vs..33. In Luke xxi. 
31, instead of signs of his coming being nigh, they are said 
to be signals that the kingdom of God is nigh; that is in 
the form it is to assume at Christ’s second coming. The all 
things accordingly that were to be signals of his coming, 
and were to take place ere that generation passed, were the 
events predicted as to precede his coming, namely—the rise 
of false Christs, rumors of wars, conflicts between nations, 
famines, pestilences, earthquakes, persecutions, the preva- 
lence of iniquity, the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, 
the slaughter and captivity of the Jewish nation; and all 
those events, in fact, took place in less than forty years, and 
therefore before the generation contemporary with Christ 
had passed away. In this passage, moreover, as in the 
other, there is no allusion to the resurrection of the dead. 
Such are the factitious grounds on which Mr. H. builds the 
most portentous conclusions. These passages present no 
hint that Christ’s second coming took place at his institution 
of his kingdom, immediately before his ascension to heaven, 
and that the resurrection of the dead began at that epoch, 
and has continued through the ages that have followed, to 
the present time; nor are they and innumerable other pas- 
sages reconcilable with those notions. 

He is equally unfortunate in his attempt to sustain his 
theory by the pretext that the resurrection of the body 
is not even spoken of in the New Testament. 


“Tt should be observed that there surrection of the body is 
never spoken of in the New Testament. Mr. Locke has 
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observed, that this expression is never used, but instead of it, 
‘the resurrection of the dead,’ or from among the dead, is the 
language employed; and it is also true that the idea of the 
body being raised out of the grave is never expressed in the 
New Testament. 

“The resurrection is sometimes spoken of in such a way as 
not to suggest the idea of rising out of the grave; still the 
word translated resurrection etymologically imports a standing 
up, and the idea of rising is very frequently employed. But as 
the body is not spoken of as being raised, but simply the dead, 
the idea does not import a rising out of the grave, or the 
quickening of the matter of the old body. The Saviour says of 
one that receives him, that he will raise him up at the last day : 
and in this manner Paul will be found invariably to speak in the 
15th chapter of First Corinthians. There is only an apparent 
exception in this last chapter. ‘It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body.’ But it is evident that body is not the 
nominative of the verb, which is impersonal. The meaning, 
therefore, is, ‘There is a natural body sown ; there is a spiritual 
body raised.’ 

“ Nothing is more common to us than to speak and think of 
the man himself as lying in the grave, and being borne to it. 
We speak of having attended the funeral of such a one; of 
having followed him to the grave. It is impossible to divest 
ourselves altogether of the idea that the body is the man, or 
that the man and the body are inseparable. .... And this 
undoubtedly helps to explain the idea of rising, or resurrection, 
as used in the New Testament. ..... 

“The principal expressions of the New Testament, therefore, 
relating to the resurrection, of which this expression itself is 
one, do not necessarily import a resurrection of the particular 
body which dies.”—Pp. 305-308. 


No misrepresentation could be more palpable than this, 
or more fatal to Mr. Hequembourg’s own theory of the 
resurrection. He is mistaken in averring that the resurrec- 
tion of the body is never spoken of in the New Testament. 
It is expressly said by Matthew, that after Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, many bodies of the saints who slept were raised, and 
going out of the sepulchres which the earthquake, at the 
moment of his expiring, had opened, entered into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many (chap. xxvii. 52, 58). 

It is expressly affirmed also by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 51-54), 
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that the body which dies, and sinks into dissolution in the 
grave, is to be the subject of the resurrection in in- 
corruption, just as the mortal body of the believer, who 
is in life at Christ’s second coming, is to be the sub- 
ject of the change to immortal. “ Behold, I show you 
a mystery. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal put on immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying, death is swallowed up in victory.” It is thus ex- 
plicitly declared that it is the “ corruptible” of “ the dead 
in Christ,” that must “ put on incorruption,” just as it is the 
mortal of the living, that must put on immortality. But 
the corruptible of the dead in Christ, is their body. To 
deny it, is not only to contradict the plain grammatical 
sense of the language, but is to make the soul the subject 
of the predicates, corruptible and incorruption, plunge into 
the error of materialism, and exhibit death as an extinction 
of conscious existence. The passage quoted by Mr. EL, 
“Tt is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ;” 
also, with equal clearness, exhibits the body that is buried, 
as the body that is to be raised. After affirming that there 
are heavenly as well as earthly bodies, and that the glory of 
the heavenly differs from the glory of the earthly, the apos- 
tle adds, “ and so also is the resurrection of the dead. It is 
sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption. It is sown 
in dishonor; it is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness; it 
is raised in power. It is sown a psychical body; it is raised 
a spiritual body,” vs. 42-44. Here the nominative of the 
verbs is ro vexgov cwya, And so is the resurrection of the 
dead ;”—it, the dead (body of each) is sown, that is, is buried, 
a psychical body; it—that identical dead body—is raised a 
spiritual body. It is sown in corruption, in dishonor, in 
weakness; it is raised in incorruption, in glory, in power. 
Such is indubitably the grammatical sense. No other can 
be assigned to the expressions, without the grossest disre- 
gard of the laws of the language. What is the nominative 
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of the verb sown, meaning buried, if it is not the dead body? 
What is it that is buried in corruption, dishonor, and weak- 
nets, if it is not the body of the dead? It is not the soul; 
for that is not obnoxious to corruption, and is not the apostle’s 
theme; it is the body which is in the process of dissolution, 
when buried, and is the express subject of the discourse. 

In accordance with this, the body of Christ himself which 
rose, was that identical body which expired on the cross and 
was buried in the tomb of Joseph. Such is the explicit and 
uniform representation of the sacred word. Why was it pre- 
dicted that his flesh should not see corruption, but should 
be shown the path of life, if it was not to be raised from 
death? Why did the priests-‘set a guard at the sepulchre, 
if Christ’s prediction of his resurrection was not understood 
to be a prediction of the resurrection of his body, which 
was put to death on the cross? Why did the angel roll 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre, if the body 
lying within was not to rise and go forth from its prison ? 
Why did not the body remain in the sepulchre after his 
resurrection, if it was not the body with which he was then 
invested? How was it that he appeared to the apostles and 
others and was identified as the same Jesus who had been 
put to death, not only by his figure, countenance, voice, and 
manner, but by the wounds in his hands and side? To 
maintain that the body with which he rose was not the 
identical body which died on the cross and was laid in the 
tomb, is to make all those manifestations of himself, as the 
same corporeal person, deceptive ; all these marks by which 
he caused himself to be identified and acknowledged as the 
Jesus of Nazereth, in body as-absolutely as in mind, who 
had been put to death, and buried, deliberate shams. What 
assault on the gospel can Mr. Hequembourg make, more 
fatal and sweeping than this? 

As, then, Christ’s resurrection was the resurrection of his 
body which was crucified and buried, so the resurrection of 
all others is to be the resurrection of their bodies that died. 
For their resurrection is represented as to be the same as 
his, and his is exhibited as the model and pledge of theirs. 
“ How say some among you there is no resurrection of the 
dead? But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is 
Christ not risen. Andif Christ be not risen, then is our 
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preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we 
are found false witnesses of God ; because we have testified 
of God that he raised up Christ, whom he raised not up, if 
so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead rise not, then 
is not Christ raised,” 11, 12,16. Hence the resurrection that 
was denied was plainly such a resurrection as that of which 
Christ had been the subject. Otherwise the denial of it 
would not necessarily have been an absolute denial of his 
resurrection. It is only on the condition that they are the 
same, a resurrection of the body that dies to life, that the 
denial of the one is necessarily a denial of the other. The 
fact, therefore, that his rising was a resurrection of his body 
that had been crucified and placed in the tomb, is, according 
to the apostle’s argument, a positive proof that the resur- 
rection of all others will be a rising of their bodies that have 
died, to a new life; and with this accords all the language of 
the New Testament. It is the plain doctrine of the passage 
in which Christ foretells the resurrection of all the dead. 
“ Marvel not at this; for the hour is coming when all that 
are in the graves shall hear his voice—the voice of the Son 
of Man—and shall come forth [from the graves], they who 
have done good in a resurrection of life, and they who have 
done evil in a resurrection of condemnation.” As they that 
are to hear his voice and come forth are in the graves, and 
as there is nothing belonging to the dead in the graves 
except their dead bodies, can anything be more certain than 
that it is their dead bodies that are to hear his voice and 
come forth? It is the doctrine of the passage in which Paul 
foreshows the resurrection of the dead in Christ before the 
change of the living. “For this we say unto you by the 
word of the Lord, that we who are alive and remain 
unto the coming of the Lord, shall not precede them who are 
asleep. For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the tramp 
of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first: afterwards 
we who are alive and remain shall be canght up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air,” 1 Thess. 
iv. 15-17. The scene of this resurrection is to be in this 
world, not, as Mr. H. fancies, in some other realm of ‘the 
universe ; and the subjects of it are to be the dead, and 
therefore the dead bodies—not the living, conscious, and 
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active spirits. Such is the representation also of Dan. xii. 3: 
*“ And many of the sleepers in the dust of the earth shall 
awake—these to everlasting life, those to everlasting shame 
and contempt.” And in harmony with this, the sleep that 
is predicated of those who are said to have fallen asleep, to 
sleep, and to sleefs in Jesus, is predicated of their bodies, 
and denotes their repose in death; and the resurrection 
accordingly that is foretold of them, is the resurrection of 
their bodies from their death-sleep, to a new and immortal 
life. 

And, finally, the baselessness and error of Mr. Hequem- 
bourg’s construction of these aud other similar passages, is 
seen from the fact that if it be just, it overthrows his theory 
that the souls of the dead receive new bodies on their entrance 
into the invisible world. For whence does he learn that 
the souls of the dead are to be invested with bodies in the 
future life, unless it be from these very passages which 
teach that their resurrection is to be a resurrection of their 
bodies that die and are buried? He has no other ground 
for his faith. There are no passayes tiat declare or intimate 
that the spirits of the dead are to be united to bodies that 
are in their elements as well as constitution to be specifically 
different from their former bodies, and formed of matter 
drawn from the worlds which become their residence after 
death. There is no prophecy or intimation that they are 
to be again clothed with bodies except in the passages 
which foreshow that their resurrection is to be from the 
grave, and a resurrection of their dead bodies, precisely as 
the resurrection of Christ—which is the exemplar and 
pledge of the resurrection of all others—was the resurrec- 
tion of his body which had been crucified. Mr. Hequem- 
bourg thus builds his theory on the very fact which he 
denies and aims to overthrow, that the Scriptures teach the 
resurrection of the identical bodies of the dead from which 
their souls are separated at death, and thereby shows the 
groundlessness and presumptnousness of his doctrine. 

XVI. If, as Mr. Hequembourg maintains, the sins of 
mankind are little more than unintentional failings, the 
result of ignorance and weakness; if they are not of any 
such guilt as to need an expiation in order to forgiveness ; 
and if, as men die, they are instantly invested with new 
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bodies, and enter on a new life that is to continue for ever, 
it would seem very natural that, if they are ever judged, 
their judgment should take place either before or imme- 
diately after death, rather than at a period perhaps ages 
later. Mr. H. accordingly denies that there is to be any 
general judgment of the race hereafter, and holds that the 
only judgment to which they are ever subjected takes place 
in the providence of God toward them here. 


“It would appear that there could remain no doubt upon the 
mind, from the evidence now collected, that the judgment men- 
tioned as to take place at the Saviour’s second coming began, 
when the necessity of the case shows that the Saviour must have 
come, that is at the destruction of Jerusalem. Then the Jewish 
nation was terribly judged, and condemned; and their judgment 
is proceeding now. A judgment of the Gentiles might be 
regarded as commencing at the same time.”—Pp. 271, 272. 

“ We cannot doubt from the evidence to which we have 
attended, that the real power of the judgment is the word of 
God, attended with divine influences; nor that the people of 
God, as believing and teaching and exemplifying the Scriptures, 
are the real judges, and that the world is assembled before their 
tribunal ; nor that the judgments of the church, when proceed- 
ing by the word of God, are enforced in the providence of God 
upon nations and upon individual sinners, especially in their 

Jinal ruin.”—P. 281. 


The office of judge is thus transferred by Mr. H. from the 
Almighty Redeemer to the beings themselves who are to be 
judged, and the judgment itself, instead of his sentence, is 
made the mere opinion they entertain of themselves and 
others! Such declarations as that “God has appointed a 
day—a specific time—in which he will judge the world in 
righteousness by the Man whom he has ordained,” Acts 
xvii. 31; that there is to be “a day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ,” Rom. ii. 16; that 
when the Son of Man comes in his glory, with all his holy 
angels, he shall sit on the throne of his glory, and all nations 
—that is, all those in life on the earth—shall be gathered 
before him, separated one from another, according to their 
characters, and one class placed on his right, accepted and 
admitted to his kingdom, and the other set on his left, sen- 
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tenced to everlasting punishment, Matt. xxv. 31-46, and 
that at the close of the thousand years’ reign the dead, 
small and great, then remaining in the grave, are to be 
raised, assembled before the throne, judged out of the things 
written in the books, “ and all whose names are not in the 
book of life, cast into the lake of fire and brimstone,” Rev. 
xx. 11-15, he holds are no predictions of a general judgment 
of men hereafter by the Most High. Instead the judgment 
they foreshow is that which those who belong to the church 
—a mere fraction of the race—form and express in their 
opinions in respect to their own and the religious conduct 
of others! It implies, accordingly, that all the judgments 
of the church respecting itself, and others—ignorant, false, 
unjust, and impions as many of them are—are yet truthful 
and right, being in fact the infallible judgments of God. 
For is not the Judge of all the earth right in all his judg- 
ments? The doctrine has therefore a far-reaching and 
blasphemous significance ; as it makes the acts of men in 
their judgments—which are the most impious forms their 
rebellion has ever assumed,—the acts of God, and thence 
exhibits him as sanctioning the very crimes for which he 
condemns them to everlasting death ;—the usurpation of his 
rights, the rejection of his truth, apostasy to false gods and 
false-worships, the persecution of his children,— and makes 
him therefore as blind, as false, and as unrighteous as they 
are! 

XVII. Notwithstanding this doctrine that the judgment 
of men respecting themselves is the judgment of God, he in- 
timates that there are seme who will continue wicked and 
perish. He, however, holds it to be uncertain whether they 
are to be annihilated or continue in suffering. 


“Tt at least remains a doubt whether the images and general 
language used in this case may not be interpreted upon either 
principle of the complete extinction of the wicked after the second 
coming of Christ, or of their continued suffering.”—P. 94. 


How utterly regardless he is of the grammatical sense of 
the divine word, is exemplified in this supposition, that the 
same passages may be considered as equally teaching both 
of those directly opposite doctrines. Whether he supposes 
any considerable number are thus to perish he leaves unde- 
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termined ; as he holds that men are on probation after death 
as well as before, and that none perish except on the ground 
of a direct rejection of the salvation through Christ. 


“Tt must be admitted that the case of the dead was not, in 
all instances, fully settled until they had had a trial by the 
Gospel. . . . We are not warranted in believing that any por- 
tion of the truly wicked received [embraced] the message of the 
Gospel after their death. . . . Certain we may be that the God 
and merciful Father who extended compassion to those who 
were some time disobedient before the flood, and remembers 
his covenant to a thousand generations, will not deal less merci- 
fully with the good heathen, nor with the deceased children of 
the pious. If Christ saved the good of ante-evangelic ages, who 
were, nevertheless, deficient in their faith, and saved them by 
the Gospel, he will doubtless save all now, by this means, who 
enter the eternal world, and are worthy to receive the offer of 
life. We are told that he is not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should attain to the blessings of salvation. This is 
an exalting view of the economy of grace, and raises the Gospel 
to the point of dignity and justice which we feel that it merits.” 
—Pp. 331-333. 


This is, undoubtedly, a very close approach to the doc- 
trine of universal salvation. For how can Mr. Hequem- 
bourg, on his principle of interpretation, prove that there are 
any who go into the eternal world who are not “ worthy to 
receive the offer of life?’ If, as he holds, the terms in which 
the endless punishment of the evil is expressed may either 
mean extinction or endless suffering, can he show that 
the terms which express their character as wicked do not 
admit of an interpretation that brings them into the class 
who, if “ deficient in faith,” are still worthy to receive an 
offer of life they will be disposed to accept? He certainly 
cannot. Besides, on his theory that men sin simply from 
weakness and inexperience; and that an experience of sin 
is an indispensable condition of the possibility of holiness, 
how is he to prove that a continued experience of the evils 
of sin in the future world will not bring even the most 
wicked, at length, to holiness? He certainly cannot. To 
suppose that that should not, sooner or later, be the result, 
is to contradict the very principle on which his whole sys- 
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tem rests. To allege the testimony of the Scriptures as the 
ground of his representation that some are to remain for 
ever incorrigible, is but a sham; as Mr. Hequembourg 
shows, at every step in the erection of his theory, that he 
has no faith in the declarations of the divine word. 

XVIII. What now is Mr. Hequembourg’s aim in this 
long series of assaults on the essential doctrines of the Bible, 
and attempts to substitute a false system in their place? 
It is to prepare the way for the theory which he has con- 
cocted, and which it is the object of his volume to pro- 
mulgate and recommend, that the grand office, the sub- 
lime destiny of our race is to people the universe; that the 
other orbs owe whatever intelligent inhabitants occupy 
them, to this; and that the peopling of the countless 
spheres that wheel in the ‘illimitable realms of space, 
advances only as death dismisses individuals of our race 
from life, and they pass to, and assume new bodies in 
other worlds that are allotted to them as their residence. 
It is in order to that that he maintains that all moral crea- 
tures must necessarily fall, through weakness and inexpe- 
rience; that falling into sin is necessary to each individual, 
in order to the possibility of holiness; that the sin of men 
is never such as to need an expiation in order to its pardon ; 
that no renovation of the mind is necessary to recovery 
from sin; that there is to be no second coming of Christ, no 
resurrection, no judgment, and perhaps no perdition. If 
these points are admitted, then the way he deems is open 
for the reception of the theory with which he closes his dis- 
quisitions, that the great work of our race is to people the 
universe with intelligences, and that it is in this high office 
that the reason is seen of all the great arrangements of God’s 
providence, and moral government over our world. 


“It has long appeared to the author a remarkable anticipa- 
tion of a great truth, by the professors of theology at New 
Haven, in their hypothetical solution of the subject of evil, 
that God permitted sin to break out in this world, and among 
angels, in a restricted sphere, and where he could govern it, for 
the great purpose of his wisdom. This, it is believed, will now 
be accepted as the true doctrine on the subject. These eminent 
professors, however, did not pursue the application, nor attain 
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the verification of their great conjecture. But how great and 
real does it become when we contemplate man as the being 
who is to emerge in successive generations from this world of 
sin and evil, to overspread the universe with his hardly acquired 
wisdom and virtue. 

“ Who can doubt that such is the fact? We have no know- 
ledge that any other worlds are inhabited by any other rational 
beings beside man. The improbability of a different supposition 
has been conclusively shown in the former part of this work. 

“We contemplate an august and inspiring truth! A great 
cloud of obscurities resting upon the sacred page passes away 
before it. Theoretically, the mystery has passed, and the full 
realization will be at length attained. The discoveries of astro- 
nomy assume a homelike splendor, and the doctrine of Christ is 
installed in a central place in the system of truth. Pp. 384, 385, 


Such is the oracular air with which he announces this 
discovery, that, according to him, not only transcends what 
God has thought proper to reveal, but furnishes the only 
clue by which the otherwise inexplicable mysteries of his 
word can be explained! ‘There are several obstacles, how- 
ever, to its acceptance as a demonstrated truth. First: It is 
in open contradiction to the divine word, which indicates, ° 
in many passages, such as Nehem. ix. 6; Ps. ciii. 20-22 ; 
Ephes. i. 20-28; Phil. ii. 9-11; Col. i. 16, that the universe 
is peopled by many orders of intelligent beings that are not 
of the human race. Secondly: It has no proof or probability 
from reason, philosophy, astronomy, which Mr. H. alleges 
as corroborating it, or any other quarter. Thirdly: Its 
truthlessness and folly are apparent from the infinite dis- 
proportion of the material universe to the numbers of our 
race that have passed from life, or that are to in millions of 
ages to come. It were, undoubtedly, greatly to transcend 
the fact, to stippose the number of human beings who 
have hitherto passed from life, enough to supply the spheres 
of our solar system with a population half as large, pro- 
portionally to their superticies, as the population of this 
earth now is to its surface. The superficies of the sun itself 
is more than a hundred times that of the earth. Five, ten, 
fifteen thousand years more might, for anght we know, be 
requisite to furnish that orb and the planets with hosts com- 
mensurate with their capacity to yield a proper support 
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and sphere of activity to bodied intelligences. At that rate, 
millions on millions of ages would revolve ere a tithe of the 
orbs of our cloud of worlds would be peopled: and what 
inconceivable millions ere a tithe of the other clouds of 
worlds which modern astronomy has discovered, would be 
occupied? But who knows that the telescope has yet 
brought a ten thousandth part of the universe to our know- 
ledge? What likelihood is there that were we transported 
to the remotest cloud of orbs that has yet been descried on 
the seeming verge of creation, we should not find thousands 
of other clusters stationed at equal distances beyond; and 
again and again were we to advance outward from cloud 
to cloud for ages? Can anything be more repugnant to 
reason than to suppose that these immeasurable realms are 
built to remain a desert through infinite ages—resplendent 
mockeries of the wisdom of their. Creator, instead of the 
residence of intelligences who glorify him by acknowledge- 
ment, obedience, and praise? Yet this wretched detraction 
of the Almighty, is Mr. Hequembourg’s pet fancy, the beau- 
ideal in which his theologic-philosophy culminates. 

Our readers must have seen, ere reaching this climax in 
which his system terminates, that Mr. Hequembourg is not 
a receiver of the Scriptures as an intelligible and authorita- 
tive revelation from God. Instead, he occupies the ground 
of the mere rationalist, and employs himself, at every step of 
his disquisitions, in attempting either to set aside or pervert 
their teachings; and by means of the assumption, first, that 
they are allegorical throughout, and next that their alle- 
gories are formed on wholly different and unintelligible 
principles, and therefore to be interpreted as the judgment 
or inclination of the reader may dictate. On this postulate 
—that the sacred word is to receive its sense from the expo- 
sitor, not be the medium of imparting the mind of God to 
him—Mr. Hequembourg finds it as easy to extract his anti- 
Scriptural, and in the main merely infidel system, from the 
divine oracles, as any other. And that is the unscholarly 
and dishonorable process by which he aims to invest his 
scheme with an air of authority from the word of God. But 
the artifice is doubtless felt to be essential to his success. 
By appearing in the garb of a believer in revelation, he 
may draw many to the acceptance of his views, who, were he 
to avow his design, would be repelled. 





